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WE WANT YOU TO KNOW ABOUT 
DoG 


Becaute they are so much better value for 50 cents than any other make 
FOSITIVELY GUARANTEED TO OUTWEAR THREE ORDINARY KINDS 
THEY NAVE MCRE AAD BETTIR RLEBIR 


Fine Pree calf ercs to match the beautiful wel birgs, attractive gold-gilt buckles that will not 
nish. Made im light or heavy weighi—long or short to fit j»ou 


44 buy other makes when you can purchase the SUPERIOR 
L BCGSs GS? Absolute ratisfaction guaranie: dcr money | ack 


50 CENTS. AT 


For your cwn protection! refure the tave EULL CCG cn buckles, and are 


Dept. 43, 87 Lincoln Street, Eoston, Mass. 


Largest_makers of Suspenders, Garters and 
Belts in the World 


Try One More Good Dinner 


No matter how much or what you have suffered from 
indigestion, or what you have done to correct it 


Just Once More 
Try eating what you desire, same as when well, 
and while taking food sip 


the [TIAN-GA-NESE Natural Spring 
MAN -f- CEA WATE Water. Simple, Tasteless, Harmless 
It seems incredible, but it Immediately 
Re-establishes Good Digestion 


Very easy to verify this statement. so important to you 


For Sale by Send for Booklet 


S. S. PIERCE CO., Boston 


Note—This isa natural Spring Water from West Virginia, bottled as it flows from the Spring, in half-gallou 
bottles, one dozen to the case. The price is $5.0) per case. 
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\ “How beautiful! | ve 
PEARS 


From Generation To 
Generation Woman's 
Greatest Beautifier 
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Has Been And Is 
Pea rs’ Soap 
— OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSES THE BEST. 
All ri re: s secured.”” 
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Before the Fire or After? 


s fewe are you going to find out whether the fire insurance you have 
paid for is really good or not — before or after the fire which makes 
it due and payable ? You cannot change it after the fire. It will be too 
late then, but before the fire you can readily, at no extra cost, select an in- 
surance company whose record and strength guarantee the liberal fulfill- 
ment of its obligations. 

Upon foundations of commercial honor The Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company has built up the largest fire insurance business in the United 
States. It has paid more than $125,000,000 to its policy-holders. 
Its popularity is the reward of merit, and the result of nearly a century of 
honorable dealing with its patrons. 

It has published a ade “Fire Prevention and Fire Insurance,” which 
has separate chapters of valuable information for Householders, Merchants 
and Manufacturers. It ought to be in the hands of 
every property owner. It may save you thousands 
of dollars, no matter in what company you are in- 
sured. It is free. Send for it. 
HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Send me your Book “Fire Prevention and Fire Insurance,” advertised in New 
England Magazine. 
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GRAND PRIZE CONTEST 


An Uniimited Humber of Prizes wil! be distributed among make copy 
of this picture. If our Art Director deci that your i. Pye oer 
d as the original, it will win an illustrated magazine 4 4 OF | cH RGE "FOR 
iX MONTH , showin the work of the most prominent artists of the country. 
Reo money Require te Win a Prize—It will not cost you a cent to enter this 
contest. right down now and copy this picture with either pencil or pen andink. See 
how well you can do it. If you are a prize winner it will prove you have talent for dra ng, 


Copy This Picture and Win a Prize 


Thousands of people now corning small pay have "you whether You but do not 

4 If you will send your drawing to-day, we will tell you whether you possess this t. nt, 

wing is even 40 percent.as g as the original, - you have this na ral 

suber, and we can start you on the road to a comfortable and independent |i. ng, 
with pleasant, steady and profitable employment. 


Correspondence institute of America, Dept. ic, Scranton, 7a. 


| WATERSUPPLY for< COUNTRY HOUSES 


You reg to know 


They Peught to be in 
your home. 


or for 


PERRY 
CTURES 


ONE CENT RACH EACH 


pictu 
THE PERRY PICTURES CO. - - 


Bex 117, Malden, Mass. WORTHINGTON CO., 


See that your Shoes have 


Pneumatic Cushion 


Rubber Heels 


The only Rubber Heel that will not slip on ice 
or any slippery surface, including highly polished 
floors. One that gives the greatest comfort and 
safety in walking. It prevents your fine hard- 
wood floors from being damaged by leather 
heels with nails. 

Pneumatic Cushion Rubber Heel Company 

19 LINCOLN STREET, BOSTON 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED 
No Aerated tank to freeze or 


leak ank ocated in cellar 
Any pressure upto The 
ideal fire protection. Send for 
TI) lustrated Catalogue 20. 
Let our Engineers 
oul your 


LUNT-MOSS C0., 43 So. Market St., Boston 
Tricycles f for Cripples | | 


Chairs for 
Invalids 


Complete catalog @ 
Write foritto-day 


212 Cedar Strest, Elyria, 0 


Sent on request. 


quality — artist t 
of durability — that can be - 


GABLER 
PIANOS 


THE PIANOS THAT WIN 
BY COMPARISON 


have the sincere endorsement of the best 
musical critics, and the enthusiastic recom- 
mendation of thousands of satisfied owners. 

For over fifty years the Gabler has been 
the choice of those who want highest quality 
and full value. 


You can secure a Gabler on the most 
attractive terms — ask for 


ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 


(Established 1854) 
466 Whitlock Avenue NEW YORK 
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For Young Women 

Auburndale, Mass. 

school combines the usual course of 

9 stud:, including exceptional opportunities in 

> Music, Art and Modern Languages, with 
thor..gh instruction in the theory and prac- 

tice intelligent home-making. 

ai The students in this course of household 

econ mics are tau the principles of hygiene 
and s.nitation, and the science of foods. Ac- 
tual practice is given in the art of entertaining, 


hous--furnishing and marketing, 
cooking, sewing, dress-making and millinery. 


The physi welfare of the pupils is care- 
fully considered. A competent nurse resides 
atthe school, Outdoor life is by 
tennis tournaments, boating on the Charles 
River, basket-ball, riding and swimming. 
Ther is a well equipped gymnasium witha 
swim) ning pool. 


The school’s location is most beautiful and 
healt: ful, only ten miles from Boston. Ex- 
cursions to historic points a feature. Oppor- 
tunity to attend Boston Symphony concerts 
and to hear other high-class music. For illus- 
trated catalogue, 


TASELL SEMINARY, Auburndale, Mass. 


F there is any- 
thing you need 
in your business 
besides money, it isa 
TYPEWRITER, 
and sooner or later 


REBUILT 


know all about the kinds we have to sell. 
There is a machine for every use and for 
every purse. Our catalogue describes them 
all. Go and see the machines, if possible, 
and have them demonstrated. 


THE TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


38 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch of American Writing Machine Co. 
THE TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


Operated by the American Writing Machine Co. 
345 =347 Broadway, New York. 
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REAL PARISIAN LIFE 


Tales More Fascinating and Exciting 

than Balzac or French Gourt Memoirs 
In payment for binding fora publishing house that has gone into liquida- 
tion, we have taken a few sets of the famous Paul de Kock novels which 
were awarded the Gold Medal on PAPE th BINDING and 
STRATIONS. While em at HALF-PRICE 
nemall monthly payments. We suggest that you write at once for 
—— ull particulars if you care to secure this rare and unusual set of French 


PAUL DE KOCK 
The Merriest French Humorist 
has —_ sparkling, witty, amusing. riveting novels—antidotes for 
melancholy. The stories, literally transiated, race w= ped alo eothing 
didatic or dull; as original aa Boceaccio, as mirthful as il Blas. more 
fascinating than Sterne, Smollett, or Fielding. 


SHORT FASCINATING STORIES 


** Paul de Kock is a tonic in books instead of in bottles.""-Max O' RELL 
* His charming characters seem to be under the influence of champegne.' 
CHABLES L EVER. “ He had kept France laughing for years--the Smollett 
of France."-BosTon HERALD. We dislike the superlative but we believe 
the best and richest book value ever offered. The set contains the most 
delicate and artistic + rench illustrations made ey for this work by 
Glackens , Henri Sloan, Wenzell, Sterner, and many other famous artists. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE 


giving you full particulars and sample pages of this rare set of books, but 
ron, must write to-day, stating whether you are interested in cloth or 
f morocco binding. (We give estimates on binding single volumes or 


entire libraries. Work for trade dealers and librarians our specialty.) 


N.E. Mag. Mar. (0 
BRAINARD BOOK BINDERY, 425 Fifth Ave., New York 

Please send me I am interested ia binding 
Name 
Address... 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 
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 PAPE’'S 


22 GRAIN TRIANGULES OF 


DIAPEPSIN 


Eat your favorite 
food without fear 


distress from an out-of-order stomach 


Papain 
se Large 50c cases — any drug store 


Oil Canad; Parez, THompson & Pape, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. and Windsor, Ont., Canada 


.16 YEARS ON THE MARKET 


COLUMBIAN 


Woon 


Absolutely 
the Best 


Gold Medal 
Chicago 
World’s 
Fair 


For Sale 
only by 
Leading 


BOSTON: 
Jordan, Marsh Co. ~ 


| PROVIDENCE: 
Shepard Co. 
FALL RIVER: 
R. S. Reed Co. 


TAUNTON: 
Presby, Field & Co. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY — . 


SHOVE & GAGE COMPANY: Inc. 


NEW YORK BOSTON PROVIDENCE SAN FRANCISCO 


Hoisting Lift-Van on Board Steamship 
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Don’t Forget 
to Keep on Hand 


a bottle of Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar. 
Its timely use may save you from days of sickness. 
Physicians trace many a serious illness to a cold. 
Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar has cured 
coughs and colds for generations. It gives quick 
relief from sore throat, bronchitis, and whooping 
cough. Pleasant to take. Leaves no harmful 
after-effects. Ask your druggist for and get 


Hale’s Honey of 
Horehound and Tar 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute 


Refreshing Sleep 


comes after a bath with 


warm water and Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. It allays 
imitation and leaves the skin soothed and refreshed. 
Used just before retiring, it induces quiet and rest- 
ful sleep. It is a fine toilet soap that removes 
pimples, blackheads, roughness, and beautifies the 
skin. Sold by druggists generally. Always insist on 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 
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The Prudential 


made the 


Greatest Gain in 


7 Insurance in Force in 1908 
of Any if: Insurance Company in the World! 
Giant Strides of a Giant Company: 


Gain in Life Insurance in Force, in 1908, over 97 Million Dollars 

| Paid Policyholders, during 1908, over - 19Million Dollars 

a. Dividend Fund to Credit of Participating 

<< Policies, Dec. 31, 1908, nearly - - 15 Million Dollars 
| 


Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, 
Pius Amount Held at Interest to Their Credit, Over 


313 Million Dollars ! 


Other 1908 Features: 


Expenses Reduced. 
New Monthly Income Policy Inaugurated. 


Loaned to Policyholders, on Security of 
their Policies, to Dec. 31, 1908, over 
10 Million Dollars. 


Tax Payments in 1908, nearly 14 Million 
Dollars. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America. 


Write for 


Rates of New Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
Policies. Address Dept. 122 JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J, 


In writing adevrtisers please mention New ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
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YALE AND HER PRESIDENT 1777—1795 


By PERCY COE EGGLESTON 


JURING the adminis- 
tration of President 
Clap, of. Yale, matters 
had reached a crisis 
between the college 
and the general court. 
Established by ten 
Congregational minis- 
ters for the primary 


¥ 


> 


purpose of educating ministers in the 


iw 


gospel, Yale had always been kept 
under the strict control of the clergy; 
and, so long as civil and ecclesias- 
tical affairs were convertible terms, 
and the members of the general court 
remained good Congregationalists, the 
legislative branch of the colony worked 
in sympathy with the college authorities. 
But as the growth of the colony gave rise 
to new interests, and with the appearance 
of new sects, there developed in the 
general court an opposition to the in- 
dependent management of the college, 
which was made the occasion for with- 
holding much needed assistance and sup- 
port. 

In July, 1777, some years after Presi- 
dent Clap’s death, and while the office 
was being temporarily filled by Rev. 
Naphtali Dagget, a committee from the 
general assembly waited upon the cor- 
poration and strongly recommended for 
its consideration for the office of president 
the name of Rev. Ezra Stiles, mentioning 
him as the most proper person, as a 
gentleman who would be the most accept- 
able to all ranks, so far as they had had 
Opportunity to know the opinion of 
gentlemen in different parts of the state. 


In acting favorably upon this recommen- 
dation, the corporation took the step 
that was finallv to result in removing the 
alienation between state and college, 
and in greatly promoting the common 
interests of both. 

Dr. Stiles’s comment upon receiving 
the news of his election gives a good idea 
of the state of his own feelings, as well as 
of the general state of affairs at the time. 
‘My election to the presidency of Yale 
College is an unexpected and wonderful 
ordering of divine Providence. Not but 
that it has been talked of for years past; 
but I knew such reasons in the breasts 
of the Fellows & I tho’t such were the 
Sentiments of the Assembly & a plurality 
of the Pastors respecting my ideas of 
ecclesiastical Polity and doctrinal System 
of Divinity, as that it was impossible I 
should be elected. When therefore any 
of my partial friends were pleased to 
compliment me with the Expectation of 
such an Event, these insuperable ob- 
stacles occurred in my mind — which 
were to me so decisive, that I did not 
chuse to hear of it & the mention of such 
a Thing has for some years been painful 
& disgustful. So that I have no more 
resolved in my mind whether | am 
qualified for such an office than for that 
of a prime minister or a Sultan; or 
whether I should on the whole be desirous 
of it; considering the Smallness of the 
Salary, and the great and complicated 
Difficulties & Labors which attend it. 
An hundred & fifty or 180 Young Gentle- 
men Students, is a Bundle of Wild Fire 
not easily controlled & governed — and 
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at best the Diadem of a President is a 
Crown of Thorns. The Assembly have 
caused this change, & the Fellows have 
elected me to prevent the Assembly’s 
building another College. Will it have 
this Effect? Doubtful.’ 

The choice was a frank acknowledg- 
ment of Dr. Stiles’s abilities as a scholar 
and character as a man, an acknowledg- 
ment the more flattering since it was in 
disregard of the precedent which had 
hitherto bsetowed the honor upon a 
graduate of the older school at Cambridge. 
It was not inappropriate, however, since 
the place of his birth, on Nov. 29, 1727, 
had been at North Haven, only eight 
miles from the college. He had entered 
Yale at the age of fifteen, and been 
graduated four years later. He had been 
instituted as a tutor there in 1749, and 
the same year licensed to preach by the 
New Haven Association. A tutor he had 
continued for seven years, during which 
time he had also studied law, taking the 
attorney’s oath in 1752; the same years 
had found him honored with the degree 
of M.A., from both Yale and Harvard. 
He had left New Haven in 1755 to be- 
come pastor of the Second Church in 
Newport, R. I., where, in addition to his 
pastoral duties, he had become deeply 
engaged in oriental, linguistic, and scien- 
tific investigations. It was during this 
period that the University of Edinburg 
had conferred upon him the Doctorate 
in Divinity. Except for the death of his 
wife, his pastoral life had been spent 
happily at Newport until 1776, when, his 
congregation having been broken up and 
dispersed by the British occupation of 
that place, he had removed to Ports- 
mouth, N. H., to fill the pulpit vacated 
by Dr. Samuel Langdon, recently called 
to the presidency at Harvard. Dr. 
Stiles had now reached the age of fifty, 
and a call had just been extended to him 
to settle permanently in Portsmouth, 
when the news came of his election to the 
presidency at Yale. 

The president-elect was notified of his 
election in September, 1777, and it took 
him six months to arrive at anything 
approaching a definite decision in the 
matter. Distressing as were the times, 
he was so fortunate as to find three options 


open to him: either the presidency of 
Yale College; or an immediate and per- 
manent settlement in Portsmouth; or a 
comfortable resideice at Portsmouth, 
until it should please God to reassemble 
his scattered flock at Newport and restore 
him to his people there. As to any 
material advantage, there was no prefer- 
ence, ‘‘ the prospect being equal and in 
either case,” as he frankly stated, 
“amounting to only a decent subsis- 
tence.”’ Yale offered an annual salary 
of a little above one hundred and twenty 
pounds sterling, together with the degree 
money, which was the fee of four dollars 
pavable by each member of the graduat- 
ing class for the president’s signature to 
his diploma, also the use of the president's 
house and lot and the use and income 
from the rental of ten acres of land,— thie 
whole living amounting to about two 
hundred and twenty pounds annually. 
His salary while at Newport had been 
about one hundred and fifty pounds. 
The Portsmouth Church, in settling him 
for a vear, had voted a house, firewood, 
expenses of removal, and one hundred 
and ten pounds a year, making the entire 
living approximate two hundred pounds. 
But there was this also in favor of Ports- 
mouth, that the church was well organized 
and settled. As to the college,— the 
student body was broken up and scattered 
in various parts of the state; the junior 
and freshmen classes at Glastonbury; 
the sophomore class at Farmington; 
and the senior class,—no one knew 
where, but likelyto appear at New Haven 
at any time. Many of the students had 
entered the army, and others had left 
college by reason of its broken state and 
the impossibility of meeting expenses in 
these tumultuous times. If Dr. Stiles 
was to be influenced by prospects of 
ease, comfort, and tranquility — surely 
his path lay awav from Yale. But with 
him it was also a question of duty, and 
after repeated days of fasting and prayer; 
after having made a journey on horse- 
back from Portsmouth to New Haven 
and back; after having personally called 
upon Governor Trumbull; after having 
sought the advice of one hundred 
principal persons of Connecticut; after 
having consulted the members of his 
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By§eourtesy of Yale University 


Rev. Ezra Stites, D.D., LL.D. 


dispersedffflock in Newport; after having 
received the combined advice of the 
ministers of Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
and Massachusetts, then it became ap- 
parent that he was inclining favorably 
towards the college, and on March 20, 
1778, he decisively signified his accept- 
ance of the office. * 

His first act of preparation for removal 
to New Haven was along very precau- 
tionary lines, for, with three of his 
children, he went to the smallpox 
hospital on Henzel’s Island, about a mile 
out of Portsmouth, and was inoculated 
against smallpox ‘in the left arm 
between the thumb and forefinger.” 


In our day of, modern ‘vaccination {we 
little appreciate the grave consequences 
and frequent deaths that resulted from 
the earlier practice of inoculation. In 
his diary, Dr. Stiles states that he “ broke 
out on the twelfth day ’’; but, that his 
case was attended with no alarming 
conditions appears evident from the fact 
that he preached each Lord’s day to 
the two hundred other patients, and, in 
twenty-five days, returned home, having 
experienced the divine protection in the 
sparing of his life and the lives of his 
children. 

On June 9, 1778, the only train running 
at the date to New Haven, left Ports- 
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mouth in two sections. The first section, 
consisting of a covered wagon, carrying 
four beds, three large boxes, and four 
Stiles children, left at ten-thirty in the 
morning; the second section was what 
was termed in those days a “‘ neat, genteel 
caravan,’’ suspended on steel springs as a 
coach, and this departed at six o’clock in 
the afternoon, carrying three more chil- 
dren and the president-elect himself, at 
peace with the world, and calm in the 
knowledge that all debts in Portsmouth 
had been paid and some money still 
remained in the exchequer. To the 
passing wayfarer he appeared to be a 
man of slight physique, weighing in the 
neighborhood of one hundred and twenty- 
eight, his features sharp and determined, 
and yet marked by an expression of 
frankness and benevolence. It were best, 
out of deference to his fellow members of 
the cloth, that we do not mark too closely 
some of the expenses of the journey. 
What if at Sudbury two dollars was spent 
for rum, at Worcester ten shillings for 
punch and fourteen shillings for more 
rum, at Spencer one shilling for beer, 
at Boston two double bowls of milk 
punch bought at two dollars each, at 
Wilbraham purchases made of ‘ Cyder 
and Water,” at two shillings, and “ flip 
at six shillings.”” After a journey of 
eleven days ‘“ through the good hand of 
God,”’ he arrived safely with his seven 
children at their journey’s end. 

At this time~New Haven was a 
scattered village of about three thousand 
inhabitants. The public square, now 
the pride of the city, was unfenced, and 
crossed and recrossed by wagon ruts and 
overgrown with weeds and bushes. The 
most aristocratic part of the city was at 
the harbor’s edge, and none had thought 
to question the judgment of Mr. Benedict 
Arnold, the prosperous young apothecary 
of New Haven, when a few years before 
he had selected the shore site for the 
generous structure which he had doubt- 
less planned as a lifelong residence for 
himself and his young wife. 

A few days and the students began to 
assemble and also the other members of 
the faculty; the professor of divinity, on 
a salary of ninety pounds a year; the 
professor of mathematics,*,whose frugal 


salary of seventy pounds was a constant 
spur to his talents at close figuring; and 
lastly, the three tutors on a like salary 
of seventy pounds each. All of the 
faculty, like the president himself, were 
the appointees of the body of clergymen 
constituting the corporation; and, before 
being invested with office, each must have 
first given public consent to the ‘“ Con- 
fession of Faith and Rules of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Discipline’’ agreed upon by the 
churches of the state in 1708, known as 
the ‘‘ Saybrook Platform,’’ and also have 
further bound himself to the welfare of 
the state by the “ oath of fidelity.”’ 

Much detail fell to the lot of the college 
president, especially at. the beginning 
of the term. He personally examined 
candidates, and admitted them to the 
various classes; arranged and _ located 
the students in the college buildings; 
assigned each class to its individual 
instructor; appointed monitors to record 
attendance; selected from each class a 
waiter for the dining-hall; and made 
appointments and assignments of a lesser 
degree, the nature of which is best shown 
by extracts from the president’s diary: 

“Yesterday I appointed Stebbins, a fresh- 
man to ring the bell for prayers, recitations, 
etc., and released him from going of errands for 
any but the authority of college.” 

And again: 

“ Agreed with Zadoc to sweep Coll. till next 
commencement, to sweep Coll. Room & Entries 
& Stairs & make Beds — sweep Chapel every 
other day — wash chapel & Library Windows 
once a year or oftener — wash & sand Chapel 
& Library — wash & keep the out house clean 
once a week or oftener — keep the Steeple stairs 
swept & clean — go of Errands for the President 
& Tutors & do other small Jobs for College as 
they shall order — & treat all the Officers of the 
College with Respect & Submission. College 
to find him half a doz. Brooms a year. Wages 
50 shillings per month of 30 & 31 days. To 
begin next Mondy. Pulpit Floor &c., washed 
& sanded constantly. Sand Tutors Floors 
when ordered. Dust the Pulpit & Chapel 
Seats.” 


It had been customary, up to 1744, for 
the rector and the tutors, each to take a 
class at its entrarice into college and to 
carry it through the entire four years of 
its course. As at present, the last 
entered class was designated as fresh- 
man, and the next higher as sophomore; 
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but the members of the two classes next 
higher in order were quaintly called 
‘junior sophisters ’’ and “ senior sophis- 
ters.’ In President Stiles’s: day the 
entire instruction of the senior class, or 
‘senior sophisters,’’ came to the presi- 
dent, one reason being because the seniors 
recited but once a day, thus leaving 
more leisure time to its instructor than to 
the instructors of the other classes. 
The weekly routine of the senior class 
was very likely to consist in reciting 
“ Locke on the Human Understanding,” 
at eleven o’clock A.M., on Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays; ‘ Vincent’s 
Catechism,’’ on Saturdays; on Mondays 
the class disputed syllogistically such 
propositions as “‘ Bellum utrinque non 
est licitum’’; on Tuesdays, a forensic 
disputation might be held on such a 
question as “‘ whether polygamy is law- 
ful,’ as even at that date there were 
women in the country who preferred to 


be fractional wives to entire old maids. 

It is interesting to review the books 
recited by the several classes during the 
presidency of Dr. Stiles: 

FRESHMAN CLASS 

Virgil, Cicero’s Orations, Greek Testament, 

Ward’s Arithmetic. 
SOPHOMORE CLASS 

Greek Testament, Horace, Lowth’s English 
Grammar, Watts Logic, Guthrie's Geography, 
Hammond’s Algebra, Holmes’s Rhetoric, Ward's 
Geometry, Vincent’s Catechism, Ward’s Mathe- 
matics. 

Juntor CLASS 

Ward’s Trigonometry, Atkinson & Wilson's 
Trigonometry, Greek Testament, Cicero’s Ora- 
tions, Martin’s Phil. Grammar & Philosophy, 
3 Vol., Vincent’s Catechism. 

SENIOR CLASS 

Locke’s Human Understanding, Wollaston’s 
Relative Nature Delineated, Wollebius’s Greek 
Testament, Edwards on the Will, President 
Clap’s Ethics. 


In the matter of recitations it was 
usually arranged so that the seniors 
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recited in the library, in the second story 
of the chapel building, the juniors in the 
chapel, sophomores in the dining-hall, 
and the freshmen in the room of their 
tutor or some member of the class. 

‘ The college year, during which the 
work contemplated above should be 
accomplished, was divided somewhat 
differently than at present. President 
Stiles assumed office at the beginning of 
the summer term, extending from June 
23d to the second Tuesday in September. 
In the month of July the senior class was 
examined, and the young “sirs’”’ then 
dismissed to return for their diplomas 
at the anniversary commencement in 
September. The other classes continued 
in attendance until just before commence- 
ment in September, when they were dis- 
missed for a fall vacation of six weeks. 
The fall term commenced about October 
20th and extended to the second Thurs- 
day in January. A winter vacation of 
three weeks followed. College reassem- 
bled for the spring term the second 
Thursday in February, and continued in 
session through the first week in May, 
when the students were dismissed for a 
spring vacation of one month to reassem- 
ble in June for the summer term. About 
the middle of the month of December, 
March, and June, a day was set aside 
and designated as ‘‘ quarter day,’’ to be 
observed with certain literary exercises 
and the settlement of accounts between 
college and students. In this arrange- 
ment, the points of divergence from 
present schedule, especially noticeable, 
are that commencement was held in 
September instead of in June, and the 
college continued in session during the 
summer months when not interfered with 
by the exigencies of the war or lack of 
funds. 

College rules and usages were then of 
the? most punctilious nature. Under- 
graduates could not wear their hats in 
the front dooryard of the house of the 
president or a professor, and were com- 
pelled. to “ uncover within ten rods of 
the person of the president, eight rods 
of the professor, and five rods of the 
tutor.’”’ The means of recreation which 
the college afforded were few. A clause 
in the'college rules forbidding students ito 


sail or row on the harbor, ‘“ under the 
penalty of a fine not exceeding thirty- 
four cents,’’ points conclusively to the 
fact that there were not wanting nautical 
enthusiasts who found the harbor a 
means of recreation. Another form of 
diversion was also in ill favor. The 
president and fellows were much opposed 
to the dancing assemblies which seem to 
have been held occasionally, and not only 
forbade any member of the college to 
attend them, but imposed a ruinous fine 
of ‘fifty-eight cents for each such 
offense.’’ The lift of a freshman see:ns 
to have been something even desperate, 
and, indeed, would have been so but ior 
a generous home training in almost every 
kind of hardship. He was subject to the 
rigid enforcement of that formidable 
code known as the “freshman laws,” 
which permitted and rather encourayed 
almost unlimited fagging, and compelled 
a servile observance of college etiquette. 
A freshman could not play with any 
member of an upper class without being 
asked; a sophomore might discipline him 
after obtaining leave of a senior. 

The study of theology was encouraged 
in every way possible, and strict obser- 
vance of all religious exercises required. 
Each week day commenced with pravers 
in the chapel, ‘“‘ between six o’clock 
and sunrise,” and closed again with 
evening prayers. On Saturday evening 
President Stiles made it a practice to 
expound the Savoy Confession of Faith. 
It was no unusual thing to spend five 
hours in chapel on Lord’s day for there 
were morning prayers, followed by fore- 
noon and afternoon service, with preach- 
ing by the professor of divinity; and at 
evening prayers it was customary for one 
of the students to read a sermon of some 
prominent divine. No doubt there was 
more or less grumbling over the length of 
these services, even when they were en- 
livened by the singing of Watts’s Version 
of the Psalms; but there was no recourse; 
attendance at chapel was the rule. Ifa 
student preferred Tate and _ Brady’s 
Version of the Psalms as sung at Mr. 
Hubbard’s Episcopal Church, permission 
to attend there was reluctantly given, and 
that not oftener than once a quarter. 
In one case, however, an exception was 
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made to the general rule, because of the 
special urgency of the case, and we find, 
under date of Dec. 10, 1785, this entry 
by the president: ‘ ‘Gave leave to Ben- 
jamin, a Sophomore, to be absent from 
chapel on Sabbath to go to Episcopal 
Church till end of Feby. next and play 
on the organ there while Mr. Bates is 
learning to play. But no longer.”’ 

It has already appeared that, before 
entering upon the duties of his office, 
Presilent Stiles had conceived the young 
students to be a ‘*‘ bundle of wild-fire ”’ 
that might not be easily controlled and 
governed. Although failing to credit 
himself with the excellent talents as a 
disciplinarian that later years proved him 
to possess, he correctly judged the semi- 
occasional rampant nature of student 
life. He,found the students anxious to 
celebrate his own inauguration into 
office by “ illuminating college and dis- 
charging cannon 4injthe evening.’ He 
did not directly 
refuse it, but dis- 
suaded them from 
it,and all remained 
tranquil, and even- 
ing prayers were 
attended as usual. 
A fence is invari- 
ably associated 
with Yale, and, 
during the time of 
which we write, 
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the corporation orders the steward 
build a new fence with open paling round 
the college yard, the old fence having 
been pulled down by riortous students.”’ 
Besides the fence there was a college 
pump, and the use to which this was 
placed on one occasion is thus described 
at the time: 

“ A great Contest has arisen between the 
young Sirs and Collegians on one side and 
Geltlemen in Town, chiefly of academic Edu- 
cation & some merchants on the other. It has 
been customary for those who graduated at 
Commercement to have a Ball in the State 
house, the Evening following, & invite their 
Friends & Relations — this produced a promis- 
cuous assembly. The Gentlemen of the Town 
are desirous of a politer Ball for Gentlemen of the 
army & other strangers, & claimed the Court- 
house. Half a dozen Bachelors of Arts, residing 
in Town chiefly & not in College, joined in a sepa- 
ration from their College Brethren, & among the 
rest Sir —-— who spake with less Delicacy than 
Was prudent upon the Candidates & their Com- 
pany. This excited the Resentment of all Col- 
lege. On'Monday night last, the Undergrad- 
uates in disguise took him under the College 
Pump — an high Indignity to any & especially 
towards a Graduate. He, instead ol entering a 
Complaint to the College Authority, complained 
to the Grand Jury & obtained a Presentment; 
& also brot an action at common Law tor one 
thousand pounds Damages.” 


Such episodes, however, were the 
exception and not the {rule, .for ‘the 
president had excellent talents for govern- 
ment, and was’ both loved and respected 
by the student body. 

At the death of the professor of divinity 
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in 1780, President Stiles’s work had so 
increased in quantity that he writes: 
‘‘T am called to fill the offices of three 
Professorships & the Presidency at the 
same time. And yet the Corporation 
keep me in so poor & parsimonius a 
manner, that domestic cares are a 
heavier Anxiety to me than all my 
College Cares.”’ 

President Stiles’s first wife had died 
during his pastorate in Newport, and the 
domestic cares he mentioned were pro- 
bably bearing more heavily upon him 
at this time than was the case a little 
later, when his household was under the 
direction of a second Mrs. Stiles. His 
diary chronicles one of the disturbing 
incidents occurring at home in these 
words: 


‘“‘ This Afternoon our maid Betty, a Canadian 
Girl of perhaps age 25, accidentally tumbled 
down the Well, perhaps 30 feet deep. We got 
her up very much bruised. She soon went into 
heavy convulsion Fits. The Doctor instantly 
let}her blood in the right arm & took away thirty 
ounces of Blood or more, being a great Bason 
twice full besides much spilled. In her fall to the 
Bottom of the Well, she received a violent Con- 
tusion of her head — but not a Fracture either 
of the scull or Limbs. The good Lord prepare us 
for sudden Death & dangerous Accidents.”’ 


So far as possible the president’s five 
daughters, from his eldest daughter 
Betsy, who was twenty-two, down to 
thirteen year old Polly, tried to relieve 
him from these household annoyances. 
Good girls all of them and well versed 
in the reading of the Holy Book. ‘“‘ My 
daughter Ruth,” writes Dr. Stiles, ‘ from 
1775 to 1793, or in 18 years, has read 
her Bible fourteen times through; and 
my grand-daughter Eliza, age 11, has 
read it through five times; my daughter 
Emilia has lost her minutes but has 
probably read it a dozen times & more; 
my other children have read it sundry 
times. . . . My family have had full 
opportunity of being acquainted with 
the sacred Contents of the Bible.” 

Such acquaintance as we have made 
with President Stiles up to this point 
partakes largely of externalities,— his 
appearance, routine duties, and the 
homely and primitive conditions under 
which he lived and administered his 
office. If for a brief space we now turn 


our attention to the field of achievement, 
and mark well the large results accom. 
plished, we will find ourselves measuring 
the man, not by the conditions sur. 
rounding him, but by that truer standard, 
—the spirit displayed in rising above 
conditions and advancing the cause with 
which he was identified. 

It required a patriot whose faith in the 
cause of American freedom never faltered, 
and one steadfast to the end, to keep 
the college together during this period. 
So unsettled were the times, that college 
was interrupted at the slightest alarm of 
the enemy, to say nothing of the march- 
ing back and forth of our own troops, 
“The duties of this holy day,’ writes 
President Stiles on a Sunday in 1778, 
“have been greatly interrupted by the 
army, although the army made as little 
disturbance as possible.’”’ The British, 
when they invaded New Haven a year 
later, were not so considerate; the stu- 
dents were driven away and dispersed, 
and did not return for three months. 
Tories and plotters were in evidence 
everywhere. Even the college printing 
was done in Hartford, because the 
printers located in New Haven, Thomas 
and Samuel Green, earlier of New Lon- 
don, were “a tory press, and unobliging 
to the college.”’ 

But inconvenience greater than from 
tory or invasion was suffered from the 
depreciation of the continental currency. 
It reached such a stage, in the fall of 1778, 
that the steward of the college was at his 
wits’ end to obtain provisions, and by 
the end of that year, finding himself 
wholly unable to uphold commons, 
college was dismissed until February 4. 
In the interval President Stiles rode to 
Hartford to plead with the governor to 
assist the steward with flour from the 
public store; but, no immediate relief 
being received, vacation was extended 
from the 4th to the 18th of February. 
Continental money stood fifteen for one 
compared with silver. Bad asconditions 
then were they rapidly grew worse. 
It was necessary to grant many leaves of 
absence to students whose parents could 
no longer support them at college. In 
December, 1779, continental money again 
failed to provide provisions, and college 
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was again dismissed. Currency was now 
forty for one compared with silver. 
College reassembled under a new arrange- 
ment, which was that the students make 
their payments in provisions — this being 
the only way the steward could get sup- 
plies. Even this plan did not furnish 
relief, and, with the continued deprecia- 
tion, commons had to be wholly aban- 
doned, and only such students remained 
as could board themselves at large in the 
town. These were dark days for Yale, 
but she struggled on under her indomi- 
table president, with bare shelves in the 
pantry, but with no scarcity of logic in 
the classroom; and when matters were 
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his guidance laid for Yale an early founda- 
tion of patriotism upon which she has 
ever builded. 

At the same time that President 
Stiles’s faith in the ultimate success 
of the patriotic cause was keeping college 
together, his own personal attainments, 


coupled with a natural capacity for 
making acquaintances, were bringing 


him into touch with the great men of the 
time, and giving the college over which 
he presided a reputation both at home 
and abroad. He dined with General 


Washington as early as 1775, and met 
him personally on at least three other 
He had _ the 


occasions. acquaintance 


A GLIMPSE OF THE YALE OF TO-DAY 


at their worst, when one hundred dollars 
continental purchased only one silver 
dollar in New Haven, when college 
attendance was at its lowest ebb, Presi- 
dent Stiles’s faith did not falter, and his 
reassuring comment was, ‘In time 
money matters will come right.’ He 
had written a few months earlier to 
Benjamin Franklin regarding Arnold's 
treason; “‘Gen. Arnold is a loss! But 
America is so fertile in Patriots, that we 
can afford to sell a Patriot or two everv 
year without any essential Injury to the 
glorious Cause of Liberty and Independ- 
ence.’ President Stiles was among the 
best of those partiots he described, and 


under 


of Israel Putnam and such other officers 
of first distinction as Lee, Heath, and 
Green. He was himself visited by Gen- 
eral Lafayette — the young French en- 
thusiast of twenty-two vears, who passed 
through New Haven in 1778. On the 
occasion of a visit to Newport he was 
entertained at dinner by Count de Roch- 
ambeau, with whom he conversed in 
Latin, although he found the count to 
speak it only ‘“‘tolerably.”” He met 
Rochambeau again two vears later. In 
August, 1779, he received a visit at New 
Haven from Baron de Steuben, ‘“‘ general 
under the King of Prussia, as well as 
General Washington.’”’ A _ few 
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weeks later he again welcomed the baron 
in company with the French minister. 
To his house, in June, 1784, came His 
Excellency, Gov. Thomas Jefferson, of 
Virginia, later chosen third president of 
the United States, introduced by a letter 
from Roger Sherman, representative at 
Congress, treasurer of Yale, and later the 
first mayor of New Haven. President 
Stiles met both John and Samuel Adams 
on several occasions. A close and in- 
timate friendship existed between him 
and Gov. Jonathan Trumbull, whose 
habit it was to always stop at the Stiles 
home during the sessions of the legis- 
lature in New Haven. The president 
was personally acquainted with practi- 
cally all the clergymen in Connecticut, 
among whom were such men as Dr. 
Joseph Bellamy and Jonathan Edwards. 
Patron as Dr. Stiles was of all kinds of 
discoveries and inventions, Eli Whitney 
followed the habit of other discoverers, 
when, in 1794, he visited the Stiles home 
and exhibited the newly invented ma- 
chine for cleaning cotton of its seed. 
Still lacking on our list is the name of 
one whose talents President Stiles, in 
common with the civilized world, held in 
special regard, a man with whom he had 
carried on a correspondence extending 
over a long period of years,— Benjamin 
Franklin, through whose influence his 
own diploma of Doctor of Divinity had 
been procured from Edinburg University. 

One thing accomplished towards the 
close of President Stiles’s administration 
was of such consequence as affecting the 
future of the college that we must for 
lack of space exclude all other achieve- 
ments for its mention. It has already 
been referred to at an early point in this 
paper — the conciliation and restoration 
of good feeling between legislature and 
college, and the promotion of a more 
friendly disposition throughout the state. 
It appeared to President Stiles, while 
attending the election at Hartford in 
1792, that there was a disposition on the 
part of the legislators to believe in the 
good economy and government of the 
college; that they were heartily tired out 
with forty years of storming against it 
and its “corporation of ecclesiastics ’’; 
that, while New York, Pennsylvania, and 
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‘ters would be permanent. 


other states were patronizing literature 
and making bounteous donations to 
their colleges, they were ashamed that 
Connecticut should do nothing for an 
institution in good reputation throughout 
the entire community; in short, that 
they felt that the irritation of half a 
century between civilians and clergy 
should be brought to an end, and al 
should be concerned in building up the 
college and extending its influence. 
President Stiles took advantage of this 
favorable disposition to converse much 
with the influential members, himself 
favoring a minority representation of 
civilians in the corporation. His efforts 
were rewarded by an act passed in May, 
by which “‘ The Assembly gave to Yale 
College certain Arrears of Taxes to be 
paid in paper, estimated to net the 
college perhaps twelve thousand pounds; 
on condition that the Corporation associ- 
ate eight civilians, viz., the Governor, 
Lieut. Governor, and six senators, whose 
succession was to be kept up in the elec- 
tion of the people, continuing the succes- 
sion of the old Corporation in their own 
election without the concurrence of the 
civilian members, etc.; no abolition 
being made of the former charter or 
constitution.”” One condition was at- 
tached to the act to the effect that it be 
accepted by the then existing corporation 
within a year. So liberal an act, Presi- 
dent Stiles had not even considered 
possible. He had least of all expected 
the legislature to acquiesce in continuing 
the ministers as a majority in the cor 
poration. Heat once saw its advantages 
and possibilities. It would unite Moses 
and Aaron. It would extinguish the 
jealousy of the civilians towards the 
clergy and promote a friendly disposi- 
tion throughout the state. President 
Stiles urged upon the corporation its 
immediate acceptance, giving it as his 
opinion that it was not only safe and best 
to adopt it, but that it was expedient 
to adopt it at once, without any negotia- 
tion or procrastination. He urged that, 
should the plan be accepted, the sug: 
gested proportion of civilians and minis- 
How 
erringly he judged the matter is shown 
by the fact that the only change since 
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made has been the substitution of six 
alumni of the college in place of the six 
senators. He argued that, as the minis- 
ters would have the majority and power 
of self-perpetuation, it must be their 
own unfaithfulness if every religious 
interest and end of the primary institu- 
tion was not permanéntly secured and 
perpetuated under the new arrangement. 
In these sentiments, the corporation 
agreed, and the act was accepted by 
which college and commonwealth were 
joined in a closer union; and for the first 
time the college began to prosper from 
grants of some degree of liberality from 
the state. It was a wide departure from 
the time-guarded traditions of the college, 
and though wisely taken, as time has 
proven, it was not entered upon without 
some misgivings. ‘‘I hope this Work 
is of God,’’ was the comment the presi- 
dent made in his diary, ‘‘ and that it may 
be considered as the marvellous Disposal 
of his Providence who has the Command 
of all Hearts. It was most unexpected 
to me, that there could possibly have 
been effected such a change on the minds 
of the general Assembly & public & such 
Condescentions & Liberality in their 
Offers. And I can ascribe it to none 
but him who turns the Hearts of men 
as the Rivers of Waters are turned & 
can make even Nations willing ina Day.” 

President Stiles’sadministration at Yale 
was terminated by his death, on May 12, 
1795, in his sixty-eighth year. Having 
successfully maintained the college 
through the trying times of the revolu- 
tion, having extended its influence at 
home and made its name favorably 
known in more distant quarters, it was 
fitting, as his career was drawing to a 
close, that this man, elected to his 
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collegiate office on the recommendation 
of the people, should finally have con- 
summated the great work of conciliation 
that they had proclaimed him so worthy 
to undertake. That the constitution, 
under which the great university is 
governed to-day exists in its present 
excellence is an everlasting monument 
to his wisdom and foresight. 

If Yale is close to the hearts of the 
people, it is in large measure because 
she once lived the humble life and shared 
the hardships of those early times. It is 
such austere and discouraging condi- 
tions of life that tend to produce the 
substantial qualities of greatness. One 
of a group of three great universities, 
Yale is in some respects the most Ameri- 
can of them all. It is much younger 
than Harvard and considerably older 
than Princeton. 

Harvard long stood as _ particularly 
representative of a somewhat ex- 
clusive New England culture. Princeton 
was long fostered by strong 
Presbyterian element of the middle 
states. Yale was less influenced by 
section, more in sympathy with the life 
of the broad land. Harvard took her 
early teachers, as she did her college 
colors, from Cambridge; for hers, Prince- 
ton looked to Scotland, the home of 
organized Presbyterianism. | Harvard 
has been called a ‘‘ new Cambridge,” 
and Princeton a ‘“ new Glasgow.” But 
Yale, beginning,in a modest way, grew 
up with\the commonwealth, and is alto- 
gether American. What obligations were 
hers, she incurred within the Common- 
wealth; for her earlier teachers, as in the 
case of President Stiles, were the products 
of such educational advantages as Amer- 
ica herself afforded. 
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FLOWERS OF OUR TREES 


By L. W. BROWNELL 


readers are acquainted with the 
flowers of our most common native 
trees, or how many of them even know 
that every tree that grows must have a 
flower of some sort in order that the 
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species may be perpetuated? They of 
course know the wealth of perfumed 
bloom that whitens our orchards in May, 
they may even be slightly acquainted 
with the blossoms of some others than our 
fruit trees, but I doubt if there are many 
who could name, without hesitation, the 
flowers of more than half a dozen trees 
if they were shown them plucked from 
the trees themselves, or could even dis- 
tinguish between the bloom of the cherry 
and the peach or plum. 

As I have intimated every tree has a 
flower of some sort. Many of them are, 
unfortunately, insignificant, but, on the 
other hand, a large number are extremely 


beautiful in one way or another, and some 
are very showy, as is instanced by the 
magnificent blossom of the magnolia, 
which most every one must know, a pure 
white flower whose broad petals often 
reach an expanse, when fully opened, of 
six inches and over. These trees, of 
which there are several species, are to be 
seen to the best advantage in their natural 
habitat, which is the south, but many 
have been imported to more northern 
climes and have flourished to a greater or 
less extent. They are now fairly com- 
mon in many of our more pretentious 
country places. 

The earliest tree flowers to show them- 
selves are those of the black alder, the 
graceful tassels of which may be seen 
hanging from the bare, angular, black 
branches of the alder, along the borders 
of marshy streams, as early as the latter 
part of February or first part of March. 
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They are closely followed, however, by 
the catkins of the willows, the ‘‘ pussy- 
willows’”’ of our childhood. Indeed 
March might be called the month of cat- 
kins, for very many of the trees put forth 
their blossoms before they do their 
leaves, or at least while yet the leaves 
are very young, and would we learn to 
know these blossoms we must search for 
them during March and early April. 

There are great numbers of these cat- 
kins beside the two species which I have 
already mentioned, all differing one from 
the other, and yet all much alike in gen- 
eral form and appearance. Thev usually 
grow in clusters and, to my eyes at least, 
a tree covered with the graceful bunches 
of tassels is fully as beautiful, if not more 
so, than when entirely clothed in its livery 
of green. 

The catkin flowers are really, in the 
floral world at least, the heralds of spring, 
if indeed spring ever needs a herald, for 
they appear before even the marsh mari- 
gold or the hepatica, that earliest of our 
woodland flowers. They clothe the bare 
branches of the trees with a beauty all 
their own; a softer and more ethereal 
but no less delightful covering than that 


which is later formed by the green foliage, 

Here is an alder with its dark brown. 
pendulous clusters, swaying to every 
breeze that passes; there is a white birch 
with its smaller, daintier droops; yonder 
is another of the same group, the black or 
sweet birch with its larger, darker, and 
more robust, but no less interesting flow- 
ers. They are one and all exquisite pro- 
ductions of nature’s art, tassels that no 
other loom than nature’s could possibly 
reproduce. The black walnut and the 
butternut trees have catkins so closely 
resembling each other that it is hard for 
a novice to tell them apart, about the 
only noticeable difference lying in the 
fact that the latter is a longer and thicker, 
heavier tassel than the former. The 
American aspen, one of the most beauti- 
ful of our native trees, whose heart- 
shaped leaves, with the silvery sheen on 
their under side, are never still even upon 
the most windless day, giving to the tree 
the name sometimes used of “ quaking 
aspen,’ has catkinsof a beautiful golden- 
brown color. All of the poplars bear 
catkins more or less ruddy in color, and 4 
little later in the season the ground be- 
neath each tree will be covered with those 
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that have fallen, each one looking like 
nothing more than some kind of a furry 
caterpillar. 

But the willows with their downy little 
“pussies ’’ must naturally take pre- 
eminence at this time, and to my mind 
there is nothing much more pleasing to 
the eve than a willow copse in the March 
days when the soft yellow tassels of the 
catkins show in such exquisite harmony 
against the grays and browns of the still 
leafless trees. There are many different 
species of willow, each bearing catkins 
of more or less beauty, but the commonest 
as well as the most beautiful is undoubt- 
edly the glaucous or “ pussy ’”’ willow, 
which grows everywhere in moist places, 
from Nova Scotia to Delaware. 

Why is it, | wonder, that so few people 
realize the beauty of the catkins in these 
early spring days and use them for indoor 
decoration when the only other flowers 
that we can get are from the hothouses? 
To be sure they distribute their pollen 


rather too freely to be called quite cleanly, 
but this disagreeable quality is, at least 
so it would seem to me, more than offset 
by their really considerable beauty. But 
it may be that I am biased, that my love 
for all things of the out of doors leads me 
into seeing beauty where it really does not 
exist, but at all events I would rather be 
in that condition than in the condition of 
seeing beauty in nothing, as is the sad 
case of many people whom I know. 

In late March and early April the 
maples come into bloom, the first usually 
being the scarlet maple. R'ght well 
does it deserve its name, for its spring 
suit is no less gaudy than is the one that 
it dons in the fall, and with its complete 
covering of brilliant scarlet flowers it is a 
most conspicuous and beautiful object 
and one that cannot fail to be noted from 
a considerable distance. Of the other 
members of this family the sugar maple 
is probably the most common, its flowers, 
blossoming at the end of pedicels from 
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one and a half to three inches in length, 
droops in clusters and are of a greenish 
vellow in color. The striped or goose- 
foot maple, so called from the shape of 
its leaves, is a later bloomer, its large 
clusters of greenish-vellow flowers, in 
many cases the color being almost en- 
tirely green, unfolding after the leaves 
have become fully grown. It is, as a 
fule, a very profusely flowered tree, and 
while the combination of the rather dark 
foliage with the lighter yellowish green of 
the tlowers makes a delightful combina- 
tion, it always seemed to me as if the 
flowers and leaves were overcrowding 
the stems and branches, as if there was 
hardly room enough for them all. 

Later still come the wild cherries, with 
their long, drooping clusters of small 
white flowers. They are, unfortunately, 
all too short lived, lasting but a day or 
two even upon the tree, and dropping 
their petals almost immediately upon 
being picked. The oaks, with their long, 
loose catkins, like ragged tassels or strings 
loosely strung with beads; the elms, with 
their small indeterminately colored flow- 
ers seemingly altogether too insignificant 
for such tall and stately trees; the hazel 
and hop hornbeam, that in themselves 
look nothing alike, but whose neat little 
catkins closely resemble one another with 
the exception that the former is some- 
what the longer; and the hickory with 
its slender, unpretentious catkin, are all 
flowers of April. At the same time, in 
the damper woods, we will find one of the 
daintiest of all the tree blooms, the shad- 
bush, while in the higher, dryer woods 
lives its near relative, the June or service 
berry, having an equally dainty blossom. 
Both blossoms are pure white, five 
petaled, the latter, perhaps, averaging 
slightly larger than the former. Against 
the cold background of leafless, gray 
trunks and dead brown leaves, they 
stand out with a delicate, starlike beauty 
that is a delight to behold. 

Of course, as I have already said, by 
far the showiest of all our tree blossoms 
is the large-flowered magnolia, but not 
far behind it in the race for the first place 
come the locusts. Of these there are 
two species,— the common locust and the 
clammy locust, the former being much the 
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more common of the two, therefore the 
one that is most generally seen. We all 
know them, with their masses of pendant, 
pealike, white blossoms, growing in 
large, loose clusters, so like, except in 
color, the cultivated wistaria. The sim- 
ilarity between the flowers of the locust 
and those of the wistaria is not to be 
wondered at when we know that, despite 
the fact that one is a large tree and the 
other a running vine, they are very closely 
related, belonging to the same family 
although to different genera. 

The two species of locust are not easily 
distinguishable at sight by one not well 
versed in botany. They both bloom in 
late May and early June, although per- 
haps the clammy species is a little later in 
blooming than the common, its clusters 
of flowers a little shorter and heavier, 
with a shade more of pinkish tinge to 
them, and the stems more viscid. They 
are easily distinguished, however, as soon 
as we put them to our noses, for, alas, 
the clammy species has no odor at all, 
while that of the common locust is almost 
overpowering in its sweetness. 

At about the same time blossoms the 
tulip tree, whitewood or basswood, by 
which names it is sometimes known, the 
flowers of which can vie with those more 
earthy plants of the same name, in 
shape, at least, if not in coloring. They 
are, or should be, familiar objects to all 
my readers and, therefore, need no de- 
scription other than that furnished by the 
accompanying photograph. 

Now, also, is the time for the blossom- 
ing of horse chestnuts, with their large, 
pyramidal clusters of white, golden- 
hearted flowers, and the pawlonia, with 
its upright cluster of bell-shaped, purple 
blooms. Can any one look at either of 
these flowers and say that they are not 
the equal in beauty of almost all, and 
even surpass very many, of cultivated 
flowers. And yet we almost never see 
them used for decoration, and what is 
the reason? Because the great majority 
of people are so blind that they can only 
see beauty in that which they have been 
told is beautiful and which has been re- 
cognized as such for years. In other 
words they are incapable of discovering 
beauty in anything for themselves. 
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And, by the way, do any of my readers 
know the reason why the horse chestnut 
tree was so named? The next time you 
pass one break a leaf from its twig or a 
twig from its branch and examine the 
spot at which it was attached. There 
you will find your answer, for, clearly 
imprinted, you will find the exact image 
of the bottom of a horse’s hoof, even to 
the heads of the nails that hold the shoe 
on. 
The last tree to blossom in the spring is 
the chestnut, its blooms not appearing 
until well into June, 
when the tree is 
fully leaved out. 
But they are well 
worth seeing when 
they do come, for a 
chestnut tree, with 
its long feathery 
fronds of light- 
brown catkins nest- 
ling among the 
dark green of its 
foliage is truly a 


most exquisite 
sight. 
There is one 


tree, Or more cor- 
rectly speaking, 
shrub of which I 
have not yet 
spoken, that might 
well be called, in 
its flowering ar- 
rangements, the 
freak among trees. 
It is most difficult 
‘to say whether 
it should be spoken 
of as the last to 
bloom of one year 
or the first of the next. Iam speaking 
of the witch hazel which puts forth 
its blossoms in November when every- 
thing else is dead or dying. The 
leaves of the shrub fall early and it is 
most curious to see this tough, angular, 
ugly skeleton of a bush studded with 
straggling, yellow-green flowers, with 
petals resembling very narrow, twisted 
ribbons, which shine against the sun like 
clusters of golden stars. 


Thoreau wrote on October 16: ‘‘ Am 
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surprised to find an abundance of witch 
hazel now at the height of its change.” 
In the lower Hudson Valley this change 
does not come, however, until November, 
as I have said. He continues: ‘“ The 
tallest bushes are bare, though in bloom; 
but the lowest are full of leaves, many 
of them green, but chiefly clear and 
handsome yellow of various shades, 
from a pale lemon in the shade, or within 
the bush, to a darker and warmer yellow 
without. Some have even a hue of 
crimson; some are green with bright 
yellow along thre 
veins.” It is a 
rare exception, 
however, when we 
find, at least along 
the Hudson Valley, 
flowers and leaves 
on the bush at the 
same time. The 
leaves have vgen- 
erally been gone 
even some weeks 
before the flowers 
put in their ap- 
pearance. 
Naturally, of all 
the flowering trees, 
there are none that 
can equal in collec- 
tive beauty the 
fruit trees in full 
bloom. There can 
hardly be anything 
more _ exquisite 
either in nature 
or art than a hill- 
side apple orchard 
buried under its 
billowy masses of 
pinkish -white 
bloom, or a peach or plum tree with its 
blossom laden limbs. If there are any of 
my readers that are unacquainted 
with the flowers of our native wild trees, 
I would advise them to go and cultivate 
that acquaintance. Naturally there are 
many of the tree flowers of which I have 
said nothing, for a short article is hardly 
the place to give a check list of all our 
native trees, but I have mentioned the 
majority of the more common ones, the 
rest you will have to find for yourselves. 
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Ode for Easter Dap 
On Life ternal 


By CHARLES GIBSON 


~ 


Decoration by James Senior Young 


Is it through valleys with fair violets strewn, 
Through fields of daisies, buttercups or grass, 
Such as in childhood we were wont to pass; 
Or through some forest path but newly_hewn, 
Darkened by clouds, or lit by turquoise skies, 
While, canopied, sweet song around us flies? — 
Say, Father, to the Child that asks;of Thee, 
Are these the pictures-that his Soul shall see, 
As onward it doth journey toward its goal? 
"Mid some such scene its passage shall it make 
From Earth to Heaven and o’er the ages roll; 
Or wrecked upon the shoal 
Of wickedness and sin, its misery take 
To some dark corner in eternal shame, 
And leave to better men immortal fame? 


* * * * * 


But oh, by all we hold 

Most worthy to enfold 
Within the vaulted chambers of our heart, 
Let not the heavenly vision from us part! 

In purest beauty shall the scene be laid, 
And fragrant with the rarest blooms be made, 
So that, though life be calm, or chill and cold, 
Or poor or high, or fretted by past woes, 

Or filled with all that age or childhood knows, 

The Majesty of God we may behold. 


—— 
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WITH THE NEW ENGLAND’S PUBLISHERS 
A WORD ON THE FUTURE OF YOUR MAGAZINE 


surprise to our friends. Without preliminary announcement we are taking the extra- 
ordinary step of cutting the price of the magazine in half. Hereafter the subscription 
price will be $1.50 a year instead of $3.00. 

In making this change we do not credit ourselves with the hewing of a new path. We are but 
following, as we understand it, the intent and purpose of those before us. It is very evident to us 
that it was the thought of the publishers of the first number of this present series of the New Enc- 
LAND, which began in 1889, to bring out a popular-priced magazine, a magazine for everybody. 
In the day of the thirty-five cent magazine, they courageously placed the price at twenty-five cents. 
We are therefore glad that we can now offer New Englanders and lovers of New England and the 
things that New Englanders love a magazine that some of our friends call “ the most beautiful 
of all the magazines,” a magazine devoted to history, art, literature, and music, and the wonderful 
out of doors for fifteen cents. 

To those who willingly paid the double price and made it possible for us to make this de- 
sirable move within so short a time after undertaking to build up the prestige of the old New Eng- 
land, we extend our heartiest thanks as well as that of the thousands who might not otherwise have 
joined our circle of friends. 

You will rejoice with us in the growing prosperity of the magazine of which this change is but 
one of many indications. As we propose to give you the same magazine with, we hope, constant im- 
provement it must be evident to you all that unless our circulation is more than doubled we are 
heavy losers by the change. Doubtless your friends who have enjoyed single copies of 
the magazine from time to time will now have it regularly at our reduced price. If you meet any 
such, will you not impress it upon them that we do not at all object to entering subscriptions out 
of the so-called subscription season. 

Of our future plans you can form an accurate opinion from this number of the magazine. 
If you will compare it with the April number of a year ago, the changes and improvements that 
you will be able to note will do more to explain our ideals and aims than anything that we might 
be able to say here. 

One announcement we are particularly eager to make: For fifteen months we have been work- 
ing hard to make every issue count for the honor of New England. In our first new number, March, 
1908, you will find these words: 

“ Opportunity! Is not New England full of opportunities? In manufacture, is not New 
England first, and have we not streams as yet undammed? If we manufacture, must we not sell? 
Have we not harbors and shipping? Are we awake to the possibilities of foreign ex port? 

; dearth of opportunity? Rather the dearth of young men to develop opportunities that lie all 
around us!” 

In that first issue we dedicated ourselves to booming New England. Wonder of wonders, we 
now see before us the beginning of such a movement to shout, “New England, glorious New Eng- 
land,” from the housetops, as is not suspected by those few who are destined to be among the 
leaders in the movement. Keep your eyes on the Boards of ‘Trade and other business organiza- 
tions of our live New England towns. 

Our greatest hope for the future is that our change of price will help us to spread this pro- 
paganda of a new and greater New England. We want to be generally recognized in and out of 
New England as New England’s House-Organ, her spokesman and crier of her wares, the courier 
who shouts her progress. 

We announce here indefinitely a series of six or more articles. In these we shall consider, first, 


“4 SNHIS April Number of the New ENGLAND Macazine contains what we trust is a pleasunt 
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the best methods for the advancement of the interests of the New England States as a group; second, 
as individuals; third, as communities, cities, and towns. We then propose to tell the world at 
large why New England made goods \ead all others,—in material, workmanship, etc., and 
to make known everywhere New England’s leadership in American manufactures in lines not 
suspected by the general public. To these features we invite immediate attention, 

We are able to announce another feature that will not only interest you as a New Englander, 
but will also secure for your own magazine avery wide reading, proclaiming throughout the United 
States New England ideals of public virtue and probity. 

‘This feature is the continuation of Mr. Lawson’s great serial prophecy, “THE FUTURE OF 
OUR COUNTRY.” 

“Can a Republic endure?’’ So, in the March New Encianp, Mr. Lawson ended the most 
wonderful three pages he ever wrote. He will continue, probably in the May number, with a 
résume of the successes of the people in the war they have been waging through these past years 
of an awakening public conscience, for equality under the law. 

[r is a most remarkable and gratifying fact, but one seldom noted, that we are now beginning 
to reap the fruits of some of the earlier agitation. Suits that have long been pending are now being 
heard and verdicts that years ago would have startled the country to-day scarcely evoke a headline 
from the daily press. And, furthermore, although a year or two ago many journalists hastened 
to proclaim that the day of “* muck-raking ” (as they termed it) had passed, as many shafts of fre 
are being launched to-day as heretofore. The man whose words of warning a few years ago were 
“ wild flights of imagination ” is to-day the “ seer and the prophet.” 

Following this story of the forward steps that our country has made, Mr. Lawson will take up 
in detail some of the most important issues now before the American people. 

lf our Republic is to endure, there are questions that must be answered, not by specious 
argument, or pages of economic discussion to which there is no end, but by action. 

1. Suppose as the French economist Proudhon has insisted, our present system of bank- 
ing is “* built on quicksand,” will the institution of a United States Postal Savings Bank give us one 
permanent prop? 

2. [fit istrue that prohibition that is not prohibitive,or the making of lawsthat are not en- 
forced, makes law breakers of countless thousands of those who sincerely believe themselves 
honorable men, shall we continue to inculcate disrespect of law or repeal the impossible ¢ 

3. Is it true that a great corporation, or other employer of astute lawyers, can find a way to 
break the spirit of our law and still keep its letter? 

4. What is required of a people who would make certain that they and not the few shall make 
our laws? 

5. Can the working man work out his own salvation through the present methods of com- 
bination and strikes, etc. ? 

What are the proper uses of capital, legitimate, productive / 

7. Isthere such a thing as a good trust? 

8. Are we to be a nation without a God? 

9. How shall the wealthy be justly taxed ? 

10. What should be our relation to foreign peoples ? 

11. Ought there to be restriction of immigration ? 

12. Will the education of the future be the education of the present ? 

13. Ought the people, through the government, to own as well as control public utilities ? 

14. What isto be the future of Roosevelt’s friend, the American farmer ? 

These questions we have propounded to Mr. Lawson. We have asked him to consider them 
from a strictly utilitarian point of view, in the belief that his answers will be along the line of action 
rather than of theory. These questions, with possible additions or emendations, will be treated in 
the ensuing issues of the New ENGLAND MaGazine. We trust that as they will be widely read and 
discussed, they will prove truly helpful. 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED DAY AT NANTASKET 


By ISABEL A. DAME 


HE children of to-day have little 
conception of what a day at Nan- 
tasket meant to the children of 
the forties and fifties. There was no 
regular line of steamers running from 
Rowe’s Wharf; the railroad station was 
two or three miles from the beach; trol- 
leys were not even in existence. Nan- 
tasket itself had no large houses except 
the Rockland House, a magnificent hotel 
to unsophisticated eyes, and a few rough 
boat sheds a little back from the water. 
But the foundations of Nantasket’s popu- 
larity were there, and the beach and the 
ocean were a 
Mecca to chil- 
dren over fifty 
years ago. 
Itwasnotbe- 
fore the haying 
was partlyover 
that the ‘neigh- 
borhood came 
deep con- 
sultation on 
the day to be 
set for Nan- 
tasket. The 
children, in 
gi‘ng ha m 
aprons and 
pantalets, were 
tugging at 
their mothers’ 
skirts with eyes 
wide open at 
the magic 
words ‘Going 
to Nantasket!”’ 
The words were 
hardly spoken 
before the ex- 


how long they had to wait. Long prepa- 
ration was unfortunately necessary, and 
anticipation had time to run riot. It 
was to be a drive of fifteen or eighteen 
miles; the tide must be low for the long 
ride on the beach; provisions and wraps 
must be ready for the children,—for in 
those righteous days the families num- 
bered eight to ten. 

When the red sunset was still prophe- 
sying a good to-morrow, the children 
were abed, forestalling the early start. 
With the sunrise all was alive and the 
mothers busy with breakfast and the 
dressing of 
children who 
wouldn’t keep 
still and who 
“tumbled 
themselves up” 
as fast as they 
were dressed. 
One by one the 
old covered 
wagons, after- 
wards modern- 
ized into the 
more stylish 
Democrat, ”’ 
finally appear- 
ed, somewhat 
like a small 
carryall with 
closed sides of 
black canvas. 
The whole 
neighborhood 
was out, and 
more than forty 
wagons jogged 
briskly through 
the town, with 
the late strag- 


cited couriers 

were rushing glers adding 
from door to Slowly on to 
door, only the rear of 
eager to know “By THE TIME HINGHAM WAS REACHED” the procession. 
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By the time that Hingham was 
reached the tired children were glad to 
get out and run about a little while the 
horses were watered by the pump and the 
old watering trough. The venerable old 
church, still the oldest house of public 
worship now in use in the United States, 
looked down on the merry party. Hing- 
ham was indeed a marvelous place to the 
children, with its dignified and preten- 
tious old houses and its wide elm-arched 
Streets. Awe seldom interferes with 
hunger, however, and Hingham was 
doubly welcome for its grant of a little 
luncheon to the favored few, of cookies, 
crackers, or doughnuts which thoughtful 
mothers had provided on the sly. The 
big laden baskets, however, must not 
have their covers lifted on any account 
until the grand hour for dinner had ar- 
rived. Children were piled back into the 
wagons after some swapping among the 
different teams, and the journey con- 
tinued. 

Before the long stretchof heavy sand by 
the Rockland House was reached, many 
little ones had dropped off to sleep and 
lay in the arms of their mothers or on the 
floor of the wagons. 

With the first whiff of salt from the 
sea the weariest children came to their 
feet. The fathers were out, tramping 
through the heavy sand to lighten the 
load for the lathered horses until they 
had crossed to the hard sand. The 
children were kept in the carriages as 
long as they would stay, but one after 
another the horses stopped, and the 
children leaped out, and soon there was 
a grand chase along the beach. Such 
scattering and scampering as followed! 
There was the hard sand underfoot, and 
far ahead Strawberry Hill and Point 
Allerton. What child would not feel 
wings upon his heels, and what child 
could avoid too carefully the pools of 
water? Stumbling accidentally or de- 
liberately into the water, on they ran by 
the edge of the waves, like the little sand- 
peeps which they frightened. How the 
birds fluttered and scattered as the chil- 
dren darted for them! Then what gasps 
of surprised joy arose as the little shells, 
‘so precious to children, were picked up. 
Little sea urchins, not so numerous, were 
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carefully carried in handkerchiefs, and 
seamoss ‘‘for mother to make blanc- 
mange out of,’’ was grasped in both 
hands. Bits and ends of wreckage were 
examined with great interest by the 
elders and gathered for firewood. Thien, 
as the children’s frocks were wet, off 
came shoes and stockings, for the witer 
could be no longer resisted. One young 
toddler, who had been ill for weeks nd 
had been thought almost too delicat~ to 
bring, revived by the fresh salt air, was 
walking, actually walking for the first 
time in her life on the clean, hard sand, 
and the anxious mother was almost 
beside herself for joy. Before Straw- 
berry Hill was reached, the majority were 
glad to get back into the wagons, for 
little legs were tired ones. 

At the foot of the hill the party went 
in shore a little. The horses were taken 
from the shafts and tied to an old barn, 
where they stood lashing at horseflies, 
but looking as if quite interested in the 
proceedings. The wagons were drawn 
up in a hollow square and a covering 
made by tying old shawls and linen lap- 
robes together. The men went out to 
gather in driftwood and start a fire, or 
to draw water in big pails and buckets. 
Some went to the harbor side to dig 
clams, or to hull for lobsters,coming back 
in high good spirits to surrender their 
eagerly awaited burdens. 

The big fire had burned long enough, 
the seaweed had been gathered, and all 
was ready for the clams to be packed 
and roasted on the hot stones. The 
chowder was being prepared a little 
beyond, with a mighty paring of potatoes 
and peeling of onions, and a heavenly 
odor was rising as the cover came off 
for the generous piece of butter that went 
in just before the kettle was removed 
from the fire. Wooden horses and boards 
appeared from the job wagon and were 
placed along the sides of the hollow 
square. The baskets at last were emp- 
tied; the cold roast chickens, cucumbers, 
sandwiches, cakes, and pies displayed in 
a glory surpassing description. Summer 
apples, peaches, and plums made young 
mouths water. Just before the clams 
were done, ears and ears of sweet corn 
that had been partially husked were 
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placed in the hot seaweed and served 
with the corn. When all at last was 
ready, the famished party “set to” 
and for a brief spell silence reigned. 
But the wags, partially satisfied, began to 
find their tongnes, and then peal upon 
peal of laughter burst forth and the feast 
lost a little of its savagery. Finally the 
small boys alone remained behind. 

Then came pipes for the men and the 
solace of clearing up and packing away 
for the women. Some of the men went 
out rowing, and others took a bath, 
though few could swim. On the ocean 
side the children were allowed to “ pad- 
dle,’ and shrieks went up as they were 
caught by the waves, for the tide was 
coming in. There were none of the 
bathing suits of to-day, and only a few 
of the mothers had provided old slips 
instead for their children. These moved 
into the water very cautiously in their 
various garbs with hands tightly clasped 
with each other. When a larger wave 
came and wet them through, they 
shricked and came chattering back 
through the surf to the shore, their im- 
provised bathing suits clinging to them. 

Brown and sunburned were the chil- 
dren, who were at last called in to start 
for home, in order that they might ride 
on the beach before the tide was full 
instead of the rough road above the 
shore. All were as eager to go as they 


had been to start, though they begged 
“to run alongside.” One by one again 
they were taken in along the way, and 
the mothers had little trouble after a few 
miles, for the children were soundly 
sleeping. Their elders rejoicing in the 
quiet were stirred once more to the old 
time songs accompanied by the regular 
beat of the horses’ hoofs. “ I'll chase 
the antelope over the plain,” rang out 
the voices over the darkening country 
roads. Then the refrain of the antelope 
hunters melted into the more appropriate 
“Farmer’s Boy,” a song that would 
have rejoiced Roosevelt’s heart: 


‘“* Can you tell me,”’ said he, “ if any there be 
Who would like to give employ 
For to plough and to sow and to reap and to 


hoe, 
And to be a farmer’s boy.” 


‘‘ Speed away,’’ came the refrain as the 
teams drew nearer home, and “ Hurrah 
for Old New England!” capped the 
climax. It resounded through the hills 
and wakened the darkness with its full 
chorus. Blue hills in the distance loomed 
dimly up, while the long procession of 
wagons ebbed slowly away, and by nine 
o'clock the journey was at an end. All 
were shortly in blissful unconsciousness, 
but memories were deep enough to last 
for the next year, and to the writer for 
more than sixty years. 


‘AS EAGER TO GO AS TO START”’ 
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MARTHA’S VINEYARD, THE GEM OF THE 


NORTH ATLANTIC 


By CAPTAIN GEO. W. ELDRIDGE, Author Eldridge’s Charts 


of the Atlantic Coast 


FOREWORD.—I came to Martha’s Vineyard thirty-three years ago, an invalid. 
To-day I am a practical demonstration of what the singularly salubrious climu'e of thts 
island can do to restore health, and my experience has been verified in the cases oj many 
others. The principal object I have in writing this article 1s to make the advantages 0} 
Martha’s Vineyard as a health resort more extensively known. I have endeavored io 
conscicntiously represent these advantages tn the following pages, belreving that whin. they 
are more fully known and understood the people of the United States will ma've «j this 
island a grand santtartum. 

I earnestly hope my words may be one of the means of its becoming such. 


largest island on the New Eng- 

land coast. It is in the form of 

an irregular triangle, about twenty-three 

miles long and ten and one fourth miles 
wide at its widest part. 

It is bounded on the east, south, and 

west by the Atlantic Ocean and on the 


Misses VINEYARD is the 


north by Vineyard 
Sound. It is sit- 
uated four miles 
from the main land 
at its nearest point. 

The surface of 
this beautifulisland 
is gently undulat- 
ing and gradually 
rising to an eleva- 
tion of three 
hundred feet above 
the level of the sea 
at the highest part 
which is a little 
north of the central 
part of the island 
and is known by 
the name of Indian 


The island is 
largely covered 
With woodland, 
farms, and minia- 
turelakes. Six towns 
are pleasantly 


located on different parts of it. Their 
names are Edgartown (the county seat), 
Oak Bluffs (formerly Cottage City), Tis- 
bury (practically Vineyard Haven), West 
Tisbury, Chilmark, and Gay Head. This 


last is an Indian reservation. The three 


Yours for health and happiness, 
W. ELDRIDGE 


first-mentioned are the principal towns 
and are on the east end of the island (see 


map). 


A SKETCH OF 
THE ISLAND'S 
HISTORY 


The curious 
student, in his 
translation of Ice- 
landic lore, will 
find a vague and 
hazy outline of 
reference to the 
discoveries and ex- 
plorations in Amer- 
ica by the intrepid 
and adventurous 
Norseman. At- 
cording to Scan- 
dinavian sagas, one 
Lief Erikson, a 
mariner in the 
eleventh century, 
was the first to 
sail to this hem- 
isphere, but we fail 
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IN THE HEART OF HISTORIC EDGARTOWN 


to find any explanation of the configura- 
tion of the coast made by this fear- 
less adventurer. Professor Hosford, 
of Harvard College, went so far, 
however, as to suggest that the names 
of some of the Vineyard localities are 
of Norse origin. For instance, No- 
man’s-land is a corruption of Norseman’s 
land, and that East Chop and West Chop, 
at the entranceof Vineyard Haven harbor, 
is the Norseman’s name for Ost Kop 
(East Cape) and Vest Kop (West Cape). 

The first explorer to leave any account 
of the New England coast was Barthola- 
mew Gosnoid, an English mariner, who, 
having the Jove of adventure in his breast, 
set sail from Falmouth, England, in 1602, 
to explore the shores of the new world. 
He sailed around Cape Cod and up the 
southern shores of Nantucket and the 
Vineyard, mistaking them at first for 
the main land. He landed on Noman’s- 
land and named it ‘ Marthae’s Vine- 
yard,” which name was afterwards trans- 


ferred to this Martha’s Vineyard of the 
present day. It appears that on May 
28, 1602, Gosnold decided to locate 
on Cuttyhunk Island (which is to the 
northward of the Vineyard about five 


‘miles) the westernmost of a group (see 


map) which he named the Elizabeth Isles, 
in honor of Queen Elizabeth, who died 
that year. 

This beautiful and picturesque group 
of islands lies longitudinally east by north 
and west by south — length of the group 
sixteen miles, and are nearly parallel with 
Martha’s Vineyard, separated from it by 
Vineyard Sound. 

Gosnold built a house and fort on 
Cuttyhunk, the remains of which are 
still pointed out to the curious visitors,* 
and made preliminary arrangements to 
start a plantation, with the intention of 
establishing a colony, but his companies 
seemed to live in mortal terror of the 


*A monument has recently been constructed 
there of native stones to mark the spot. 
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Indians, and finally persuaded him to 
abandon his project and return to Eng- 
land, which he did, June 18th. During 
their stay at Cuttyhunk they procured 
large quantities of sassafras root, which 
at that time was worth nearly a dollar 
per pound in England, and was supposed 
to possess wonderful medicinal qualities. 

There are three accounts of Gosnold’s 
voyages, and in one of them reference is 
made to the fact that he landed on the 
preserit Martha’s Vineyard, but for some 
reason he did not see fit to remain only 
for a short time. Probably the Indians 
were liostile to the newcomers, and looked 
upon them as intruders. In one of the 
accounts referred to, the cliffs of Gay 
Head (see map) are described, and 
Gosnold called these beautiful head lands, 
Dover Cliffs, as they reminded him of 
those on his own coast by the same name. 

We also find that he especially men- 
tions that there was on this Island (the 
Vineyard) an abundance of trees and 
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vines of luxurious growth. Five years 
later, in 1607, Captain Martin Pring, 
with a more courageous company than 
Gosnold’s, anchored in Vineyard Haven 
harbor, which he named Whitsum Bay, 
and proceeded to build a stockade on the 
high bluff on the west side of the harbor — 
now known by the name of Neptune 
heights, but will be remembered by the 
older inhabitants as ‘‘ Huselton’s Head.”’ 

From this time the Vineyard, which 
had become known to the English by 
the Indian name of Kapawack, seems to 
have been considered one of the most 
important places on the newly discovered 
American coast. 

A few years after the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, in the early 
morning of our country’s history, when 
occasional sails began to fleck the eastern 


- horizon along the Atlantic coast, like the 


first rays of the light that foretell the 
coming day, and prophetic of the human 
tide that has since poured into this 


A BIT OF VINEYARD HAVEN HARBOR 
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favored land with ever-increasing force, 
a wave-weary craft, bearing a little band 
of tried men and women fleeing from 
oppression and death, find a port of 
refuge at last. Now their long, deter- 
mined contest with wind and wave is 


over, and they cast anchor in the little 


haven on the northern shore of Martha’s 
Vineyard (now known as Edgartown), 
secure at last from persecution and the 
dangers incident to a voyage of many 
weeks’ duration. As winter was near at 
hand, they decided to linger here and 
await the return of 
spring before pro- 
ceeding on their 
way. Finding, 
however, a genial 
climate, with fish 
and game in 
abundance, they 
abandoned their 
Original intention of 
joining the Vir- 
ginia colony, and 
decided to estab- 
lish a permanent 


they did, on the 
present site of Ed- 
gartown. 

According to re- 
liable authority, 
these pioneers of 
the Vineyard came 
from _ Wiltshire 
County, England. 
There will be found 
Tisbury and Chil- 
mark, the original 
of our own towns 
by that name, 
and the family names, there as here, of 
Luce, Vincent, Norton, West, Pease, 
Smith, Daggett or Doggett, Look, Holmes, 
and others. 

In 1641 Thomas Mayhew, an English 
gentleman, bought Nantucket, Martha’s 
Vineyard, and;the neighboring islands, of 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges and the Earl of 
Sterling. This Mayhew had been one 
of the original settlers of Watertown, 
Massachusetts, and subsequently, with 
some of his neighbors, decided to found 
a plantation. at Great Harbor (on the 
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Vineyard), as Edgartown was then called, 
This Thomas Mayhew had a son, the 
Rev. Thomas Mayhew, Jr. These gentle. 
men evidently intended organizing their 
new purchase under the manorial system 
of England, for we find in the oldest 
records that the island is styled the 
“Manor and Iwrdship of Martha’s Vine. 
yard.” But the pious zeal of the 
younger Mayhew seems to have led him 
to make Christians and brethren, rather 
than retainers and vassals, of the primi- 
tive people which they found on their 
little domain. 

The colonial his- 
tory of the island, 
down to the time 
of the Revolution- 
ary War, does not 
differ much irom 
that of the other 
New England plan- 
tations, except that 
the fruitfulness of 
the soil, the ext raor- 
dinary mildness 
of the climate, 
and the teeming 
treasures of the 
sea, at its very 
door, asit were, left 
no room for famine 
and hardships, 
which visited the 
shores of Plymouth 
and Massachusetts 
Bays. 

The Vineyard, 
like her sister isle, 
Nantucket, started 
the whaling busi- 
ness in the most 
primitive fashion —at first pursuing these 
leviathans of the deep in small boats 
from the shore. This hazardous in- 
dustry proving lucrative, small vessels 
were built and fitted out, and _ thus, 
at the opening of this century, Vine- 
yard pluck’ and muscle was fuirly 
pitted against one of the most perilous 
forces of nature. But, anon, the restless 
and enterprising spirit of these people 
was not satisfied with the results of her 
fisheries in the neighboring Atlantic, 
and, ere long, Vineyard ships, commanded 
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by Vineyard’s brave and hardy sons, 
were found in every quarter of the globe 
wherever whales were known to exist, 
whether beside the icebergs of the Arctic 
Ocean or beneath the scorching rays of an 
equatorial sun; if the leviathan was 
there, he was pretty sure to feel the steel 
thrust to his vitals by a Vineyard or 
Nantucket arm. 

When whaling was in its palmiest days, 
New Bedford, Martha’s Vineyard, and 
Nantucket had several hundred ships 
employed, and furnished business for 
about fifteen thousand men, afloat and 
ashore. This vast fleet was scouring the 
waters of both hemispheres, all dependent 
on the mighty watchword of ‘‘ There 
she blows!’’ Thus the ruthless hand of 


man bids fair to exterminate these mon- 
sters of the deep; but a new element comes 
forth — one long stored up in Nature’s 
vast reservoir, the earth—and the 
whale escaped annihilation by the dis- 
covery of petroleum. 

The later history of the Vineyard has 
been that of a growing summer resort, 
and while it is a story of growth and en- 
terprise, it still retains the romantic in- 
terest that hangs about the past. 


OCEAN ‘TIDAL CURRENTS, AND THEIR 
EFFECT ON THE CLIMATE OF THE 
ISLAND*® 


Of the causes which favorably affect 


*The author of this work has for years made 
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the climate of Martha’’s Vineyard those 
having the greatest influence are the 
OCEAN TIDAL CURRENTS. Ac- 
cording to my observation and explora- 
tions relative to the subject herein re- 
ferred to I have made the following 


deductions pertaining to the direct in- 


fluence that the ocean tidal currents 
have upon the climate of the island. 

The great ocean tidal wave, known as 
the FLOOD TIDE, sweeps in upon the 
coast in the vicinity of Martha’s Vineyard 
every twelve hours. The temperature 
of this tidal wave in summer time, at 
the surface, is about sixty-five degrees 
Fahrenheit; while at-a depth of one 
hundred feet or more, it is fifty-five 
degrees. 

The action of the ocean currents 
referred to secures to the island a climate 
of less variation in temperature than any 
other place on the New England coast. 
To substantiate this declaration I refer 
the reader to the following table of 
atmospherical temperature which is the 


a study of the phenomena of the tidal currents 
of the American coast, the result of which is 
embodied in a work published annually, en- 
titled ‘‘ Eldridge’s Tide and Current Tables 
for the Coast of the United States.” It has 
been adopted by the rear admirals of the United 
States navy and the mariners of this country 
as the standard for correct data relative to tidal 
currents, and has already reached its thirty- 
fourth edition. 


result of two years of daily observations at 
Vineyard Haven — my home: 


Average Average 
monthly monthly 
temperature temperature 

Months 1907 1908 
January 38 .4 39.5 
February 39 .0 38 .4 
March 38.6 37 .6 
April 47.1 47.4 
May 59.5 56 .4 
June 68 .4 65 .0 
July 70 .O 70 .6 
August 70 .O 70.1 
September 64.9 65.8 
October 53 .2 54.1 
November 48 .2 45 .0 
December 43 .2 31.9 


In winter, with Cape Cod and Nan- 
tucket to the eastward of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, an effectual barrier is formed to 
turn the cold arctic current from the 
north aside, to the southward, and cause 
it to sink below the gulf stream, and 
onward it hurries, to cool the fevered 
brow of the inhabitants of the tropics. 


EFFECT OF THE GULF STREAM IN WIN’TER 


According to the exhaustive explora- 
tions made, the fact was established that 
the inner or northern edge of the gulf 
stream is in closer proximity with the 
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islands of Martha’s Vineyard and Nan- 
tucket than any other part of the Atlantic 
coast north of Cape Hatteras; therefore 
the warm winds from the bosom of this 
one of Nature’s most wonderful and 
mysterious compensators has a short 
and unobstructed passage to Martha’s 
Vinevard; which, together with the 
influx of the flood tidal wave, coming 
every twelve hours with its vast lave- 
ment (but a few degrees colder in winter 
than in summer), renders the tempera- 
ture of this island fully twelve degrees 
warnier in winter than it is at Boston. 
Zero weather is of rare occurrence, and 
when the mercury does fall to that point 
it never remains there but a few hours 
at most. It is such a climate as one 
woul naturally look to for health and 
comfort, especially in summer; and, as a 
matter of fact, in looking here no one will 
be disappointed. Epidemics of all kinds, 
incliling diphtheria, are positively un- 
known; malaria does not exist, and this 
climate will be found remarkably bene- 
ficial for those who suffer from nervous 
diseases, dyspepsia, various troubles of 
the liver, malaria, general debility, 
etc. 

Much more could be said, but my in- 
tentions are to give here only the essen- 
tial points pertaining to the subject 
of MARTHA’S VINEYARD’S CLIMATE 
as allected by ocean tidal currents. 
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THE HEALTH OF CHILDREN 


It seems as though nature has given to 
the VINEYARD a climate especially 
adapted to the peculiar needs of invalids 
and children. I positively believe that 
the island of Martha’s Vineyard is the 
healthiest spot in the United States. I 
believe that children are absolutely safe 
here from the ravages of various diseases 
incident to children elsewhere, too often 
cruelly fatal. 

The reader may think I am too much 
of an enthusiast on the subject, and the 
view I take somewhat chimerical. Why 
should I not be enthusiastic when I owe 
my life, as it were, to the healthful 
atmosphere of this island? But let us 
see if we cannot produce incontrovertible 
facts to support my assertions in this 


NoTe.— Having devoted much time and spe- 
cial observations to the wonderful healthy cli- 
mate and conditions of the island, and believing 
that a sanitarium or health home for those who 
have lost the boon of life (health) would find 
here that treasure, we have established recently 
on the island such a sanitarium, the original 
building having been my former home (see cut 
in this article), It is located in a delightful 
spot overlooking the harbor, and a bathing 
beach that is unsurpassed. It has all modern 
conveniences and is under the care of a man who 
is so full of life, energy, kindliness of heart and 
spirit and faith in our climate, that I believe 
he will restore to health and happiness all that 
may come to our Health-Home of the island. 


HEDGE FENCE LIGHT SHIP—OFF OAK BLUFFS 
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direction. As stated herein, I came 
to Martha’s Vineyard thirty-three years 
ago, and all of that time I have resided 
at Vineyard Haven, and during that 
time there has been but twelve deaths 
under fifteen years of age. This, in a 
village of about twelve hundred inhabi- 
tants. I doubt if this record can be 
shown by any other locality, and it seems 
to me that this phenomenal exemption 
of children from the effects of fatal 
diseases should deserve special mention. 
In conversing with the physicians of the 
island, my statements are borne out by 
these gentlemen, who assure me that only 
a small part of their practice is among 
children. 

And while I am writing it occurs to me 
that the people of the island are ex- 
ceptionally free from all diseases incident 
to the human family, and Time is left 
almost alone to do his work single- 
handed, yet he toys with the people of 
this sunny isle most indulgently, as a 
careful inspection of the records show that 
the average length of human life on 
Martha’s Vineyard is over sixty years, 


‘being twenty-six years in excess of that 


of the United States, as proven by 
statistics. This remarkable showing ap- 
plies to the island generally, and my 
object in writing so particularly on this 
subject is to prove that it is a wonderfully 
healthy place, especially for children of 
all ages and conditions. 


SEA BATHING 


Undoubtedly sea bathing is one of the 
chief attractions for a large majority of 
the people who frequent the seashore. 

The reader may feel assured that the 
bathing at Martha’s Vineyard is varied 
enough to suit all temperaments. 

The bathing at Edgartown, Oak Bluffs, 
or Vineyard Haven, is undoubtedly 
superior to any on the Atlantic coast 
south of Cape Cod. The temperature 
of the water is twelve degrees warmer 
than the North Shore, and the beaches 
are the finest. I made a thermometrical 
test of the water for two years, a summary 
of which will be found further on. 

Right here, and to satisfy my mood, 
and perhaps make for the reader a pleas- 
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ant diversion, let me describe a represen- 
tative scene of what is common most any 
day at our beaches in summertime. 
Place, Oak Bluffs; time of day, say alout 
eleven o’clock A.M. A sandy beach in 
the foreground, edged by the foamy 
wavelets that swish themselves lazily 
landward. The sheeny ocean with its 
blue and emerald tints sending fortli its 
mysterious odor, and the summer breeze, 
heavy with its subtle pungency, greet the 
nostrils and lungs of the saunterer on the 
beach. 

This cursory glance at Old Neptune’s 
allurements will suffice for the moment, 
so we will turn our attention to the flood 
of humanity who are wending their way 
to the beach, willing victims to the at- 
tractions of this old god of the sea. 

And now let us draw a little closer and 
observe the eager, expectant throng 
that are “ going in swimming,” and ina 
few minutes to be arrayed in garments 
that shall vie with all the hues of the 
rainbow, and cause the coat of Joseph, of 
Biblical fame, to sink into insignificance, 
for the hour at least. 

First comes a young and fearless 
swimmer. Watch him now as he rushes 
from his bathhouse like some amphibious 
animal. In a few minutes he is appar- 
ently as much at home in the water as 
out of it. 

Here comes a dainty maiden arrayed 
in her toilet for the sea. See her pretty 
foot, how it toys with the water; hear 
her ‘‘ Ugh!” as she draws back. She 
pauses for only a moment, however, and 
then another charge oceanward, until with 
a fling and a splash she is fairly in. ld 
Neptune embraces her, and for the hour 
she is his willing creature, a veritable 
mermaid. 

Here is another subject for study and 
comment. Whois he? It is immaterial 
to us as to his name, but we will waver 
he is a representative business man from 
some of the inland cities. Watch him 
now in his ‘‘ bran-new ”’ sea garb, donned 
for the first time. He approaches Father 
Ocean with the same air of deliberation 
that he would exercise in a commercial 
transaction, firm, decisive. Now he is 


in the water, his look of confidence 
partially replaced by one of surprise at 
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its effects on his sturdy frame. Onward 
he advances; deeper and deeper the 
water grows until his ample,waist is sub- 
merged. On, still on, until his shoulders 
are level with the water. Then, with a 
shudder and a swash, he fairly realizes 
what a bath in old ocean signifies. 

A hundred different types of humanity 
are now in the water, splashing, diving, 
swimming, puffing, all bent on a full 
enjoyment of the stimulating and novel 
experience of sea bathing. How it 
braces up those tired, jaded nerves; 
how the blood is going to tingle and bound 
when they conclude 
to quit old ocean, 
and don their dry 
and grateful cloth- 
ing; and then the 
feeling of renewed 
vigor and life that 
they are going to 
experience. Try 
it, reader! 

Finding it impos- 
sible to get any 
correct data on 


cided to inaugu- 
rate series of 
thermometrical 
tests of the water. 
With that end in 
view I- therefore 
made such tests in 
order to satisfy 
myself, and at the 
same time to be 
able to give the 
summer visitor ac- 
curate information 
on this important 
subject. Asaresult of my observations I 
submit the following tests, which were 
made at Oak Bluffs and Vineyard Haven. 


Average temperature for July, 1907, .67 
Fahrenheit. 

Average temperature for August, 1907, 
.68 Fahrenheit. 


Average temperature for September, 
1907, .65 Fahrenheit. 


Average temperature for July, 1908, 
.67 Fahrenheit. 


A DAY ON THE BLUE 


Average temperature for August, 1908, 
.69 Fahrenheit. 

Average temperature for September, 
1908, .644 Fahrenheit. 


(The above table proves the water to 
be about twelve degrees warmer than 
it is at the ‘‘ North Shore,’’ or between 
Cape Cod and Halifax.) 

By comparison it will be seen that the 
temperature of the water during the 
summer months on the shores of tiiis 
island is but shghtly lower than that of 
the average temperature of the air, the 
relative condition 
in that respect fu!ly 
corroborating the 
statement of thie 
previous pages that 
the climate is more 
even, or less 
changeable, at 
Martha’s Vineyard 
than any other 
place on the New 
England coast. 


HOTELS 


We ought to 
. have more of them 
on Martha’s Vine- 
vard, and in tlie 
course of two or 
three years I shall 
make it my busi- 
ness to see that 
they materialize. 
At present several 
good ones may be 
found on the is- 
land, among which 
I will mention the ‘‘ Harbor View,” at 
Edgartown, ‘‘ Westly House,’ “ Island 
House,” ‘‘ Grand View,’’ and ‘‘Sea View,” 
at Oak Bluffs. The ‘‘ Mansion House,” 
“'Tashmoo Inn,” “Insel Ruh,” and ‘“The 
Cedars,” at Vineyard Haven. All of 
these are good houses, and rates are: 
moderate I know. 


BUILDING SITES 


There are still some beautiful building 
sites left for those who like to come anid 


~ 
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enjoy this island with us. I recently 
went on a drive with an islander, a 
descendant of one of the first settlers 
on the island. He took me to a high 
point on his farm, which is located on 
the shores bordering Vineyard Sound, 
and showed me the view. It was 
beautiful, and I should think it would 
be just the spot for some Westerner who 
is tired of that hustle out there, and longs 
to get close to nature. The owner has 
decided to sell it, and I advised him to 
advertise it in this magazine. I hope it 
will catch the eye of somebody that 
wan(s a rare spot. Then there are some 
fine places on ‘‘ East Chop,” at Oak 
Blufls. Vineyard Haven has wonderful 
places yet untouched, and lie there in 
their primitiveness waiting for the wish 
of men. And Edgartown has advan- 
tages peculiar to itself. 


ROADS 
Martha’s Vineyard has some good 
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roads. Oak Bluffs and Vineyard Haven 
have something like twenty miles of con- 
crete drives, clean and noiseless. The 
towns, with the assistance of the state, 
have constructed up to date about twenty 
miles of macadam roadway, and are in- 
creasing the mileage yearly, so that 
the lover of driving and automobiling 
may have his “innings and outings ”’ on 
the island. The roads are all right, 
brother (you out there in Kentucky, 
Missouri), bring your “ auto ” and try it. 


DRINKING WATER 


In regard to the drinking water on 
Martha’s Vineyard I will say that it is 
the best and the nearest to absolute 
purity I have ever seen, excepting none. 
This water has been analyzed by the 
State Board of Health and pronounced 
by them as the nearest approach to 
absolute purity of any that has been 
submitted to them for test in this state. 
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The natives of Martha’s Vineyard, and all 
who have been fortunate enough to dis- 
cover this island in the sea, know the 
purity of the water is unparalleled. 


Gay HEAD 


Gay Head is on the extreme “"<:t-- 
part of the island (see map). It is one 
of the wonder sights of America. i have 
met there people from all over the world 
to see Gay Head. Artists, too, who had 
come all the way from Paris to put on 
canvas this subtle freak of nature. It 
consists of stratas or layers of very fine 
clay, possessing all the colors of the 
rainbow, and when viewed from the 
sea is grandly beautiful, and beyond my 
feeble pen to describe. A few miles east 
of the Head, on the north shore of the 
island, is a wonderful deposit of kaolin 
(a very fine quality of clay which is used 
in the manufacture of the finest paper), 
estimated at twenty million tons. These 
deposits have been examined, and its 
products tested by the experts recom- 
mended by the U. S. Government, and 
practically tested by Harvard College, 
and pronounced to be a_ wonderful 
deposit and capable of producing a very 
high grade of kaolin and face and fire 
brick. 

A young man, by the name of Mathews, 
discovered these deposits one day while 
prospecting. His find warrants my call- 


ing Martha’s Vineyard a “treasure is- 
land,”’ with all the rest, and strange to 
say, near by these deposits was found a 
coal mine. A company known as the 
Kaolin & Clay Products Co. has estab- 
lished a plant here with a railroad and 
dock, and are giving to the world another 


- product of my ‘ Treasure Island,” Mar- 


tha’s Vineyard. 
BOATING 


For those who are fond of this kind of 
pleasure I know that Martha's Vineyard 
affords unrivaled facilities for boating 
of all kinds (I have owned a whole fleet 
of boats for years), and the truth of this 
assertion I have verified often. If the 
visitor likes a dash on the blue wave,'he 
will always find first-class boats here, and 
men to handle them who thoroughly 
understand their business, and in whose 
hands you may consider yourself perfect|y 
safe, for during the last thirty years no 
accident has occurred to any boat sailed 
by these men, notwithstanding the thou- 
sands that avail themselves of the services 
of the Vineyard boatmen yearly. 


FISHING 


Fishing will always be cne of the at- 
tractions of the seashore. Seldom, how- 
ever, do the fishing advantages of certain 
localities, as set forth by flaming: ad- 


OLD MAYHEW EDGARTOWN, Mass. 
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vertisements to that effect, become a 
reality. Said advantages only exist on 
paper, and by the ordinary reader are 
considered as such. In this article the 
subject will be treated at considerable 
length to convince the reader that there 
isa greater variety of fish in the vicinity 
of Martha’s Vineyard than can be found 
at any other place on the New England 
coast. 

For instance, the bluefish is a game- 
some fellow, weighing from three to 
twelve pounds, and seems to have a love 
for Vineyard waters. If you would take 
a bluefish fishing trip, you must be at the 
dock at 6 A. M., sharp, “‘ time and tide 
wait for no man.”’ The skipper, with all 
sail spread, is waiting for you and greets 
you heartily. The morning is just arous- 
ing from her slumbers, the freshening 
breeze fills the sail, and you are off for, to 
you an untried sea, the haunts of the blue- 
fish. Many questions you propound to 
the skipper as the boat glides over the 
water, but few answers do you get, that 
are satisfactory to a landsman, as the 
“boss "’ is getting the lines ready, fixing 
the bait, etc., etc. 

The bait for bluefish is an important 
factor. What is it, you ask? An eel 
skin, and it is drawn over the cruel hook, 
a cunning deivce which leads many a 
gamesome fellow to destruction. 


Now the skipper announces the 
longed-for fact that we are ‘‘on the 
ground,” or to put it in intelligible 
language to the landsmen, we are in the 
locality where the bluefish live. The 
skipper says, ‘‘ Get over your lines,’’ and 
over they go. The boat is scudding 
away before the wind like a sea gull, the 
lines are out a trailing far in the rear or 
astern. You hold your line in hand, 
seriously doubting if there are any blue- 
fish swimming about in those waters 
to-day; perhaps it is their day off. The 
skipper has said the “ blues”’ are some- 
what uncertain fellows, here to-day and 
there to-morrow; you never did catch 
any fish and don’t believe you will have 
any luck to-day; but, ah, what was that? 
A tremendous throb and pull at your 
line, and, ye gods! you have him. The 
skipper gives you a few words of instruc- 
tion,and the sport begins. Pull now, for 
a ten pounder (if he weighs an ounce) 
is on the end of that line. It is fish 
versus man, and the fish gives signs that 
he may get the best of it. But your 
dander is up, and you are going to have 
that fish or die! The one hundred and 
fifty feet of line between you and your 
victim seems an interminable space, but 
you are shortening the distance, and at 
every inch gained Mr. Bluefish objects 
more strenuously. He jumps into mid- 
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air, turning a somersault. Anon he 
dives to the bottom of the sea. Steady, 
now, or you will lose him. Your heart 
beats furiously! Now he runs zigzag 
courses, cleaving the water like a razor, 
trying to break the line. Now, he dives 
under the boat, and you think for a 
moment you have lost him. No, you 
still have him, and you utter a silent 
prayer that the hook will hold. Steadily 
you pull, now you can see his eyes, rage 
and despair are plainly depicted there. 
They seem to say, ‘‘ Oh, if I only had you 
in my place!’”’ He makes a final 
struggle for liberty, but your hook and 
line are of the best, and in another 
instant he is safely landed in the boat. 
In the mean time the skipper is quietly 
pulling them in. One, two, three; he 
is not excited, he lands fish after fish, 
the object of your envy and admiration. 
Your friend on the other side of the 
boat is going through your first sensation, 
pulling in the first bluefish he ever caught. 
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Watch him, as he watched you a moment 
since. Notwithstanding the skipper’s 
admonitions, he gets nervous and con. 
fused ; he tangles his line, snarls it a!l up 
around his hands; now he lurches to 
leeward and is really in danger of falling 
overboard, but he pulls at the straining 
line, tight as a fiddle string, and still he 
pulls away with might and main, oblivious 
of everything but that fish. A few more 
strokes and he will be in the boat, when 
lo! he breaks away and flips his tail with 
a good by, and ‘‘You don’t catch me this 
time, aha!”’ A glance at your friend’s 
face shows he is inexpressedly disap 
pointed and chagrined. If his note had 
‘*gone to protest,’’ or his lady love had 
said, ‘‘No, I thank you,” for the moment 
they would have been matters of indifTer- 
ence compared to the losing of that fish. 
But there are as good bluefish in the sea as 
ever were caught, and he’ll soon have 
another bite. He casts his line avain, 
and already the shade of disappvoint- 
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ment has disappeared from his face, and 
eager expectancy has taken its place. 
Better luck will attend him next time. 
The wind freshens, the waves clap their 
foain-clad hands, the boat springs forward 
and cleaves them with disdain. Now 
we are ‘in a school of bluefish, and the 
sport is at its height. No waiting for 
bites now; the fish take the hooks almost 
as soon as they touch the water. Your 
friend is in luck now, in fact he can’t help 
it. If he hooks one and he breaks 
away, another catches on and so it goes. 
You are wet to the skin with sea water, 
but what of that? Look at the game 
you have secured, twenty, thirty, forty- 
two [ine shining bluefish for the morning’s 
catch. 

The experience a man has on one of 
these bluefish fishing trips can never be 
forgotten, but will always remain an oasis 
of pleasure in the desert of a treadmill 
business life. Such an experience is 
well worth a journey of many miles to 
enjoy, not for the fishing alone, but also 
for the novel and exhilarating sensations 
produced for the first time by actual 


contact with the rippling waves and sea- 
odorous air. 

Within an hour’s sail of the island 
there can be found nearly every species 
of sea fish that abound in the northern 
waters of America; the bluefish, bass, 
cod, haddock, pollock, hake, halibut, 
mackerel, swordfish, and many others, 
all of which will furnish sport for the 
fisherman. Besides these there are many 
varieties which never venture into the 
cold waters north of Cape Cod. These 
are the southern weak fish, the great 
striped bass, sea or rock bass, tautog, 
scuppog, and others. These abound in 
exhaustless supply within a short dis. 
tance from the Vineyard. 

The island is well stocked with fresh 
water fish, which have been neglected, 
allowed to multiply by the inhabitants 
who confine themselves almost exclusively 
to salt water fishing. 

There are more than twenty fresh or 
brackish water ponds on the islandjin- 
habited by pickerel and perch, the latter 
embracing three varieties and often run- 
ning as large as two and a half pounds 
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in weight, and in some of the ‘ponds 
they will take the fly at morning and 
evening as readily as a brook trout. 

There are also some of the finest 
brook trout preserves, from which two- 
pound trout are frequently taken. 


CONCLUSION 


Before closing I will make a summary 
of the conditions and advantages set 
forth in the preceding pages relative to 
this island. 

In my opinion it is more desirable 
for a summer residence than any other 
place in this country for the reasons 
set forth herein. 

I wish also to state here that I have 
lived on Martha’s Vineyard for thirty- 
three vears, and have had an extensive 
and varied observation of the fog area 


or belts of the New England coast, nd 
as a matter of fact Vineyard Haven nd 
Oak Bluffs and vicinity are the only 
places I know of that are free in the 
daytime from this objectionable feature 
of summer resorts. 

I therefore say to those who have 
health, and wish to enjoy it; to those 
who have not health, but wish to find 
it; to those who are happy, and wisli to 
continue so; to those who are sorrowful, 
but long for happiness, and, especially, 
to that vast multitude who delight in 
beautiful summer homes, where they may 
be in touch with old. ocean’s rolling 
bosom, and under the canopy of heaven’s 
blue dome surrounded on all sides by 
nature at her best, to those and many 
others, I write with the sincere hope 
that they may, in the near future, visit 
our glorious island and verify the state 
ments made herein. 
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Sweet isle, so blessed by wind and tide, 
Thy name I love, thou art my pride: 
And can it be that o’er the sea 
A fairer land than this can be, 

Where birds sing sweeter, 

Or skies are brighter? 
Nor wind nor wave hati: answered me. 


I know this wondrous isle, do you? 

The fairest, sweetest, oft I’ve said; 

Here blossom roses, white, amber, red. 

Here health-giving slumbers bring happiest dreams 

To idlers, who sleep by her murmuring streams. 
And the God-given hours | 
Are like sweet, nameless flowers. . . 

Thus, flooded with fragrance and exquisite hue, -_ 

Is this wonderful isle, in an ocean of blue. 


I have dreamed of this wondrous island, have you? 
Of its trout-haunted brooks, of sun gleams that pass, 
Then wander to seaward, athwart the sweet grass, 
And of drowsy waves droning on yonder fair beach, 
Which ever and always are just beyond reach. 

Of rainbowed Gay Head 

Rising out of God’s bed, 

id Of its tide-kissed shells, so old, yet new, 


. What dreams of this isle in an ocean of blue: 
= On the shores of this isle, I know it is true, 
From the mad, working world scarce a keel ever grates, 
e And life’s busy cares seldom knock at its gates, 
, Here the soft southern wind in the casement atune 
. Murmurs unwritten music in the long afternoon,— 
L, Here want is unknown 
A And life’s flower full blown, 
n Why not come to this isle and prove that ’tis true, 
4 A lost paradise found in an ocean of blue? 
y fm Vineyard Haven, Mass., July 26, 1905 G. W. Exprivcr 
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A BUNDLE OF CHEERFUL LETTERS. 


UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE OF WENDELL PHILLIPS 


With an Introduction by NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


NEW STATE, 
Tuesday 14th, 1865. 


Ah, you should have been with me 
looking down last evening on an audience 
of brisk young men from every State this 
side the Equator and an equal number 
of blooming Dutch damsels and then the 
number of soft hands I had to shake 
afterwards — the whole school of three 
hundred! Well, I'll not make you en- 
vious but turn the medal — sat up talk- 
ing to the teachers till twelve and a half, 
waked at three and a half, rode four 
miles to catch a train which was ex- 
pected at four three quarters, has not 
been seen yet (eight o’clock). Well, 
you should have seen the wonders I 
Witnessed waiting this long cold dark 
morning at the station. Two men lay 
at length giving the universe notice of 
their existence by slow continuous sounds 
indicating deep sleep. Rejoicing to see 
her master so happy, a dog who lay at 
their feet slapped the floor with slight 
intermissions with hardest and loudest 
of tails. But even this scene eful 
and happy as it was paled before the 
next room. I fancied at first there was 
a sewing machine in action but the early 
hour forbade that idea. Yankee like I 
concluded to investigate just as the clock 
struck four. Entering the other room 
I found sitting there a man and woman 
with pipes in their hands. He was 
patiently smoking, she talking merely to 
amuse him! generous soul! till her ex- 
tinguished pipe testified to her self 
denial! I returned to my own chair and 
the untiring sound gave evidence her 
devoted good will never ceased for one 
hourandahalf! I never saw benevolence 
so tireless. Had she stopped he would 
have had to speak and so lost one 
moment of his pipe. I wondered while 
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I admired, at woman’s devotion, well 
knowing her reluctance to talk on 
ordinary occasions. How many s-enes 
of goodness— flowers born to  »lush 
unseen — we see in travelling! 


O woman in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy and hard to please! 
When pipes in mouth 
Incline us to be still 
How you will talk 
The vacancy to fill! 

(Scott, improved) 


This last effort has stirred the muses 
in my behalf and the train appear. 
Alas, I fear too late to save my lecture 
tonight. But I must dole along ani try. 

How familiar the Hudson river sta- 
tions are! ! How many dreary mid- 
night hours I’ve passed in them. If! 
could only have all back and give them 
to you I engage you'd be sick to «leath 
seeing me so much. Once I remember 
I passed a January night in one of these 
stations. The next room was full of 
milk for the New York market — «bout 
one o’clock the thirsty Irishman who had 
charge of the depot lifted the top of 
the six gallon cans and treated hiinself 
to a large spoonful of cream from each, 
there was not much sugar in it otherwise 
it was perfect. I won’t say delicious lest 
you should fancy that my ethics were # 
low as to lead me to follow the conta ious 
and bewitching example — on that point 
I neither affirm nor deny, it must remain 
like Junius an undiscovered secret. 

Oh, I wish the train would move! 
But being now three and a half /iours 
late we are paying the penalty by wiiting 
for a down train which is also late. And 
if my hair should grow wholly gray on 
this riverside I’ll use Mrs. Allen’s “ Not- 
a dye,” just that you and Ann may 
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recognize me at first; then submit re- 
signe’ to fate. Me thinks I hear the 
welcome cry ‘‘ All aboard.” 
Goodbye, 
Poor I. 


P.S. It was a false alarm our wheels 
are ta'.ing root. What do you suppose 
will gow up if you plant a rail car? 
Give t up, Carl? Why, creepers of 
course. 


CayuGA LAKE STATION, 
Monday 20th March. 


On! one baby aboard. Such cream! 
From envy and all uncharitableness, 
from ‘he devil of skimmed milk, good 
Medfo:d, deliver us. N.B.—No need 
to envy —the bad butter restored the 
balance. 

Wh. n I wrote you last I was lounging 
round lecturing in the neighborhood 
of Utica. 

Luckily I got thence to Syracuse in the 
last train that came through for three 
days. Our cars ploughed through water 
which washed over the platforms. How 
we saved our engine fires I can’t tell. 
The next train lost them and had to be 
pulled along by a stationary engine with 
cable. I lectured Thursday evening — 
water all round. Could not leave Syra- 
cuse, no trains either way. Lectured 
Friday —no trains—dined out. All 
this time was staying with S. J. May — 
preached for him Sunday morning, again 
in evening; no trains. The wretch had 
the atrocious hardihood to propose that 
I should lecture again Monday. I said 
I'd paddle my canoe out of the town, 
but that I’d go. Luckily train started 
at 10 o’clock Monday and I am on it. 
All Central New York is under water — 
fields look like lakes; towns are islands — 
I made a new Geography, being very 
happy at May’s. Where are the Happy 
Islands? 
Central railroad fifty three miles west of 
Utica. 

I feel as if I had left all I knew in 
Syracuse, lectured myself out. Had I 
Stayed any longer I should have been the 
only <iry thing in the town. You have 
no idea of the scene, houses under water, 


Answer.— On the New York ° 
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bridges nowhere, and people standing 
on their roofs and in the upper stories. 
No signature. 


CHICAGO, March 31. 
[1865 or 66.] 


Dear Mrs. Stearns: Just up from 
breakfast, very little breaking fast tho’! 
Such cooking! Even I (and I am very 
tolerant, almost indifferent in such 
things) am absolutely amazed at decent 
women walking about the house and 
waiting at a table where such things are 
served. I sometimes steal a timid glance 
(not timid, rather shy for fear they will 
detect my disgust) at the other folks 
around the table to see whether they are 
aware of the cruel waste. I should 
think the very material would protest 
against being so abused! I think it 
must be ignorance or they could not be 
offered one with such unblushing assur- 
ance by the girls in waiting. But there’s 
always a blue lining to every cloud. 
When very often I think my lectures 
are poor I look boldly into their faces and 
say to myself, “‘ Well, if they are poor, 
you’ve no right to say anything; at any 
rate they are as good as your cooking.”’’ 

Oh, I forgot to tell the Major what a 
delightful day I owed him —at Mon- 
mouth, Illinois — where Genl. Paine came 
and made me pass the day with him, a 
delightful companion. I believe he had 
not seen you, which will make the Major 
tolerate more easily the exceedingly 
warm manner in which he charged me to 
give his ‘‘ very best regards to you, fe't 
that he knew and longed to see you-- ’ 
Yes, the Major will have patiently to 
submit to this since it was not only 
spoken in Mrs. Paine’s presence but she, 
if I recollect correctly, had seen the Major 
and sent equally affectionate and earnest 
messages to him! So you see how he 
went about breaking hearts in Tennessee! 

How I should like to see the Major’s 
face out here when a waiter having said 
briskly, (as at the Brevoort or Parker’s) 
‘‘ Breakfast, Sir?’’ brought him a tiny 
bit of his last worn out shoe. It would be, 


I fancy, so black that men would think 
they saw in it the reflection of all the 
black troops he ever mustered in! 


There 
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having very inadequately expressed my 
astonishment I think I feel almost as 
well as if I had eaten a good breakfast! 

Superb morning, keen, cold, and appe- 
tizing! ! 

I am growing a great man out here. 
Last Sunday a minister gave me his 
pulpit to —_ on Temperance in 
Dubuque. Today the Court adjourns 
for me to address the Bar and citizens on 
the same topic. Out here folks think me, 
as Carl would say, “‘ some pumpkins.” 

Actually after such a breakfast there 
is a woman in the next room drumming on 
o, piano! Is she a lunatic? or set to 
torture us? or does her hungry soul feed 
.an sweet notes—or her overfed body 
seek relief in them! 

You remember Mother Goose. 


There was a piper had a cow 

And be had nought to give her. 

Sc ine took his pipe and played her 

a tune 

And bade the cor consider — 

The cow considered very well — 

And gave the piper a penny — 

And bade him play that other tone 
Corn rigs are bonny. 


Ah, what a touching legend! to a 
hungry man! affecting! truly. 

I enclose scrap to show my vanity! 

Chicago. Made twice as much, in 
Chicago, on me as Gough averaged, and 
he is the most attractive of all lecturers, 
being an actor. 


READING OAK,” 
July 9th., 65. 
Dear Mrs. S—: You don’t suppose 


that you mystify me — me, a Yankee of 
six generations— by your dark words 
as to which note was read first, mine or 
R. W. E.’s — of course, mine! 

You’ve too much good taste not to 
keep the best wine till the last! Never 
think again to set at nought my guessing 
powers! 

One word more — Westward the star 
of Empire does indeed take its way — for 
the English copy of India towels must be 
better than the original. I, who never 
‘saw the original, fearlessly proclaim its 
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inferiority — since nothing can be better 
than perfection! As when one, at twi. 
light, pensively seated beneath Corregio 
readeth R. W. E.’s note, she waiteth 
not for any other wherewith to compare 
the treasure, but sayeth, calm, fearl:-ss 
lo, this is unapproachable! and str.ight. 
way is lifted into heaven. 

See if you can guess the earthly name 
of the Scribe, whose heavenly na‘ne js 

YANK 


Tuesday, 
on the cars to Portland. 


Don’t fail to urge Mr. S. to publish 
the first statement he read me. In 
everybody’s mind the financial is fast 
becoming one of the most threatening 
and vital of all the questions that loom 
over the future,— he deals with it ina 
masterly way. 

LEWIS? 0N 


Snow — snow — snow, a foot deep— 
no decent excuse for asking anybo.ly to 
go to the Postoffice with this — so I'l 
continue my scrawl and mail it niyself 
if I ever see dear little Boston again. 
They flatter me with saying that in 
spite of snow above, below and all around 
I’ve drawn the largest audience they’ve 
had this season. See what it is to bea 
fanatic! Well, I begged hard that they'd 
not engage again the blind honest ()) 
pilot we have now—told the fine 
Bertonnean story, maddened the inno- 
cent hearts, all I could, turned their eyes 
away from their dear false flattering 
hopes, and held them to gaze on the 
lowering future of debt and struggle into 
which ‘“‘ amnesty’’ lures us and left them 
begging I’d come and tell all their 
neighbors the same fanatic story. 

What a dozen men with force and fame 
could do! how much in thirty days to 
hurl this whole nation at the govt. and 
crush or change it! Well we’ve worked 
in darker times (these are not dark, only 
hazy) and got out of the woods sooner and 
more perfectly than we dreamed was 
possible. So we'll whistle our courage 


up, and laugh at enemies disguised, and 
unintentional, as well as those in butter- 
nuts. 

Goodbye — nestle down in morning: 


By courtesy of Mr. Henry Stearns 
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Mrs. MARY F. STEARNS 


glory room or some other cosy corner 
and shiver in pity over all the Lyceum 
drones you know. 

I've tasted butter that made one forget 
the rise in price! not just in this house — 
guess where. I can remember a bouquet 
that makes this snow scene rosy red. 


Goodbye, 
Yours, 
W. P. 


August 16, ’66. 

Dear Friend: Do not think I did not 
heed your kind note because I did not 
answer it or obey it — truth to tell I’ve 
been too busy to write and as to correct- 
ing; in our editor's absence the proof read- 
ing is so bad that I do not wish to 
sanction ninety-nine errors by correcting 
only one. Did I write you of that 
ludicrous one inflicted upon me? I 
wrote that the church held up the hands 
of “’76."’ It got before the world that it 
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held up the heads of ‘‘ 76.”. Oh! Then 
— but I wrote you aboyt that and fling 
for filing, didn’t I? I said to the clergy 
“your place is to discourse of absolute 
right, filing it down never, at the begin- 
ning of any expediency (that “‘ filing,” 
you See, is Shakespeare improved.) Well 
they printed it fling it down, etc. Anent 
which the prophet flung dust on his head, 
omitted to shave his beard and lay in- 
sensible seven days and seven nights. 
When these were ended, he arose and ate 
bread and opening his mouth said “ all 
is vanity and vexation of spirit.” Now 
do you lay on me, even me. The 
intolerable burden of saying to the 
ten tribes, this and this in Scribe New- 
man’s text is error, and thereby giving 
the uncircumcised the right to infer that 
these other horrors are the true text of 
the Seventy Elders. By all the beards 
which my fathers have shaved off in 
sixteen generations never will I do it, 
or, to take on myself a more awful oath 
yet, compared with which that world- 
renowned one of Demosthenes is tame, 
by the beard of your husband I won't. 
Sooner let me grope forever in darkness, 
never with light enough even to see that 
Godkin is a swindler, that Wilson trims 
and that Norton telleth lies. Adieu 
my dear! May you live to see Carl the 
oldest graduate of Harvard College, like 
Quincy. 
Yours, 


W. PHILLIPs. 


_GALESBURGH, Nov. 13. 


Dear Mrs. S:: My wife sends me word 
of your thoughtful kindness — many 
many thanks. I am talked to death 
out here and I do nothing but talk in cars 
and out, so I get no time to write. It is 
after 12 o’clock, lecture over, committee 
gone and I must write vou one line. 

It is delightful out here to find how 
truly they value R. W. E. He is not 
popular — but better, appreciated by all 
the best. They are beginning to learn 
all we’ve so long known, and he draws 
well. You can’t tell how pleasant it is 
to find Concord stretching out to the 
Rocky Mountains. 


But I must be selfish and tell you of 
my great compliment. Dismiss the great 
man a while and let me boast. I havea 
photograph of in his clumsiest, 
most dawdling, sappiest style — like 
an ill done up bundle. I have shown it 
to three persons as a perfect likeness of 
him (which it is), and all three exclai ned 
“Yes, excellent, a perfect likenes: of 
you.” As the last was a photovra- 
pher I gave in. I would send you the 
carte but it is too precious. Novy | 
know exactly how I look. I never trust 
it even to my carpetbag — keep it alv ays 
on my person. Who do you supose 
it is! 

Horace Greeley! There I’m immo ‘tal. 
Look at the 17th page of vol. 1 (or 2) of 
H. G.’s history of the war and se to 
what long travel, poor food and abs nce 
from your petting have raised or rediiced 
me. 

Look and learn how to recognize me 
when next I am lifted into Hevven 
through your Garden door. 

Well that’s a good compliment, but 

I’ve a better yet to tell you. A nan 
yesterday asked me how old I was. | 
answered fifty-five. He rejoined “ Ain't 
you rather old to be travelling alout 
alone? (Fact.) I’ve thought of retim- 
ing directly and getting you to allow 
Carl to be appointed my guardia: to 
travel with me. 
_ This is arblow I confess. Last week I 
was quite Set up by a man’s remarking 
he “‘should not have guessed Suniner 
to be more than fifteen years younger 
than I.” But this last blow upsets this 
fancy. 

By the by I have at last discovered why 
these Westerners volunteered so fiercely. 
Your husband knew, I doubt not, but the 
cunning dog would not tell. It was to 
secure army rations in place of that vile 
cheat they call cookery out here. 

Good bye. Your old friend will write 
again as soon as the trembling force of 
extreme age allows. Yours. 


WENDELL PHILLII’S. 
NEw YorK STATE, 
Tuesday, 14th March, 1865. 


THE PLAYGROUNDS OF GREATER BOSTON 


By MRS. KATE STEVENS BINGHAM 


generation or more and remember 

the games, both indoor and out, 
in v rich we were wont to indulge, the 
mod: playground, with its specially 
traiied superintendent and assistants, 
its numberless varieties of games, and its 
syst: matized methods of play, all of 
whic!) have made it an important part of 
the public school curriculum, is certainly 
a revelation. This movement has as- 
sumed such proportions that in this 
cour(ry, as well as 
in tose across the 
water, there is not 
one | irge city with- 
out playgrounds, 
while they are now 
beiug introduced 
into towns of mod- 
erate size and even 
into country vil- 
lages. A little over 
two years ago an 
increased impetus 
was given to the . 
movement when 
some of our leading 
educators and 
philanthropists 
formed “‘ The Play- 
ground Association 
of America,’’ whose 
membership now 
embraces many dis- 
tinguished names, 
among those of in- 
terest being Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward 
and the Duchess of 
Marlborough. In 
our own state of so 
much importance 
are public playgrounds deemed that 
the Massachusetts legislature has re- 
cently passed an act, the “ Playground 
Referendum,” by which every city and 


TT those of us who can look back a 


Mr. JosepH LEE, ‘‘ FATHER OF THE AMERICAN 
PLAYGROUND 


town of ten thousand inhabitants, or 
over, are compelled to give their citizens 
an opportunity to vote whether or not 


they will have playgrounds. The cities 


which cast their vote in December of 


1908 have with one exception decided 
in the affirmative; the towns are yet to 
be heard from, as their turn for voting 
did not come until March, 1909. The 
whole country is waiting with much in- 
terest to see how the people of the old 
Bay State are going to act in regard to 
this matter. The 
act will go into 
effect in July, 1910. 

To return to our 
subject, of course 
no one pretends to 
say that there 
have not been play- 
grounds, players, 
and games ever 
since the world 
began, or that in 
our large cities 
there have been no 
places set apart for 
recreation. 

Boston claims 
to have taken the 
first step in this 
direction, when in 
1866 it established 
ten floating baths 
for its citizens. In 
this year a'so the 
first vacation school 
in this country was 
started in the old 
First Church, 
Chauncey Street, 
and when two 
years later the 
church was removed to another part of 
Boston, the vacation{school was carried 
on in a public school building, whose yard 
was used as a playground. This first 
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school play yard;is of much interest to 
us now, in view of the general use of 
school yards for play at the present time. 
Eighteen years after this Dr. Marie 
Zaxkrezwska, one of Boston’s leading 
physicians, wrote to Mrs. Kate Gannett 


Wells, ajmember of the Massachusetts 


Emergency and Hygiene Association, 
that in Berlin, Germany, sand heaps 
were placed in the parks for the benefit 
of young children, in which, under the 
supervision of the police, they were per- 
mitted to dig. Acting on this suggestion 
the association, with Miss Ellen M. 
Tower, as superintendent, hence her name 
“* Mother of the American Sand Garden,”’ 
had sand heaps put in three back yards 
of mission churches. These were so 
successful that in the following year ten 
others were provided, which in 1900 had 
increased to twenty-three in organized 
playgrounds, and now they are an essen- 
tial part of all. These first sand heaps 
were the nucleus of the playground 
movement in this country. 

In 1889 the Massachusetts Emergency 
and Hygiene Association was asked by 
the Boston Park Commissioners to take 


_ charge of the first outdoor gymnasium 


for women ever opened. This was at 
what is now Charlesbank, where it had 
been preceded by an outdoor gymna- 
sium for men. Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells was appointed chairman of the 
committee, having charge of the girl’s 
gymnasium, which position it is of in- 
terest to}know she has held ever since. 
And now, the agitation for additional 
recreation places for our citizens, which 
had been going on for ten years, cul- 
minated in 1898 largely through the in- 
fluence of the then mayor of Boston, 
Mr. Josiah Quincy, by a legislative act 
which authorized more public parks, 
bathing beaches and establishments, gym- 
nasia, and @ playgrounds,! and appro- 
priated funds for the same. As $500,000 
of this sum was set apart for playground 
purposes, $200,000 of which was avail- 
able, pieces of land were at once obtained 
in some of the most thickly settled parts 
of town and in the outlying districts for 
use in the near future. 

Among the playgrounds started at this 
time were those at the North End, an 


experiment by the Massachusetts Civic 
League, among whose members was Mr. 
Joseph Lee, “‘ Father of the American 
Playground,” and Charlesbank. Charles. 
bank, a strip of land ten acres in extent, 
was, under the guidance of Mr. Frederick 
Law Olmsted, the noted landscape 
architect, laid out into a charming park, 
with a playground at either end, the one 
for boys and the other for girls. After 
the girls’ was well under way, the sso- 
ciation, of which it had been the especial 
care, turned it, together with the «irls’ 
gymnasium, over to the park con mis- 
sioners, reserving to themselves the : ight 
to supervise the grounds, and to apoint 
and oversee the instructors. 

Shortly after this the League opened 
another experimental playground on 
Columbus Avenue, in the south ed of 
town. It was not long before thi- be- 
came known as the ‘‘ Model Playground” 
of the United States, and in consequence 
attracted many visitors. When I saw it, 
in 1902, it comprised five acres of | 1nd, 
separated into three divisions, the one 
for men and boys, the second for bovs of 
medium age, and the third for girls and 
little children; the whole in charge of a 
superintendent, with physical instructors 
for each division. The young women in 
charge of the girls’ part was, moreover, a 
competent kindergartner. A _ strip of 
land between two sides of the grounds 
and the sidewalk was left for gardening, 
where the children worked, under the 
instruction of a competent gardener. 

It was now found by comparing the 
municipal playgrounds with the one on 
Columbus Avenue, carried on by play- 
ground experts, that although the former 
were doing something towards the im- 
provement of conditions among chil«ren, 
that still better results would be obtained 
if, like the “‘ Model Playground,’ each 
were provided with a competent head to 
supervise it and lead the children in 
play. They needed, besides, to be sys- 
tematized and their activities placed 
under one management, instead of the 
four then having them in charge. Ac- 
cordingly the people interested, notably 
the Massachusetts Civic League, suc- 
ceeded in getting the legislature to )lace 
all playground activities under the Bos- 
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FOOTBALL AT ROGER’S PARK 


ton School Department, and to provide 
ample provisions for carrying on the 
work, is move has met with the 
hearty approval of the American Play- 
ground Association, which considers that 
by this act the question as to how play- 
grounds shall be conducted is solved. 
In the mean while the physical activi- 
ties of the Boston school children, one 
hundred thousand in number, which 
includes calisthenics, drills, and dancing, 
hacl become such a vital part of the school 
work that, in 1907 the Boston School 
Committee formed a Department of 
School Hygiene, the first of the kind in 
this country, probably in the world, 
with Dr. Thomas F. Harrington as 
director. When in the spring of 1908 
the Boston School Committee assumed 
charge of the playground activities, the 
importance of the Department of School 
Hygiene almost doubled, with a cor- 
responding increase in the responsibilities 
an! duties of its director. At this time 


there were twenty-eight municipal pla 
grounds scattered throughout greater 
Boston, that is the city proper, South 
Boston, East Boston, Charlestown, Rox- 
bury; Dorchester, Jamaica Plain, and 
Brighton. These are now supplemented 
by the addition of twenty-eight school 
yards, used as playgrounds for the ex- 
clusive use of children under twelve, and 
together with the children’s portions of 
the city playgrounds are kept open daily 
after school hours, on Saturdays and 
other vacation days, excepting Sundays, 
and all days throughout the summer 
vacation, from the beginning of May until 
the end of November. Each of the 
school playgrounds has a head, usually a 
submaster, assistants where required, 
and a janitor, all appointed by the school 
committee. The teachers appointed for 
these school play yards have charge of 
yards other than their own, thus prevent- 
ing the children, as would be the case if 
they had their own teachers when at 
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play, from having the feeling that they 
are continuing their studies in their 
sports. 

Thus by associating the Boston School 
Department with the Boston Park De- 
partment in the playgrounds, the latter 
body is relieved of much care; it will, 
however, continue to equip such play- 
grounds as are not yet completed with the 
necessary apparatus and maintain it, 
grade the land, flood it for skating in the 
winter time, and light and heat the build- 
ings, just as it has done in the past and 
continues to do with those which are 
completed. 

This coming season the school yards 
will be equipped with permanent appara- 
tus for gymnastics and athletics for the 
larger children; with swings, seesaws, 
slides and boxes to jump over, for those 
somewhat younger; while all, as they 
have always done, will take part in such 
games as “ open the gates as high as the 
sky,” ‘‘ tug of war,” a great favorite, 
and others. A popular form of amuse- 
ment is to form water bands and take 
turns in dipping out water for the other 
children. 

In addition free hand exercises and 
manual training, as cane seating, whit- 
ling, and sewing; any work, in short, 
that can be carried on without the aid 
of heavy sloyd tables will continue 
to be done in the school yards. There 
will also be quiet corners where children 
can sit in the shade and play dominoes, 
checkers, puzzles, and similar games. 
Last summer, which was experimental in 
all that is above stated, these school 
play yards were visited by more children 
than had been anticipated; it was found 
that the parents were much pleased to 
have a safe place to send their children, 
away from the streets and even from the 
large outside playgrounds, and where 
they were under the eyes of reliable 
teachers. 

As we have now traced the evolution 
of the Boston playground from its in- 
fancy to the present time, we will take a 
glance at some of thetypicai playgrounds 
of greater Boston, beginning with those 
at Charlesbank. This park is an im- 
portant center from its situation in one 
of the most densely populated, busiest 
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parts of the metropolis, whose popula- 
tion is mostly foreign. The boys’ cut- 
door gymnasium and playground is 
four hundred and fifty by one hundred 
and fifty feet; is encompassed by a 
running track, five laps in length, wit'1a 
five-foot strip of grass, in which giow 
handsome trees and shrubs on its outer 
edge. The apparatus in the space wit iin 
the track consists of single and double 
rings, breast bars, climbing ropes «nd 
poles, ladders, as rope, inclined, Jaco!)’s, 
ahd perpendicular, four pairs of fly ng 
rings, four single trapeze, and inclined 
and perpendicular poles. We find here 
also places for high and broad jumpiig, 
pole vaulting, putting the slot, and throw- 
ing fifty-six pound weights. These d- 
vantages, especially the running track, 
where some of the best known runner: in 
the country, Shrubb among others, pric- 
tise, attract youths of all ages, from he 
sons of the wealthy to those of day I:b- 
orers. The average attendance is ele\ en 
hundred. 

The girls’ playground, although infe- 
rior in size to the boys, has an equally 
well-equipped apparatus; it is almost 
pathetic to see with what pleasure~ ‘he 
girls — theyare required to wear bloomers 
over their skirts while exercising —use | he 
swings, traveling rings, slanting poles, 
trapeze, seesaws, merry-go-rounds, razzle 
dazzles, and other things provided. 
Frequently girls of eleven and uniler 
have the care of little children whom tliey 
bring with them to Charlesbank, where, 
as at all of the other playgrounds, sand 
heaps are provided, which, together with 
little express carts, are a great delight to 
the little ones. Picnics and games «re 
also permitted on the pretty park, but 
before the lunches are spread the mothers 
and big girls lay down newspapers on the 
grass, so as to keep the place looking 
tidy. Six hundred children visit this 
a daily on an average. On summer 

olidays this number has been increased 
to more than three thousand. Anaccom- 
plished physical instructor and kinder- 
gartner superintends the place, who is 
assisted by one, sometimes more, equally 
well-trained assistants. These young 
women are selected because of their fitness 
to win the affections of their charges, vet 
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at ‘he same time maintain the necessary 
discipline in the playground. When it 
becomes too cold for outdoor play, the 
indvor gymnasia, both of which are pro- 
vided with apparatus, lockers, and 
shower baths, come into requisition; 
while for exercising in the open air the 
boy: playground, flooded for skating, 
is putronized by both sexes. Inthe warm 
months the floating bath houses in the 
Charles River, at one side of Charles- 
bar's, are in constant use by every one 
wh: attends the playgrounds. 

come of the other playgrounds of 
greiter Boston, each one of which has its 
dist:nguishing characteristic, are as well 
equ pped for exercise and amusement as 
Charlesbank, notably the one at Wood 
Islend Park, East Boston. In addition 
to its splendid apparatus this has numer- 
ous tennis courts, is larger than Charles- 
bank, and is in close proximity to the 
fine bathing beach and establishment of 
the park, so that it forms a most valuable 
playground center for all ages. The 
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North End Playground makes a specialty 
of ballgames. Noted teamsfrom the ity 
and immediate vicinity come here to com- 
peteinthem. There isalso here a beauti- 
ful little beach, crowded in the warm 
season with people, especially children, 
and two recreation piers which extend 
far out into the harbor, so that this place, 
from its situation in “ Little Italy,”’ 
forty thousand Italians are congregated 
about here, forms another great amuse- 
ment center. I have not time to dwell 
at length on the other playgrounds in 
greater Boston, but will say that both 
Cambridge and Brookline, both of which, 
though adjoining Boston, are indepen- 
dent towns, with their own governments, 
have each their own playground system. 

From the foregoing it can be readily 
conjectured what superior advantages 
accrue to those children who have the 
chance to use these playgrounds over 
those doomed to play in the public 
thoroughfares. Owing to the distractions 
of the streets, as a fire, an arrest, the 
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sudden appearance of a “‘ cop,”’ who for- 
bids games in the streets, and lastly to 
automobiles, no consecutive, organized 
games can be conducted, so, for want of 
something better to do, the lar:= boys 
form themselves into gangs, ready to 
commit all kinds of depredations. In the 
playgrounds, however, under the super- 
intendence of picked instructors, this 
excessive, if valuable, exuberance is 
worked off in manly sports. For ex- 
ample, a gang of young roughs had been 
terrorizing certain parts of Boston, not- 
withstanding the efforts of the police. 
Finally these promising youths were 
attracted to the Columbus Avenue play- 
ground by their desire to participate in 
the ball games carried on there, and 
knowing that they would be tolerated 
only if they behaved themselves, they 
became among the inost orderly of any 
of the boys who went there. As to 
the girls’ plavgrounds, no one can visit 
them without beiny impressed by the 
splendid influence ¢.erted over- the chil- 
dren by their refined, intelligent teachers, 
who pay especial attention to the morals 
and manners of the girls. Then the 
effect of the gathering together of groups 
of children in stimulating, healthful 
exercises promotes healthful thoughts. 
What could be more beneficial? 

The improving effect of such kinds of 
amusements has been observed from the 
time when, many years since, under Mr. 
Samuel B. Capen, of the Boston School 
Board, eighteen of the public school 
yards were given as playgrounds, with 
Miss Ellen M. Tower as overseer. After 
a certain age the boys and girls were not 
allowed to play together. This the 
former resented, especially when in one 
of the play yards they learned what good 
times the girls had. So, to get around 
the rule which kept them out, the boys 
borrowed babies, for it was a rule that 
any one with an infant could come into 
the girls’ yards, and when once admitted 
they conducted themselves in such an 
exemplary manner that, so as to make it 
lawful for them to stay, they were ap- 
pointed to police the place. 

Following the example of the graduates 
of the above described playgrounds, we 
will now visit Franklin, Boston’s great 


country park in the southern limits of 
town, and its annex, Franklin Field, 
which together comprise over six hundred 
acres, nearly one hundred of which «re 
devoted to games. We will first stop at 
Franklin Field, the ‘‘ University pliy- 
ground ” of Boston, opened to the pul-lic 
in 1894, which alone has seventy-se\ en 
acres, fifty in good order for sports, and 
with its speedway, tennis courts, bowling 
green, and spaces for ball games, is s:id 
to be the largest and most compl:te 
field of the kind extant. It is vell 
termed the ‘‘ University Playground,”’ or 
those players who have done team wi rk 
in lesser grounds come here to comp: te 
with one another in large games. Thi ty 
acres of this field are flooded for skating 
and other ice sports in the winter, so t!:at 
throughout the entire year it is patron- 
ized by people of varying ages from 
every part of greater Boston. A hai.d- 
some, commodious shelter,. just co:m- 
pleted, fills a much needed want at Fra: k- 
lin Field.: The park department has jist 
granted the use of a portion of tuis 
building to the school department or 
the housing of the outdoor school, which 
school is combating the development and 
spread of tuberculosis. 

A short walk from the field brings us to 
Franklin Park, where we find well-kept 
golf links, forty tennis courts, and thi:ty 
acres, the “ playstead,’’ where boys 
under nineteen play various kinds of 
ball games, all given for the use of the 
public in 1890. 

Additional ground has lately been 
devoted for the old English game of 
soccer, or association football, a game 
which came into notice in New England 
some four years since, when a soccer 
team came over from England aud 
played here. Soccer is a very active and 
much less brutal game than our national 
gaine, and in England frequently at- 
tracts a crowd of eighty thousand people 
to witness it. The golf links here were 
the first in the world provided by a 
municipality for its citizens. In this con- 
nection I will say that Boston claims 
to be the largest golf center anywhere. 
For winter sports in the park a toboggan 
slide is put up in the links, and on 
Scarboro Pond, besides the usual ice 
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games, curling, the old Scotch game, also 
calle’ bonspiel, is played every Wednes- 
day aid Saturday. A picturesque build- 
ing, containing lockers, and room for golf 
clubs and tennis rackets and nets, crowns 
Schoc!master’s Hill, at one side of the 


golf |uks. This name was given because 
Ralp! Waldo Emerson taught school 
here ‘rom 1823 to 1825. 

Fron the foregoing one might infer that 
Boston takes the lead over all other cities 


as regards playgrounds, but Chicago, 


unde: the management of its women’s 
clubs, and with an almost unlimited sup- 
ply oc! money, claims this prerogative. 
New ‘ork follows close in the wake of 
the ‘ Windy City,” with, in addition, a 
feature pecul- 

jartoi'self, roof | 

play - grounds, | 7 
whicli are very 

successful and 

much needed 


in that over- 
crowded com- 
munity. Our 
experis on the 
subject, how- 
ever, maintain 
that from an 
educational 
standpoint 
Boston easily 
leads in the 
play -ground 
movement. 
Allowing that 
this point is 
still « disputed one, it is safe to predict 
that with Mr. Joseph Lee, “ Father 
of the American Playground,” a mem- 
ber of the Boston school board, a 
non-jxirtisan body, the far-reaching ideas 
in regard to playgrounds as represented 
by him, and another member of the 
board, Dr. Harrington, will be sure to 
make not only Boston but Massachusetts 
the models on this subject, which our 
other American cities will do well to 
copy. 

If, however, we were to include in the 
playgrounds about which I have told, 
Bostor’s amusement places on water, it 
would be safe to say that in its entire 
Syste for recreation for its people our 
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city easily leads. An eminent authority 
has said ‘‘ that Boston has made better 
use of its harbor facilities for the benefit 
of its people than has any other city in 
the world.’’ We find, besides, that there 
are but few cities that have so many 
harbor facilities as Boston has, and in 
looking into the matter we see that all 
of the beaches bordering town, or in its 
near vicinity, are now in the possession 
of the city or state, which bodies, either 
through their own officials, or by means 
of the organizations and individuals to 
whom they have delegated their author- 
ity, have developed them to the utmost. 
Thus the splendid beaches of Revere and 
Nantasket comprised in the Boston 
Metropolitan 
Park System, 
with theirgreat 
modern bath- 
ing establish- 
ments and long 
long sandy 
shores, furnish 
entertainment 
for many 
thousands of 
children, both 
old and young, 
during the 
heated term; 
while the rivers 
intersecting 
towns also in 
the same sys- 
tem, particu- 
larly the 
Charles, with their numerous boathouses, 
containing hundreds of river craft, afford 
every opportunity for canoeing, boating, 
and other river sports. 

For the summer months the beaches 
which bound the city, under the Boston 
Municipal Park System and the Boston 
Bath Department, have been developed 
with every facility for bathing. For 
the winter season, the all-the-year-round 
bathhouses, with their swimming pools, 
shower and tub baths, and the numer- 
ous gymnasia in every part of the city, 
together with more than one hundred 
acres of skating, notably Jamaica Pond, 
provide for the health and diversion of 
our citizens for the entire year. The city 
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fathers still retain control of the beauti- 
ful old Common, where now, as in the 
days of yore, the male portion of our 
population play football and cricket, and 


where on its Frog Pond, and on the pretty 
lake in the Public Garden adjoining the 
Common, many happy, vigorous \oung 
people skate in the winter time. 


PLAYSTEAD, FRANKLIN PARK 


TO A SONG SPARROW 
By ANNA PERKINS CHANDLER 


Dear little songster of the wayside fields, 
Thou comest while they still are sere and brown, 
And, ere the spring her first fair blossom yields, 
Fillest them with a beauty of thine own. 


We need not seek thee in the forest gien, 

From highway, and from farmhouse far remote; 
Thou dwellest near us, and the hearts of men 

Are gladdened daily by thy silv’ry note. 


Thou art a lavish giver; morn and night, 

And even at noon, when most life’s duties press, 
Thou, pouring forth thy carols of delight, 

Makest us sharers in thy joyousness. 


ROS 


N 
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PIPER TIM 


Lllustrations by William Kirkpatrick 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD 


HEN Moira O’Donnell 
was born Timothy 
Moran wasthirty-three 
years old, a faery 
number, as he often 
told himself after- 
wards. When he was 
forty and she was 

seven, another mystic 

number, he dedicated his life to her 
and she gave him back his lost king- 
dom of enchantment. It was on the 
evening of her seventh birthday that 
she led him to the Land of Heart’s 
Desire he thought he had left forever in 
green and desolate Donegal, and her 
birthday fell on the seventh of October, 
and October is the month when the little 
people are busiest. He never forgot what 
she did for him that evening, although her 
part in it was so brief. 

His own birthday was on the thirteenth 
of the month, and he often laid his sor- 
rows to that unchancy date. On the 
seventh he sat on the old Round Stone, 
his pipes lying silent beside him, and 
brooded on his heavy ill. Father De- 
lancey had just left him and had told him 
flatly that he had no ills at all. Hence 
he sat, his heart heavier than ever, droop- 
ing, under the great maple tree, the road 
white before him, leading away into the 
empty, half-translucent shadows of star- 
light. Father Delancey had said it was 
only the faery nonsense in his head that 
made him miserable, and had marshaled 
before him the irrefutable blessings of 
his life. Had he not been cared for from 
the first minute of his landing from Ire- 
land, a penniless piper of nineteen, as 
though the holy saints themselves were 
about him? Had he not gone direct to 
Father Delancey, sent by the. priest in 
Donegal, and had not Father Delancey 
at once placed him in the Wilcox family, 
kindliest, heartiest, and most stirring of 
New England farmers? And had he not 


lived in prosperity with them, ever since? 

Timothy started at the faery number. 
‘“Twinty-one years? So ’tis, Father 
—an’ more! ‘Tis twinty-one years to- 
day since I came, aven and true —the 
seventh day of October. Sure, some- 
thin’ ought to happen on such a day 
—oughtn’t it?”’ 

“Happen?” queried Father Delancey. 

“The seventh day of October, the 
twinty-first year and October bein’ the 
month for thim,’”’ said Timothy, eluci- 
dating, confidently. 

Father Delancey frowned savagely 
and broke into an angry exclamation, 
‘Tis simple mad ye are, Timothy Moran, 
with your faery foolishness, and I’ve a 
half a mind to take your pipes away from 
you as a penance for your ignorant sup- 
erstition!”’ 

“But, Father, I’m the seventh son, 
and sure ye must admit ’tis a lonesome 
country, all this, that looks so like Don- 
egal and Killarney mountains, an’ is so 
dead-like, wi’ no little people to fill up 
the big gap between the dead an’ the 
livin’, an’ the good an’ the bad. ‘Tis 
empty, all this valley.”’ 

“Timothy Moran, that are my sister’s 
husband’s cousin’s son, I’m ashamed of 
ye, an’ I bid ye note that ’twas the hand 
of the Blessed Virgin herself that sent 
ye out o’ Ireland, for if you’d ’a’ stayed 
in th’ ould country you'd ’a’ been be- 
witched long before now—not, savin’ 
us all th’ blessed saints, that I belave 
in any of your nonsense!”’ 

Timothy smiled at this with an inno- 
cent malice. see how ’'tis, Father. 
You cannot kape yourself from belavin’ 
in thim and you a man o’ God.” 

“I do not, Timothy! ’Tis but a way 
of speech that I learned in my childhood. 
An’ ’tis lucky for you that I have a 
knowledge of thim, for any other priest 
would have driven you out of the parish, 
you and your stubborn pipes that do 
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naught but play faery music. An’ you 
a man of forty in a trifle of six days, and 
no wife an’ childer to keep you from 
foolish notions. If ye had, now, you 
could be livin’ in the proper tenant’s 
house for the Wilcox’s man, instead of 
Michael O’Donnell, who has no business 
livin’ up here on the hill so far from his 
work that he can come home but once a 
week to look after his poor motherless 
child. I will say for you, Tim, that you 
do your duty by that bit of a slip of a 
girl baby, keepin’ her so neat and clean 
an’ all, times when Mike’s not here.’’ 

Timothy did not raise his drooping 
head at this praise, and something about 
his attitude struck sharp across the 
priest’s trained observation. The big, 
shambling, red-headed man looked like 
a guilty child. There was a moment’s 
silence, while Father Delancey speculated, 
and then his experienced instinct sped 
him to the bull’s-eye. ‘Timothy 
Moran, you’re not putting your foolish 
notions in the head of that innocent 
child o’ God, Moira O’Donnell, are you?”’ 

The red head sank lower. 

‘‘Answer me, man! Are ye fillin’ her 
mind with your sidhe* an’ your red- 
hatted little people an’ your stories of 
‘ gentle places’ an’ the leprechaun?”’ 

Timothy arose suddenly and flung his 
long arms abroad in a gesture of revolt. 
“T am that, Father Delancey, an’ ’tis 
th’ only comfort of my life, livin’ it, as I 
do, in a dead country —a valley where 
folks have lived and died for two hundred 
an’ fifty years such lumps of clay that 
they’ve niver had wan man sharp enough 
to see the country in between heaven and 
earth.’’ He lapsed again into his listless 
position on the Round Stone. “But ye 
needn’t be a-fearin’ for her soul, Father 
— her wid th’ black hair an’ the big 
gray eyes like wan that cud see thim if 
she wud! She’s as dead a lump as anny 
of th’ rest—as thim  meat-eatin’ 
Protestants, the Wilcoxes, heaven save 
their kindly bodies, for they’ve no souls 
at all, at all.” From the stone he picked 
up a curiously shaped willow whistle with 
white lines carved on it in an odd criss- 
cross pattern. ‘“‘To-day’s her seventh 
birthday, an’ I showed her how to make 

*Pronounced shee (as in Banshee), the fairies. 
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the cruachan whistle, an’ when I'd 
finished she blew on it a loud note that 
wud ha’ wakened the sidhe for miles 
around in Donegal. An’ then she looked 
at me as dumb as a fish, her big gray eyes 
blank as a ploughed field wid nothin’ 
sown init. She niver has a word to show 
that she hears me, even, when I tell o’ 
the gentle people.’ He added in a 
whisper to himself, ‘But maybe she’s 
only waiting.” 

“Tis the Virgin protectin’ her from 
yer foolishness, Tim,’ returned the 
priest rising with a relieved air. ‘She'll 
soon be goin’ to district school along with 
all the other hard-headed little Yankees, 
and then your tales can’t give her no- 
tions.” With which triumphant inedi- 
tation he walked briskly away, le«ving 
Timothy to sit alone with his pipes under 
the maple tree, flaming with a still heat 
of burning autumn red, like a faery fire. 

His head sank heavily in his hands as 
his heart grew intolerably sad with a 
vague lack he felt in all the world, most 
of all in himself. He had often tried to 
tell himself what made the world so dully 
repellant, but he never could get bevond 
‘Tis as though I was aslape, an’ yet not 
quite aslape—just half wakin’, an’ 
somethin’ lovely is goin’ on in the next 
room, an’ I can’t wake up to see what 
‘tis. The trouble’s with th’ people. 
They’re all dead aslape here, an’ thiere’s 
nobody to wake me up.”’ 

“Piper Tim! Piper 
breathed close to his ear. 
up, with wide, startled eyes. 

“Piper Tim,” said the little girl, 
gravely, ‘‘/’ve seen them.”’ 

The man stared at her in a breathless 
silence. 

“A little, wee woman with a re: hat 
and kerchief around her neck, am’ she 
said, ‘Go straight to Piper Tim ani’ tell 
him to play “The Call o’ the Sidhe” as | 
he sits on the Round Stone, for this is th’ 
Day of the Cruachan Whistle.”’ 

The child put out her hand, and drew 
him to the pipes, still keeping her deep 
eyes fixed on him, “Play, Piper Tim, an’ 
shut your eyes an’ I'll see what you 
should see, an’ tell you what ’tis.”’ 

The first notes were quavering «as the 
man’s big frame shook, but the little 


Tim!’’ was 
He sprang 


|| 
i 
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the 
little 


hands across his eyes seemed to steady 
him and the final flourish was like a call 
of triumph. In the silence which fol- 
lowed the child spoke in her high little 
treble with a grave elation. ‘‘They’re 
here, Piper Tim, all the river fog in the 
valley is full of them, dancin’ and singin’ 
so gay-like to cheer up the poor hills. 
An’ whist! Here they come up the road, 
troops and troops of them, all so bright in 
the ferlie green; an’ sure,’’ with a little 
catch of merriment, “‘sure, they’ve no 
toes on their feet at all! They’ve danced 
them all away. And now, Piper Tim, 
hold vour breath, for they’ll be after 
comin’ by, but all so still, so still! so you 
wont hear them and maybe think to 
open your eyes and see them -—for 
that ‘ud mean—sh! sh! Piper Tim, 
don’t stir! They're here! They're here!”’ 

His eyes ached with the pressure of 
the strong little hands across them, his 
ears ached with straining them into the 
silence which lay about them. His 
heart beat fast with hope and then with 
certainty. Yes, it was no longer the 
thin, dead silence of the New England 
woods he knew so unhappily well. It 
was the still that comes with activity sus- 
pended. It was like the quivering quiet 
of a dancer, mad with joy, suddenly 
stricken motionless to listen for the 
sound of intruding footsteps. There was 
not the faintest sound, but the silence 
was full of that rich consciousness of life 
which marks the first awakening of a 
profound sleeper. 

The hands were withdrawn from before 
his eves, but he did not open them. He 
reached blindly for his pipes, and played 
“The Song of Angus to the Stars,’’ tears 
of joy running from between his closed 
eyelids, to recognize in his own music the 
qualitv he had been so starving for; the 
sense of the futile, poignant beauty, of 
the lovely and harmless tragedy, of the 
sweet, moving, gay, sad meaning of 
things. 

And when he looked about him, he 
was quite alone. Moira was gone, and 
the road lay white and still before him. 


II 


He did not see her all the next day, 


PIPER TIM 
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although he went down to the little 
house to do the household tasks his big 
hands performed with so curious a skill. 
He wished to see her and clear his mind 
of a weight which the morning’s light 
had put upon him; but she did not come 
in answer to his call. The little house 
seemed full of her in its apparent empt1- 
ness, and several times he had swung. 
sharply about, feeling her back of him, 
but always the room had turned a blank 
face. 

That evening he was returning late 
from the upland pastures where he had 
been searching vainly for a lost cow. 
His path lay through a thick copse of 
maple saplings where it was quite dark. 
As he emerged into a stony pasture, he 
saw the child standing still in the center 
of a ring of fern, brown and crumpled by 
the early frosts. When he appeared she 
held him motionless by the sudden 
passion of her gestured appeal for silence. 
She did not stir, after this, her hands 
laid along her cheeks as though to hold 
her head quite still, her eyes directed with 
a smiling eagerness toward a huge rock, 
looming dimly in the transparent twi- 
light. The silence was oppressive. 
Timothy’s blood ran chill as the expec- 
tancy grew more and more strained in 
the child’s eyes. He did not dare look 
at the rock himself. He stared only at 
the elfin creature before him, and when 
her hands were finally flung out in a 
gesture of welcoming ardor, he broke the 
unearthly silence by crying out loud in 
a rapid whirl, ‘““God save us. Christ 
save us! The Holy Virgin guard us! 
St. Patrick defend us! St. Columba———”’ 

The little girl burst into a storm of 
tears and sank down on the ferns. Tim- 
othy stopped his hysterical litany and 
ran toward her. “Don’t you come 
a-near me, bad Piper Tim!”’ she sobbed, 
“You don’t dare step on the magic circle 
anvhow. It ‘ud burn your wicked foot!’ 

The big farm laborer drew back in a 
terror he instantly disguised. ‘“‘I was 
just lookin’ for you, Moira, aroon,”’ he 
said propitiatingly. ‘‘I was wishin’ to. 
tell you—to tell you—why, that it’s 
all pretend. There aren’t any little 
people really, you know. ‘Tis just old 
Tim’s nonsense.’’ He shivered at the 
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Drawn by William Kirkpatrick 


‘THE BEST OF ALL WAS ON THE EVENINGS WHEN THE STARS CAME OUT”’ 
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PIPER TIM 


blasphemy and crossed himself. ‘Or, 

if there are any, ’tis only in th’ ould 

country.”’ The child rose to her feet, 

eyeing him strangely, her eyes like deep 
ls. 

He went on conscientiously, with a 
mental eye on Father Delancey, ‘An’ 
if there are any, which they aren't, 
they're bad things for Christians to have 
aught to do with, because they know 
neither right nor wrong, and ’tisn’t fit 
that mortals should iver be light an’ gay 
wi’ that burden gone! So they’re bad 
for us—an’ we shouldn’t think of thim, 
and just cross ourselves wheniver ie 

The unspoken protest in the child’s 
face was grown -so passionate that he 
interrupted himself to answer it in a burst 
of sympathy. ‘“‘Och, Moira, acushla, 
sure an’ I know how ’tis to ye—” And 
then with a reaction to his former iron 
virtue, he said sternly, ‘“‘An’ if they’re 
not bad, why do they go when you call 
on the blessed saints?”’ 

At this the child’s face twisted again 
for tears. “Och, bad Piper Tim, to 
scare them away from me! It’s not that 
they’re bad — only that good’s too heavy 
for them. They’re such J/tttle people! 
It’s too heavy! It’s too heavy.’’ She ran 
away through the dusk, sobbing and call- 
ing this over her shoulder, reproach- 
fully. 

In the weeks which followed, old Tim- 
othy Moran, as he was called, could 
scarcely complain that he was but half 
awake. He seemed to be making up for 
the dull apathy of his long exile by the 
storminess of his days and nights. Mrs. 
Wilcox, bustling housewife, hastening 
about the kitchen, engaged in some 
late evening task, was moved to a sud- 
den burst of hysterical tears, by the faint 
sound of Tim’s pipes, dropping down to 
her from the Round Stone in a whirling 
roulade of ever-ascending merriness. 
“You, Ralph!” she cried angrily through 
her sobs, to her oldest boy, stricken open. 
mouthed and silent by his mother’s 
amazing outburst, “You, Ralph, run 
up to the Round Stone and tell the Irish- 
man to stop playing that jig over and 
Over. I’m that tired to-night it drives 
me wild with nerves!’”’ As she brushed 
away the tears, she said fretfully, ‘‘My 
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sakes! When my liver gets to torment- 
ing me so I have the megrims likea girl, 
it’s time to do something.” 

The boy came back to say that old Tim 
had stopped playing ‘“‘the jig”’ before he 
reached him, and was lying sobbing on 
the stone. 

Moira was as approachable as a barn 
swallow, swooping into the house for a 
mouthful of food and off again to the sky 
apparently. Timothy’s child-heart was 
guiltily heavy within him, for all his 
excitement, and when he finally caught 
her in the pine woods he spoke briefly and 
firmly, almost like Father Delancey him- 
self. ‘‘Moira, Tim was a big fool to tell 
you lies. There aren’t really any little 
people. ’Tis only a way of talkin’-like, 
to say how lovely the woods and stars an’ 
all are.”’ 

‘““Why do you sit on the Round Stone, 
evenings?’’ asked Moira defiantly. q ++ 

‘“That’s just it! I pretend all kind o' 
things, but it’s really because the moon 
is like gold, and the white fog comes up 
in puffs like incense in the church, an’ 
the valley’s all bright wi’ lamps like the 
sky wi’ stars. That’s all anybody means 
by fairies — just how lovely things are 
if we can but open our eyes to see thim, 
an’ take time from th’ ugly business o’ 
livin’ to hear thim, and get a place quiet 
enough to half see what everything 
means. I didn’t know before, in Ire- 
land, but now I’m like one born again to 
the ferlie country, and now I think I 
know. There aren’t any Little People 
really but just in your own head —’”’ 

Moira shook off his hand and faced him, 
laughing mockingly, her dark eyes wide 
with an elfin merriment. ‘Are there 
not, Piper Tim? Are there not? Listen! 
You'll see!’’ She held up a tiny fore- 
finger to the great man towering above 
her. As he looked down on her, so pixy- 
like in the twilight of the pines, he felt 
his flesh creep at her strange and un- 
earthly inner mirth. She seemed to be 
waiting for something infinitely comic 
which yet should startle her. She was 
poised, half turned as though for flight, 
yet hung so without a quiver in an end- 
less listening pause that Timothy held 
his breath. The pines above them 
stood in a strained unnatural silence. 
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The man tried in vain to remember the 
name of a single saint, so held was he by 
the breathless expectancy in the eyes of 
the little hobgoblin. His nerves gave 
way with a loud snap when she suddenly 
leaped up at him with snapping fingers 
and some whispered, half-heard exclama- 
tion of “Now! Now!” and turning he 
plunged down the hill in a fury of panic- 
stricken flight. And the next day Father 
Delancey took her down to the valley to 
begin her schooling. 


III 


Upon her return she had adopted the 
attitude which she never changed during 
all the years until Timothy went away. 
She would not speak openly, nor allow him 
to discuss ‘‘their’’ existence. ‘‘They 
mind their business and we should mind 
ours,’ she said, eyeing him hard; but 
she made his world over forhim. Every 
spring she came back from the vallev 
school and every autumn she went away; 
and the months in between were golden. 
After Timothy’s work was done in the 
evenings, he left the hot kitchen, redo- 
lent of food and fire and kindly human 
life, took his pipes up on the Round Stone 
and played one after another of the songs 
of the sidhe, until the child’s white face 
shone suddenly from the dusk. 

Then their entertainment varied. 
Sometimes they sat and watched the 
white river fog rise toward them, trans- 
lucent and distant at first, and then blow- 
ing upon them in gusty, impalpable 
billows. Timothy’s tongue was loosened 
by the understanding in the little girl’s 
eyes and he poured out to her the wise 
foolishness of his inconsequent and pro- 
found faery lore. He told her what was 
in the fog for him, the souls of mountain 
people, long dead, who came back to their 
home heightsthus. He related long tales 
of the doings of the leprechaun, with 
lovely, irrelevant episodes, and told her 
what he thought was their meaning. 

Some nights the moon rode high and 
the air was clear and those were not the 
times for words — only for sitting quite 
still and playing every air in all the world 
on the pipes. Moira lay beside him, her 
strange, wide eyes fixed intently on the 
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road and the shadows until she peopled 
them almost visibly to the musician with 
the folk of his melodies — with Angus, 
the beautiful and strong, with Maive, the 
sad, the happy, with Congal of the 
frightful Vision of War, and Mananan, 
strange wanderer on these mountain ‘ops. 

Sometimes it rained, the long steady 
downpour of summer nights, and they 
sat on the steps of Michael O’Doniiell’s 
little cabin, Timothy’s pipes sounding 
sweet and shrill against the deep note of 
the rushing rain. This was the time of 
the wildest stories, when sheltering walls 
were .close about them; of newly wed 
wives carried off by the fairies to live 
happy always, always without a moment 
of pain, and then to perish utterly on 
the Day of Judgment, like a last year’s 
butterfly, for souls cannot live without 
sorrow; of newly born babes whose 
souls were carried away by the sidhe 
because a cock was not killed on the 
night of their birth, and of the mystic 
meaning of vicarious sacrifice; of people 
who had lain down to sleep unaware 
in a fairy ring and were foolish ever 
afterwards — that is, as people say, 
foolish, but really wise, for they saw how 
things are; of homes built unknowingly 
across a fairy path where the sidhe take 
their journeys, and how ill luck followed 
the inhabitants until it moved, and of 
the strange penalties for living out of 
harmony with the so little-known cur- 
rents of the soul’s life; of how blind men 
see more than others; of how a fool is one 
whose mind is so quiet and cleared of all 
futile commonplace traffic that it reflects 
untroubled and serene the stars and their 
courses; of how wisdom is folly, and life, 
death. All these things and many more 
did Timothy say in words and play in 
music on his pipes, and to all of them 
Moira gave her wide comprehending 
silence. 

The best of all was on evenings when 
the stars came out first, and then as the 
two sat watching them from the Round 
Stone they suddenly began to pale, and 
the moon flashed into sight, rising sw iftly 
over the mountain Moira called ‘ The 
Hill o’ Delights,’’ because it was from a 
wide, white door in it that the rushing, 
light-footed little people came out 
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every evening when the twilight fell and 
the harsh endeavor of human life was 
stilled to peace. There was neither talk 
nor music on those evenings, but a silence 
full, like the lovely world about them, of 
unsaid, quivering joy. Sometimes Tim- 
othy would turn after such a long time 
of deep and cheering mutual knowledge 
of how fair were all things, and find Moira 
slipped away from beside him; but so 
impalpable was the companionship she 
gave him in the strange and sweet con- 
fusion of his thoughts that he did not feel 
himself alone, though she might be al- 
ready deep in the pines behind him. 

The girl grew taller, but the cool white- 
ness of her face was untinged by any 
flush of young maidenhood. At seven- 
teen she was a slender sprite of a girl, to 
reacli whose unearthly aloofness the 
warm human hands of her companions 
strained unavailing. Each winter she 
descended to the valley and to school 
and church, a silent, remote child, moving 
like one in a dream. And every spring 
she came back to the hill, to Timothy 
and lus pipes, to the pines and the up- 
lands, to the Round Stone and the white 
road in front of it. Ralph Wilcox, hearty, 
kindly son of his hearty, kindly parents, 
tried to speak to her long enough to make 
her seem real, but she was rarely in the 
house except during the day and a half 
of each week when her father was there; 
and on their casual encounters out of 
doors she melted from before his eyes 
like a pixie, knowing the hiding places 
and turns of his own land better than he. 
Sometimes he caught a glimpse of her 
afterward, regarding him steadily and 
curiously from a nook in a hillside, and 
once as she darted away she had dropped 
a handkerchief and turned her head in 
time to see him pick it up; but she did 
not slacken her pace, or speak to him 
then or at all. 

She rarely spoke, even to Timothy, 
but this was no barrier between them. 
All the winter Timothy lived on the 
thoughts of the spring,-and when the 
arbutus and Moira came back he poured 
out to her the strange treasures he had 
found in his heart. Scarcely to her, for 


She only gazed silent at the stars as he 
talked. 


Rather she seemed to unlock 
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in him the rich stores of his own under- 
standing and emotion. He marveled 
that he could ever have found the valley 
empty. He felt within him a swelling 
flood, ever renewed, of significance to 
fill that — to fill all his world with a sweet 
and comforting meaning. 

And so his red hair grew threaded with 
white, and his foolish, idle heart happier 
and happier as the years went on. Then, 
one midwinter day, Father Delancey 
climbed the hill to say that Timothy’s 
sister was dead, and that Timothy was 
sent for to take his brother’s place, hold 
the Nebraska claitn, work the land, and 
be a father to his sister’s children. 
Timothy was stunned with horror, but 
the unbending will of the never-contra- 
dicted parish priest bore him along with- 
out question. 

“Sure, Tim, go! I tell you to! ’Tis the 
only thing todo! And ‘twill be a man’s 
work and earn ye many hours out of 
purgatory. An’ ’twill be grand for ye, 
ye that never would have a family o’ 
your own —here’s the Blessed Virgin 
pushin’ ye into one, ready made. "Twill 
be the makin’ o’ ye, ‘twill make ye rale 
human, an’ ye'll have no more time for 
star-gazin’ an’ such foolishness. Ye 
can find out what people are in the world 
for, instead o’ keepin’ yerself so outside 
o’ things. Sure, yes, man, yes, I'll tell 
Moira ye said good by to her, an’ — yes, 
I give ye my word, and promise true and 
true, I'll lave ye know if she moves away 
or if any harm comes to her.”’ 


IV 


His grizzled hair was turned quite 
white when his sister kissed him good by, 
fresh tears in her eyes, scarcely dry from 
the excitement of her youngest daughter's 
wedding. She had a moment of divina- 
tion like his, and said sadly, ‘‘There’s 
no use trying to thank ye, Timmy, words 
can’t do it. If ye’d been anybody else, 
I cud ha’ said ye got ye’r pay for all these 
long, hard years in the love the childer 
bear ye. That’s the pay folks get for 
workin’ an’ livin’ for others — but ye’re 
not folks. Is’t that ye’re the seventh 
son? Is’t that ye’ve second sight? Is’t 
that — what is’t that makes ye so far 
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away? An’ what ts ye’r pay, Tim? 
Now that it’s over and the children all 
safe and grown up, ye look yerself like 
a child that’s done its lesson an’ run out 
to play. Is’t all just work or play with 
ye? Can’t ye niver just live?” 

In truth her brother’s eagerness to be 
away was scarcely concealed at all from 
the grateful, wistful Irish eyes about him. 
He was breathless with haste to be off. 
The long trip to New England was a 
never-ending nightmare of delay to him, 
and although he had planned for years 
to walk up the hill, his trembling old legs 
dragged in a slow progress maddening 
to his impatience, A farmer, driving 
by, offered him a lift, which he accepted 
gratefully, sitting strained far forward 
on the high seat. Ata turn of the road 
he looked back and saw that he had 
passed the cluster of pines where Moira 
had laughed at him, and where he had 
felt so thick about him the thronging 
rush of his newly awakened perceptions 
of the finer meaning of things, the gay, 
sweet crowd of gentle little people. 

He stopped the farmer with a cry of 


_ protest, and leaping down from the high 


seat, he took his pipes under his arm and 
fairly ran up the little path. His rheu- 
matic knee creaked a little, but the color 
came up hard in his tired old face as the 
twilight of the pines and their pungent, 
welcoming breath fell about him. He 
cast him down and buried his face in the 


rust-red dried needles. He did not weep, 


but from time to time a long sigh heaved 
his shoulders. Then he turned over and 
lay on his back, looking at the sunset- 
yellow sky through the green, thick- 
clustered needles, noticing how the light 
made each one glisten as though dipped in 
molten gold. His hand strayed out to 
his pipes, lying beside him with mute, 
gaping mouths. “The Gold o’ the 
Glamour,’”’ he murmured to himself, and 
as he broke the silence with the old tune 
faintly blown, he felt the wood peopled 
about him as of yore with twilight forms. 
Unseen bright eyes gazed at him from 
behind tree trunks, and the branches 
were populous with invisible, kindly 
listeners. The very hush was symbolic 
of the consciousness of the wood that he 
was there again. There was none of the 


careless commonplace of rustling leaves, 
and snapping twigs and indifferent, fear- 
less bird-song. In the death-like still 
he felt life quivering and observant with 
a thousand innocent, curious, welco:ning 
eyes. 

When he had quavered through the 
last note he let the pipes fall and gazed 
about him with a smile, like a happy old 
child. The sun sank behind the moun- 
tain as he looked, and he pulled hituself 
heavily up. His way to the farm lay 
over bare upland pastures where his feet, 
accustomed for years to the yielding 
prairie levels, stumbled and_ tripped 
among the loose stones. Twilight came 
on rapidly, so that he found himself 
several times walking blindly through 
fairy rings of fern. He crossed hiniself 
and bowed his head three times to the 
west, where the evening star now shone 
pale in the radiance of the glowing sky. 
Between two of the ridges he wandered 
into a bog where his feet, hot in their 
heavy boots, felt gratefully the oozing, 
cool brown water. 

And then, as he stepped into the lane, 
dark with dense maple trees and echoing 
faintly with the notes of the hermit 
thrush, he saw the light of the little house 
glimmer through the trees in so exactly 
the spot where his hungering eyes sought 
it that his heart gave a great hammering 
leap in his breast. 

He knocked at the door, half doubt- 
fully, for all his eagérness. It might 
be she lived elsewhere in the parish now. 
He had schooled himself to this thought 
so that it was no surprise, although a 
heavy disappointment, when the door 
was opened by a small dark man holding 
a sleeping baby on his arm. Timothy 
lowered his voice and the man gave a 
brief and hushed answer. He spoke in 
a strong French-Canadian accent. 
“Moira O’Donnell? I nevaire heard 
before. Go to ze house on ze hill — 
mebbe zey know os 

He closed the door, and, through the 
open window, Timothy saw him sit down, 
still holding the baby and looking at it 
as though the interrupting episode were 
already forgotten. The old man shiv- 
ered with a passing eerie sense of being 
like a ghost knocking vainly at the doors 
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of the living. He limped up the hill, and 
knocked on the kitchen door of the old 
Wilcox house. To his eyes, dilated with 
the wide dusk of the early evening, the 
windows seemed to blaze with light, and 
when the door was opened to him he 
shaded his eyes, blinking fast against the 
rays of a lamp held high in the hand of 
a round, little woman who looked at him 
with an expectant and impersonal kind- 
ness. His heart beat so he could not 
speak. 

Suddenly from the past rang out his 
old name, the one he had almost lost in 
the dreary years of ‘Uncle which 
lay behind him. 

“Why Piper Tim!” cried the woman 
ina voice of exceeding warmth and affec- 
tion. ‘Why it’s dear, dear, darling old 
Piper Tim come back to visit his old 
home. I knew ye in a minute by th’ 
pipes. Come in! Come in! There’s not 
a soul livin’ or dead that’s welcomer in 
th’ house of Moira Wilcox.”’ 

The name blazed high through all the 
confusion of his swimming senses. To 
his blank look she returned a mellow 
laugh. ‘‘Why sure, Timmy darlint, 
hasn’t anybody iver told ye I was mar- 
ried? I’d have written ye myself, only 
that I knew ye couldn’t read it, and 
‘twas hard to tell through other people. 
Though, saints preserve us, ‘tis long 
since I thought anything about it, one 
way or th’ other. ’Tis as nat’ral as 
breathing now.” 

She was pulling him into the warm, 
light room, taking his cap and pipes from 
him, and at the last she pushed him affec- 
tionately into a chair, and stood looking 
kindly at his pale agitation, her arms 
wide in a soft angle as she placed her 
hands on her rounded hips. ‘“‘Oh, Tim- 
othy Moran, you darlint! Moira’s that 
glad to see you! You mind me of the 
times when I was young and that’s 
comin’ to be long ago.”’ 

She turned and stepped hastily to the 
Stove from which rose an appetizing 
smell of frying ham. As she bent her 
plump, flushed face over this, the door 
opened and two dark-eyed little girls 
darted in. On seeing a stranger, they 
were frozen in mid-flight with the shy 
gaze of country children. 
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“Here, childer, ’tis Piper Tim come 
back to visit us. Piper Tim that I’ve 
told ye so many tales about —an’ the 
gran’ tunes he can play on his pipes. 
He can play with ye better nor I — he 
niver has aught else to do!’’ She smiled 
a wide, friendly smile on the old man as 
she said this, to show she meant no harm, 
and turned the slices of ham deftly so 
that they sent a puff of blue savory smoke 
up to her face. ‘‘Don’t th’ ham smell 
good, ye spalpeens, fresh from runnin’ 
th’ hills? Go an’ wash ye’r faces an’ 
hands and call ye’r father an’ brothers. 
I’ve four,”’ she added proudly to the man 
by the table watching her with horrified 
eyes. 

The fumes of the cooking made him 
sick, the close air suffocated him. He 
felt as though he were in some oppressive 
nightmare, and the talk at the supper 
table penetrated but dully to his mind. 
The cordiality of Moira’s husband, the 
shy, curious looks of the children at his 
pipes, even Moira’s face rosy from brow 
to rounded chin, and beaming with in- 
dulgent, affectionate interest, all melted 
together into a sort of miserable and in- 
distinguishable confusion. This dull 
distress was rendered acute anguish by 
Moira’s talk. In that hot, indoor place, 
with all those ignorant blank faces about 
her, she spoke of the pines and the up- 
land bogs, of the fog and the Round 
Stone, and desecrated a sacred thing with 
every word. 

It would have been a comfort to him 
if she had even talked with an apostate’s 
yearning bitterness for his betrayed reli- 
gion, if she had spoken harshly of their 
old, sweet folly; but she was all kindness 
and eager, willing reminiscence. Just as 
she spoke his name, his faery name of 
“Piper Tim” in a tone that made it 
worse than ‘“‘ Uncle Tim,” so she blighted 
one after another of the old memories as 
She held them up in her firm, assured 
hands, and laughed gently at their oddity. 

After supper as Tim sat again in the 
kitchen watching her do the evening 
work, the tides of revulsion rose strong 
within him. ‘‘We were a queer lot, an’ 
no mistake, Piper Tim,’’ she said, scrap- 
ing at a frying pan with a vigorous knife. 
“An’ the childer are just like us. I’ve 
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thried to tell them some of our old tales, 
but — I dunno —they’ve kind o’ gone 
from me, now I’ve such a lot to do. I 
suppose you were up to the same always, 
with your nephews an’ nieces out West. 
‘Twas fine for ye to have a family of your 
own that way, you that was always so 
lonely like.”’ 

Timothy’s shuddering horror of protest 
rose into words at this, incoherent words 
and bursts of indignation that took his 
breath away in gasps. ‘Moira! Moitra/ 
What are ye sayin’ to me? Me wid a 
family! Any one who’s iver had th’ 
quiet to listen to th’ blessed little people 
whether inside or out of his own head he 
dunno — him to fill up his ears wid th’ 
clatter of mortial tongues. No! Since 
I lift here I’ve had no minute o’ peace — 
oh, Moira, th’ country there — th’ great 
flat hidjious country of thim —an’ th’ 
people like it—flat an’ fruitful an’ dead. 
An’ oh, Moira, aroon, it’s my heart 
breakin’ in me, that now I’ve worked an’ 
worked there and done my mortial task 
an’ had my purgatory before my time, an’ 
I’ve come back to live again — that ye’ve 
no single welcomin’ word to bid me stay.”’ 

The loving Irish heart of the woman 
melted in a misunderstanding sympathy 
and remorse. ‘“‘Why, poor Piper Tim, 
I didn’t mean ye should go back to them 
or their country if ye like it bettter here. 
Ye’re welcome every day of the year from 
now till judgment trump. I only meant 
— why — seein’ they were your own folks 
—and all, that ye’d sort o’ taken to 
thim — the way most do, when it’s their 
own blood.”’ 

She flowed on in a stream of fumbling, 
warm-hearted, mistaken apology that 
sickened the old man’s soul. When he 
finally rose for his great adventure, he 
spoke timidly, with a wretched fore- 
knowledge.of what her answer would be. 
‘Och, Piper Tim, ’tis real sweet of ve 
to think of it and ask me, an’ I’d like fine 
to go. Sure, I’ve not been on the Round 
Stone of an evening — why, not since 
you went away I do believe! But 
Ralph’s goin’ to the grange meetin’ to- 
night, an’ one of th’ childer is restless 
with a cough, and I think I’ll not go. 
My feet -get sort of sore-like, too, after 
bein’ on them all day.”’ 


VI 


As he stepped out from the warm, 
brightly lighted room, the night seemed 
chill and black, but after a momen!, his 
eyes dilated and he saw the stars shining 
through the densely hanging maple le.: ves. 

Up by the Round Stone, the villey 
opened out beneath him. Restlesslv he 
looked up and down the road and 
across the valley with a questing g!ance 
which did not show him what he sought. 
The night for all its dark corners 
had nothing in it for him _ bevond 
what lay openly before him. He 
put out his hand instinctively fo: his 
pipes, remembered that he had left them 
at the house, and sprang to his fect to 
return for them. Perhaps Moira would 
come out with him now. Perhaps the 
child had gone to sleep. The brief stay 
in the ample twilight of the hillside had 
given him a faint, momentary courage 
to appeal again to her against the narrow 
brightness of her prison. 

Moira sat by the kitchen table, sewing, 
her smooth round face blooming like a 
rose in the light from the open door of 
the stove. Her kindly eyes beumed 
sweetly on the old man. “Ah, |’iper 
Tim, ye’re wise. ‘Tis a damp night out 
for ye’r rheumatis. The fog risin’ too, 
likely ?”’ 

The old piper went to her chair and 
stood looking at her with a fixed gaze, 
almost hypnotic in its _ intensity. 
‘“Moira!’”’ he said huskily and _ vehe- 
mently, ‘‘Moira O’Donnell that was, 
the stars are bright over the Round 
Stone, an’ th’ moon is risin’ behind th’ 
Hill o’ Delights, and the first white puffs 
of incense are risin’ from th’ whirlhole 


‘of th’ river. I’ve come back for my 
‘ pipes, an’ I’m goin’ out to play to th’ 


little people —an’ oh, shall old l’iper 
Tim go without Moira?’”’ 

He spoke with a glowing fervor like 
the leaping up of a dying candle. [l‘rom 
the inexorably kind woman who siuiled 
so friendly on him, his heart recoiled and 
puffed itself out into darkness. She sur- 
veyed him with the wise, tender pity of a 
mother for a foolish, much-loved child. 
‘Sure, ’tis th’ same Piper Tim ye are!” 
she said cheerfully, laying down her 
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work, “But, Lord save ye, Timmy 
darlint, .oira’s grown up! There’s no 
need for my pretendin’ to play any more, 
is there, when I’ve got proper childer 
o’ my own to keep it up. They are my 
little people — an’ I don’t have to have 
a quict place to fancy them up out o’ 
nothin.’ They’re real! An’ they’re 
takin’ my place all over again. There's 
one- the youngest girl,— the one that 
looks so like me as ye noticed — she’s 
just such a one as I was. To-day only 
(she’s seven to-morrow), she minded me 
of some old tales I had told her about the 
cruaclian whistle for the sidhe on the 
seventh birthday, an’ she’d been tryin’ 
to mike one, but I’d clean forgot how 
the criss-cross lines go. It made me 
think back on that evening when I was 


seven. — maybe you've forgot, but you 
was sittin’ on the Round Stone in 
th’——”” 


Timothy’s sore heart rebelled at this 
last rifling of the shrine,and he made for 
the door. Moira’s sweet solicitude held 
him for an instant in check. ‘‘Oh, Tim, 
ye’'d best stay in an’ warm your knee 
by the good fire. I’ve a pile of mendin’ 
to do and you'll tell me all about your 
family in th’ West and how vou farmed 
there. It'll be real cozy-like.”’ 

Timothy uttered an outraged, inarti- 
culate sound and snatching up his pipes 
fled out of the pleasant, low-ceilinged 
room, up the road, now white as chalk 
beneath the newly risen moon. At the 
Round Stone he sat down and putting 
his pipes to his lips he played resolutely 
through to the end, ‘‘The Song of Angus 
to the Stars.” As the last, high, confi- 
dent note died, he put his pipes down 
hastily, and dropped his face in his hands 
with a broken murmur of despairing, 
Gaelic lament. 

When he looked abroad again, the 
valley was like a great opal, where the 
moon shot its rays into the transparent 
fog far below him. The road was white 
and the shadows black and onejwas no 
more (levoid of mystery than) the other. 
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The sky for all its stars hung above 
the valley like an empty bowl above an 
empty vessel, and in his heart he felt no 
swelling possibilities to fill this void. 
To the haggard old eves the face of the 
world was like a dead thing, which did 
not return his gaze even with hostility, 
but blankly—a smooth, thin mask 
which hid behind it nothing at all. 

He was startled by the sudden appear- 
ance of a dog from out of the shadows, 
a shaggy collie who trotted briskly down 
the road, stopping to roll a friendly, 
inquiring eye on his bent figure. His 
eves followed the animal until it vanished 
in the shadows on the other side. After 
the sound of its padding footsteps was 
still, the old man’s heart died within him 
at the silence. 

He tried vainly to exorcise this an- 
guish by naming it. Whatwasit? Why 
did he droop dully now that he was where 
he had so longed to be? Everything was 
as it had been, the valley, the clean white 
fog, tossing its waves up to him as he had 
dreamed of it in the arid days of Ne- 
braska; the mountains closing in on him 
with the line of drooping peace he had 
never lost from before his eyes during 
the long dreary years of exile. Only he 
was changed. His face contracted into 
grotesque lines of remorse. ‘Oh, my! 
Oh, my!”’ he said aloud, like an anxious 
old child, ‘“‘She couldn’t ha’ liked my 
tracking bog durt on to her clane kitchen 
floor!”’ 

But as he sat brooding, his hand 
dropped heavily to the Round Stone and 
encountered a small object which he 
held up to view. It was a willow whistle 
of curious construction, with white lines 
criss-cross on it; and beside it lay a jack- 
knife with a broken blade. The old man 
looked at it absently at first, then with 
a start and finally with a sudden rush of 
low and inarticulate exclamations. 

And afterwards, quite tranquilly, with 
a shining face of peace, he played softly 
on his pipes, “‘ The Call of the Sidhe to the 
Children.”’ 
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BLOSSOM TIME 


By LYDIA J. DALE 


Wath Photographs by the Author 


HAT a world of sugges- 
tion lies in the word 
blossom! All winter 
the stemsof the willows 

— by the side of the 
mea, Stream or the pond 

fea) have held a remnant 

of last summer’s 
brightness; they area 
soft yellow, lighting up the landscape 
and prophesying of the future. By 
and by the maples in the distance 
are tinged with red, more and more 
vivid, till one day we find the small 
bright blossoms closely set on each slen- 
dertwig. The bees have found them out; 
sit down beneath a tree some summer 
morning and hear their busy hum, or 
watch that fat yellow and black humble 
bee drink his full of the spicy sweetness, 
and then, alighting on the ground, walk 
leisurely over the dry leaves till he dis- 
appears, perhaps to sleep off the un- 
wonted indulgence. Look at the cat- 
kins on the birches and alders, low droop- 
ing clusters of tiny flowers, almost indis- 
tinguishable without a glass, and yet so 
full of pollen that your fingers are dusted 
with gold if you touch them. The dry 
cones or fertile flowers of !ast year stand 
up stiff and straight on the alders, on the 
same branch as the pendulous catkins, 
and the outline of the two against the sky 
as you look up is as beautiful as any 
Japanese decoration. Soon the elms 
begin to show their flowers, less notice- 
able than the maples, but giving to the 
little twigs and drooping branches the 
misty, fuller outline, so inimitably grace- 
ful, and so typical of our New England. 

The trees have a soft buff tint, looking 

like dull gold against the sky where the 

west wind has blown it clear of clouds. 

Some of the maples are green in the 

flowering, one with hanging clusters like 


bunches of grapes, another with the little 
pale green flowers standing up straight. 
Soon the keys on delicate threads will be 
ready for the wind to carry them across 
the fields and scatter the seed abroad. 
The poplars come with another tone of 
color, gray-green yellow, diffusing a soft 
Steady radiance, as of pale sunlight, in 
contrast with the evergreens against 
which they are often placed. Later the 
oaks, which have stood bare and appar- 
ently unmoved while their neighbors 
have been taking on brighter color and 
fuller outlines show the pale pink leaf 
tips, a miracle of delicacy and softness, 
and hanging beneath these are the long 
tassels of green. Another species is all 
in tints of copper, the little leaves a 
tender shade and the catkins deeper in 
hue. In the larger trees the sturdy 
trunk and picturesque gnarled branches 
are glorified by this charm of the baby 
leaves, still tightly wrinkled from their 
close wrappings. Itisa fleeting picture, 
however, soon the leaves will unfold more 
fully and become a rich green, the inden- 
tations will grow more marked, some 
sharply and deeply cut, like the black 
and scarlet oaks, while the white oaks 
are more bluntly rounded, and the full 
glory of the thick, luxuriant foliage will 
cover the branches, affording shelter to 
the birds and squirrels, while the cattle 
gather in its shadow. 

While the maples and elms and oaks 
are thus claiming their right to be called 
blossoming trees, let us see what is doing 
in the woods and fields. Come with me 
beneath the bare branches, where the 
ground is thick with last year’s fallen 
leaves and the resinous pine needles, 
and if you are a novice you may taste 
the flavor of a new and fascinating ex- 
perience. Push aside the withered leaves 
led by a delicious fragrance, and there is 
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a pink and white cluster which you know 
must be the Mayflower; follow up the 
twining, brown woody stem, and you 
find another and yet another bunch of 
the hidden sweetness. It may be be- 
cause of its early appearance, almost the 
pioneer among the wild flowers, it may 
be from the surprise of its beauty among 
the dry brown leaves, but I think no one 
who has ever picked the Mayflower in its 
native woods can forget the delight of it. 
Now in a 
moment, so it 
seems, come a 
host of other 
friends to whis- 
per a greeting. 
Here is the shy 
hepatica, just 
peeping out 
from under its 
rough little 
gray coat, and 
showing the 
delicate blue 
petals like a 
star among 
last vear’s 
leaves. The 
new leaves 
come only 
when the flow- 
ers are gone. 
There in a 
damp shady 
spot is the 
blood root, its 
petals so pure- 
ly white that 
they almost 
throw out rays 


times called, is a pretty little flower of 
four bluish-white petals, borne on a 
slender, threadlike stalk. Sometimes the 
children find one with five petals, nearly 
as desirable as a four-leaved clover, and 
hailed with equal delight. 

Another bit of color is where the swamp 
violets grow in great profusion, each long- 
stemmed flower arranged amid its vreen 
leaves as if ready to be picked, while ina 
damp corner are the sweet white vivlets, 
small and deli- 
cately pencilled 


with black. 
Here, too, 
where the 


water comes 
close about its 
roots, anc the 
soil is black and 
rich, you will 


find the |fack- 
in - the - pulpit. 
See the inner 


side of the cu- 
rious leaf which 
folds like a 
hood over the 
preacher with- 
in; it is beau- 
tifully striped 
with dark 
brown or choc- 
olate, while the 
green sp.dix, 
looking like a 
pistil, is in real- 
ity a spike of 
tiny flowcrets, 
clustered 
ly together. A 


of light, the *. ‘STAND UNDER A BLOSSOMING TREE AND LOOK UP AT strange fre:ik of 


flowers, So $°'4 ONE AFTER ANOTHER OF THE PERFECT SPRAYS ”’ 


dainty and 

highbred looking, in strange contrast 
with the rough, coarse leaves which 
appear as they are fading. Break the 
stem and you find the name is well 
given, for your fingers are stained with 
the orange juice. 

Across the meadow, looking like a be- 
lated patch of snow, is a great colonv 
of housatonias, covering the ground for a 
long distance. It is worth a closer look, 
for the innocence or bluets, as it is some- 


nature and an 
interesting one, 
making the plant unlike its neighbors. 
Farther down the meadow is a rea! bog, 
with only hummocks of grass for a /oot- 
hold. Be careful as you step, or you will 
get a wetting in the black ooze, whe you 
are lured on by great bunches of the gay 
cowslips, or marsh marigolds. If they 
were only uncommon, how mucli ad- 
miration would be excited by the bril- 
liant golden flowers, among the dark 
green leaves, a sufficient decoration in 
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themselves, and requiring no further 
settiny. How different flowers are in 
this respect, some need additional green 
to set off their beauty, while others, like 
cowslips or mountain laurel, are suffi- 
ciently adorned as they naturally grow. 
Do vou see that bed of striped, spotted 
leaves under the trees? Wait till the 
right moment comes and you will have 
a picture equal, in my opinion, to Words- 
worth’s daffodils. Perhaps not ten thou- 
sand, if that were anything but a poet's 
license, but a goodly array of graceful 
yellow blossoms, the long narrow petals, 
a soit brown when 
closed, but opening 
and turning back 
like a lily, as indeed 
it is, though  re- 
joicing in the mis- 
nomer of dogtooth 
violet. Swaying 
on their slender 
stems they open 
in the sunlight like 
yellow butterflies, 
the bright faces 
looking up at you 
as ii they had 
caught the cheer 
of the sunshine and 
mormming freshness. 
I suppose all of 
us, who, chil- 
dren, had the good 
fortune to live in 
the country, keep 
anespecial fondness 
for the flowers we 
knew best then,and 
to me no blossom 
brings quite the de- 
light of ever new discovery and possession 
as the dogtooth violet. Many a May 
Day did I start out long before breakfast, 
run through the wet grass on the lawn, 
down to the thicket so full of the wild 
flowers I loved, and, with a lurking fear 
that perhaps this year they had forgotten 
to come in season, push my way through 
the bushes and brambles to the open 
space | knew. No, they had not for- 
gotten, there was the great bed of them, 
nodding and beckoning as they swayed 
to and fro in the soft breeze, lighting 
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up the leafless branches around with their 
smiling golden faces, evidently awaiting 
to be gathered and carried home in a hot, 
eager little hand. Yes, I love the dog- 
tooth violets. 

While we are still in the swampy 
places, let us look for the rhodora. 
There it is, covering the ground with the 
low bushes of pinkish purple; “ spread- 
ing its leafless blooms in a damp nook 
to please the desert and the sluggish 
brook.’’ Never was a botanical descrip- 
tion more exact and definite than Emer- 
son's lines ‘‘ To the Rhodora,”’ with the 
added charm of a 
poet’s touch. 
Whatever the sage’s 
merits as a poet 
may be, he surely 
wrote a true poem 
when he described 
what was perhaps 
his favorite flower. 
Each word is well 
chosen and he 
paints the picture 
with a sure hand; 
we see it all again 
as we have seen it 
in reality, the pur- 
ple flowers on the 
bare woody stem, 
no leaves as yet, 
Standing just be- 
side the spot where 
the slow little brook 
emerges from under 
fallen bogs and 
moves along be- 
tween deep mossy 
banks, dark and 
still and clear. The 
petals flutter down when their day is 
over, and float tranquilly on the surface 
of the water, the color contrasting richlv 
with the somber mirror. But you will 
do better to turn to Emerson himself 
and read the lines, with his addition of 
imagination and wise thought. 

We must hasten if we are to follow the 
footsteps of spring, for she goes swiftly 
now, as the warmer days come. The 
cherry trees are covered with snowy 
blossoms, little caring whether they stand 
decorously in a yard or on the farm, with 
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the thought of a later appearance in the 
market place, or whether they are wild 
cherry trees out in the woods, only ripen- 
ing their fruit for the birds and the small 
boys. There the shadbush comes to join 
them, another marvel of white bloom, 
though less delicate in detail than the 
cherries. In another day or two the 
pear trees break forth into white flowers, 
but their leaves are farther advanced, 
and set off the snowy petals with a bright 
green background. 

The great spectacle of the apple blos- 
soms is yet to come, when all over New 
England spreads a wave of pink and 
white, deluging the fields and hills with 
color, and turning every gnarled trunk 
and twisted limb into a bower fit fora 
fairy princess. Such an endless variety 
of tint, from the pure white petals, fully 
open to the sunlight, to the pink buds, 
shut tightly as yet against the wooing of 


‘* THE GREAT SPECTACLE OF THE APPLE BLOSSOMS’’ 


the south wind. Stand under a blossom- 
ing tree and look up at one after another 
of the perfect sprays; here all white and 
fully blown, there the sequence of bud and 
blossom, there the close little buds, deep 
red in color. The bleak hillsides where 
the orchards have been planted are nowa 
billowy mass of soft color, here is a rosy 
flush, there a snowy whiteness, showing 
with double charm against the gray, 
weather-beaten roofs of house and farm 
buildings, or perhaps a luxuriant bough 
thrown acrossanold red barn. There are 
a couple of apple trees picturesquely 
grouped with some tall white pines in the 
pasture, the feathery dark green boughs 
making an excellent foil to the full 
rounded contours and delicate color. 
Turn where you will, the country is all 
lovely at this season, and you are kept 
busy with the calls for admiration on 
every side. The lilacs are just coming 
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into bloom by every porch and door 
yard, and the purple and white bunches 
may often be seen where nothing is left 
but the cellar of what was once a home, 
now overgrown and filled with green. 

We sometimes say, a bit scornfully, 
that we care only for wild flowers, but at 
this season distinctions are forgotten, 
and we welcome the shrubs and trees 
which owe their existence to man with as 
fresh a delight as the denizens of the 
woods and meadows, all are new, all are 
beautiful, all tell us the tale of the pass- 
ing of winter. 

See where the ferns are unrolling their 
green. fronds, some 
curved like a shep- 
herd’s crook, re- >» 
minding us of a 
bishop’s crozier as 
we may have seen 
iton a stone in a 
cathedral cloister, 
others tightly fold- 
ed and pushing 
their way straight 
above the brown 
earth. They are 
still wrapped in 
the soft wool which 
has kept them safe 
and warm all winter 
under the snow. 
Examine these 
three kinds of the 
Osmunda, so differ- 
ent in their mode 
of growth; the 
royal fern, or Reg- 
alis, with its leaves 
like a locust or 
ash, pale red on 
the tips, and spread- 
ing in luxuriant 
masses in the moist meadow lands; the 
cinnamon fern sending up its fertile 
frond with the brown spores, quite inde- 
pendent of the others, straight and dark 
like a stick of cinnamon, while the Os- 
munda interrupta justifies its name by 
an interruption of dark fruit half way up 
the stalk, the green above and below as 
if trying to resume its natural course. 
All the different varieties are bestirring 
themselves, the tall eagle fern, or brake 
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as it is often called, with its threefold 
division, the more delicate ones, dick- 
sonia and the lady fern in the hollow by 
the wayside, the baby curls just showing 
of the Christmas fern, above the bed of 
last year’s evergreen fronds which have 
lasted all winter, prostrate on the ground, 
the great woolly heads of the ostrich 
fern standing tall and vigorous as they 
push their sturdy way through the earth. 
What a fresh delicate green thev add to 
the roadside and along the streams or 
beneath the trees as they uncurl and show 
their graceful leaves. How lovely, too, 
is the coloring of the distant woods, 
where the restless 
young leaves of the 
gray birches, the 
deep red keys of 
the swamp maples, 
the gray green of 
the poplars, the 
pink tips of the 
oak twigs are paint- 
ed in soft fresh 
tints against the 
pinesand hemlocks. 
The elms in the vil- 
lage street, arching 
gracefully over- 
head, so feathery 
and delicate in the 
new foliage, or 
standing by twos 
and threes beside 
the farmhouse or in 
the meadow, war- 
rant the praises 
lavished on their 
slender shape and 
flowing lines like an 
antique vase. Ex- 
amine a single elm 
leaf and you will 
marvel at the exquisite workmanship, 
so finished and so perfect and yet 
no two precisely alike, and then re- 
member what myriads of such leaves 
are unfolding on every tree, till you real- 
ize a tiny fraction of the beauty of this 
earth we live on. We pass it by, almost 
without a glance, unless it be specially 
brought to our notice; it requires study 
to appreciate how full are the pages of the 
book for those who will read even a little. 
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Again we find fresh charm, though it 
be only in a country lane. Now it is the 
wild strawberry blossom nestles white 
close on the brown earth, the dainty 
grace of the wild geranium on its slender 
stalk, a delicate pink cup against the 
green, now the pale straw-colored bells of 
the woularia or bell-wort, drooping be- 
neath the leaflets, or a long stalk with the 
separate little white flowers hanging in a 
row on the underside beneath the primate 
leaves. This is the Solomon seal, so 
called from the round impressions like 
a seal on the root stock. 

There is a bed of shining green leaves 
at the foot of some tall pines, it is a trifle 
early yet, but you will find here and 
there a small spike of white flowerets 
with a delicate, sweet odor. It is the 
wild lily of the valley, or false Solomon 
seal, and later the whole bed will be full 
of the white clusters, set each between 
its two glossy green leaves. 

Near it grows the deep pink polygala, 
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with its fringed lip, reminding us o/ an 
orchid, though really no relation. It is 
one of the prettiest of the wood flowers, 
and with its own leaves, slightly bronze 
on the fresh tips, and in company with 
the Solomon seal, ready to be gathered 
into a charming bunch of posies. , 

Under the trees, among the ferns, is a 
clump of anemones, with their delicately 
tinted cups swinging lightly on the 
threadlike stem. Their old name of 
wind flower was wisely bestowed, for 
the bells seem ringing as the gentlest 
breeze passes over them. Close beside 
these last grows the still more graceful 
and delicate star anemone, the pointed 
white petals and slender golden stamens 
wide open to the light, a veritable star 
flower, and still again the trientalis, with 
its leaves in whorls of three around the 
stem, and at the top the white flower 
much like its neighbor, the star anemone. 

Farther on, where a hidden little rill 
keeps the ferns and grasses fresh and 
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green, you may find the fairy tiarella. 
A cone of misty white, looking like spray 
dashed up and caught into shape, well 
justifies its pretty name of foam flower, 
as it rises so lightly above the green leaves. 

Here in the wood, among the ferns and 
woularia, are the rarer yellow violets, 
shy and modest, while beneath the pines 
the ground again is purple with the 
wood-violet or birds’-foot violet, Viola 
pedata, quite different from its cousins. 
It is more like a pansy, with the yellow 
center and purple or lavender petals, for 
it is found in all shades. Near it you 
are sure to see the low blueberry, the 
white waxen blossoms hanging’ to the 
stem, like a baby’s little close hood, and 
here is a colony of pink lady’s slipper, 
the two green leaves close to the ground 
and the stalk bearing the striped pink 
purse, with the three very sharp sepals 
at its base. Few flowers are prettier 
or more noticeable than the lady’s slipper, 
rising so straight and so daintily above 
the ground, with the quaint pink blos- 
som drooping from the end of the stem. 

Here we find some trilliums, the triple 
leaves overshadowing the three petalled 
flower, sometimes pure white, sometimes 
delicately painted with soft pink, or 
again the large purple trillium, so-called, 
though the color more resembles mahog- 
any or dark red leather. 

Leaving the individual flowers for a 
moment, let me show you a delightful 
little nook we found to-day on a wood 
road. A brook crosses the path, and 
sitting on the broad stone of the cause- 
way under the shade, we listened to the 
cheery babble of the water as it rippled 
past, gurgling round the trunk and out- 
Stretching root of a tall elm in its cur- 
rent. bright green mosses grow on the 
bark where the water rises and falls 
in its rhythmic flow, fresh ferns and 
grasses, bushes clothed anew in tender 
green leaves and overarching shrubs 
cover the bank, while strawberry blos- 
soms, the low solomon seal and fringed 
polvgala give it color and _ brightness. 
The clear brown water runs swiftly by, 
Over a bar of shining gravel, brought 
down perhaps by the stream itself and 
Stayed by the tree barrier, flecks of sun- 
light fall on its surface and are broken 
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into dimples as it hurries on. On the 
side where the long root, as large as a 
branch, extends to the shore, for the tree 
is in the middle of the stream, the water 
flows less easily and is combed into fine 
lines by a twig which caught and held 
it as it passed. Beyond the brook winds 
in abrupt curves around some alders and 
birches, and on one side stretches the 
meadow, rich with grass and clover tops. 
A simple picture, but one to bring rest 
and refreshment to many a tired soul, 
even if it could be seen only through 
other eyes. 

Elsewhere is another peep into nature’s 
picture book. A _ streamlet of clear 
bright water running silently through the 
field, almost hidden among the tall grass. 
As it comes out beneath a spreading 
maple, the ground is blue with long 
stemmed violets, set each among its 
own green leaves, and just beyond the 
water runs over a bank several feet high, 
falling with a musical plash into a semi- 
circular natural basin lined with stones. 
It is clear as crystal, the surface broken 
with the constant fall into facets of 
light, the stones brown beneath the over- 
hanging bank. 

Driving through the country in this 
fair time of blossoms, you are surrounded 
on all sides by the armies of the apple 
tree; masses of white grouped irregularly 
on the hillside, a solitary pink sentinel 
keeping guard near the house, here a 
battalion in rank and file where you look 
far down the vistas of bloom between the 
straight rows, there a picturesque old 
veteran leaning over the stone wall; 
everywhere apple blossoms, apple blos- 
soms, pink and white, all alike in the 
dainty coloring and yet ach one differ- 
ent from its neighbor. The air is full of 
fragrance, but in another day the wind 
will scatter the petals falling like a soft 
shower and spreading a snowy carpet 
beneath every tree. Playtime will be 
over, and the serious business of perfect- 
ing the fruit must be taken in hand. 

When you can spare a look from the 
beauty of flowers, turn to the spring fresh- 
ness of the leaves, soon to be the chief 
feature of the landscape. See the young 
birches, exquisitely green and delicate 
in their light tracery, the elms still 
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feathery in outline, not yet rounded out 
to their matronly fulness, the oaks and 
beeches, always slow to prepare for 
summer, but with a hint of soft color, 
hazy and delicate, on the tips of the 
branches, the swamp maples, with the 
keys hanging so thick on the twigs that 
you can easily deceive yourself and 
think it autumn, as you catch sight of 
the vivid red. All these stand on the 
slope of a hill against a forest of pines, 
the differing shades and tones of green 
relieved by the touches of pink and red, 
and a sense of lightness and delicacy in 
the foliage, to be lost when the leaves 
have attained their full size and luxuri- 
ance. The ashes and nut trees are still 
slower in their awakening, “‘ delaying as 
the tender ash delays,’’ as Tennyson 
sings, but by the stream stand the wil- 
lows, no longer a gleam of yellow in the 
landscape, but thick and full and verdant. 
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Across the bright green meadow, where 
the cowslips and housatonias show the 
moist ground, a farmhouse stands on the 
slope beyond, on either side is a tall 
elm tree with its graceful outward curve 
overshadowing the house and bam, 
behind are some Lombardy poplars, 
They always retain their foreign air, 
though many generations away from 
their sunny native land, and seem never 
to have been naturalized as American 
citizens. Red maples are in the door- 
yard, adding their share of color to the 
picture, and over the whole scene {loods 
the spring sunshine beneath the blue arch 
of the sky, where some fleecy white 
clouds are moving slowly across. You 
may see picture after picture like this, the 
old farmhouses supplying the human 
element which we need now and again 
among the stretches of woodland, where 
only the trees keep one another company. 
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Last June we announced a Short Story Prize Contest for the undergraduates of New 
England's colleges, and a series of articles on the opportunities and compensations of 
literary work. The articles, as they appeared, were, ‘‘ Doing and Writing,’’ by Dr. 


Edward Everett Hale, nn July; “ 


O’ Hara Cosgrave, editor of Everybody's Magazine, in September; 
” by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, in October — three as notable contribu- 


Literature, 


Present Day Opportunities in Literature,’’ by John 


First Steps m 


tions as have recently been made to the subject. 
It gives us great pleasure to announce the winners of the contest as follows: 
Furst prize, One Hundred Dollars, Vernon Radclifje, Amherst College, Class of 1911, 


** Marcet’s Race.’’ 


Second prize, Fifty Dollars, Gladys E. Holden, Radcliffe College, Class of 19, 


The Postlude.”’ 


Third prize, Twenty-five Dollars, Arthur W. Peach, Middlebury College, Class of 


1909, The Light on the Hill.” 


Fourth prize, Twenty-five Dollars, Ruth Sapinsky, Wellesley College, Class of 1910, 


“* The Third Postal.”’ 


The story winning third prize appears on the following pages. 


The first and second 


appeared in the February number and the fourth in March. 
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THE LIGHT ON THE HILL 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH, Class of 1909, Middlebury College 


noticed the light was shortly after 

his arrival in the small, quaint old 
village where he was to spend his vaca- 
tion. A few miles below the village a 
lake nestles among the hills; around it 
runs a narrow, winding path, which the 
doctor soon found exactly fitted for his 
evening stroll. Across the lake a hill 
rose gently, covered thickly with brush 
and small pine; and here he saw the light. 

The stars were out that night, but the 
moon was not yet risen to fullness. He 
had paused on the edge of the lake path 
to watch the play of the light wind over 
its surface, when he saw the strange light, 
clear and brilliant, leave the dark pines 
at the foot of the hill, and gradually 
ascend. There appeared to be nothing to 
support it, it seemed to hang suspended 
in the air. It passed steadily up to the 
crest of the hill, turned down, and 
disappeared in the’ dark woods of the 
opposite side. 

Despite the doctor’s commonsense, 
which told him to disregard it as any- 
thing unnatural, there was something 
unusual about the appearance of the light 
that affected him; it may have been the 
stillness of the night, the dark shadows 
of hill and wood, the calm, brooding 
presence of nature that strange in- 
tangible force that takes hold of men 
and convinces them of the existence of 
Something behind the mere mundane, 
even where logic and science fail. 

Lomg after the disappearance of the 
light, the doctor watched for it, com- 
pletely mystified. As he walked back to 
his stopping place, various theories were 
formulated in his mind, but he rejected 
them all; it could hardly have been a 
moving star, seeming to be near through 
some action of the air; nor a lantern, 
for it moved far above a man’s reach; 
and no insect life could give a light so 
large and brilliant. 


Ts first night that Doctor McLinn 


He mentioned it to his landlady; she 
looked at him a little suspiciously, and 
said she had never heard of any such 
thing, nor did she have the faintest idea 
what it could be. The doctor was 
satisfied to question her no more, for he 
saw that she had some faint doubt as to 
his sobriety on the night he saw the light. 

The next day he visited the hill, but 
found nothing to enlighten him. Cow- 
paths, running here and there among the 
low brush pine, made it easy for him to 
wander over the hill, but search as he 
would he found nothing to explain the 
mystery of the light. He decided to 
wait until evening, and come again. 

Twilight came down, cool and gray and 
quiet, and the doctor started once more 
for his stroll on the lake path, more than 
half convinced that he had made a mis- 
take, and what he had seen had been 
simply some hallucination of his brain. 
He walked along, quietly smoking, until, 
when near the spot he had been the night 
before, he suddenly stopped, with a low 
gaspofastonishment. Clear and pendent 
as a bit of molten metal, the light came 
from the dark woods, slowly it climbed the 
crest of the hill; unwavering and steady 
as a distant star on its journey of ages, 
the light passed, and faded once more in 
the gloom of the lower woods. 

Silent with the wonder of it, he turned 
homeward; the determination settling 
in his mind to fathom its meaning the 
next night for good and all. In Doctor 
McLinn there was just enough Scotch 
blood to be easily aroused by anything 
hinting of the supernatural, and the 
strange light had fired his inherited 
superstition to a high point. So the 
following evening found him carefully 
picking his way through the dark to 
the crest of the hill. 

There he fixed himself as nearly as 
possible where he figured the light would 
pass, if light it really were, and not some 
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hallucination. The time drew on and 
nothing appeared; he peered over the 
tops of the brush pine about him, and 
suddenly shrank back. Far down among 
the verge of dark pines that bordered 
the base of the hill like tall black sentinels, 
the light was coming in its steady, un- 
wavering way. With a tremor of many 
mixed sensations, he waited. On it 
came; then he heard the whisper of 
leaves brushing something, and made out 
the soft sound of footfalls. He drew 
the branches apart in front of him, and 
almost spoke aloud — it was the figure 
of an old, bent, white-headed man, carry- 
ing a long and very slim pole that reached 
three times his own height far above the 
pine brush; on the end of the pole hung 
the light. 

Fascinated by the strangeness and 
deeper mystery of it all, McLinn watched 
on throughthe brush. The old man came 
on up one of the well-worn cowpaths, 
walking carefully, holding steadily the 
light above him; his face was upturned 
to it, and the light touched his withered 
features with a soft halo that threw over 
them a strange, unworldly beauty. 
Slowly, cautiously, he went by, down the 
hill into the woods, leaving behind, in his 
dark hiding place, a much mystified and 
wondering doctor. 

From his landlady he gathered the 
meager information that an old man 
and a boy lived alone on the farther side 
of the hill. ‘‘ Yes, I should say so,” 
she answered the doctor’s question; 
““he certainly is in his right mind — he 
sells me eggs and butter! ”’ 

That day the old man called, and the 
doctor, in his kindly way, attempted to 
make friends with him; but the old man’s 
mind seemed to be elsewhere, though 
perfectly sane and reasonable; and what 
impressed the doctor was the haunting 
look of sadness in his old, faded eyes. 

In the evening the doctor, dressed in 
dark garments and light shoes, when the 
old man had passed, followed him skilfully 
and cautiously. At the foot of the hill 
he saw him put the light out, secrete the 
lantern and pole, and shuffle off along the 
old country road. After a while the old 
man turned up toward a low, rambling, 
cabin-like structure. Doctor McLinn 
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stopped. Clear and high in joyous, 
boyish treble, filled with a little note of 
plaintive sweetness, and rising in swift 
crescendo, came the words: 

‘‘Gramper! I see it! 
see it! I see it!” 

He saw the old man stumble up the 
path, and heard the voices mingle in 
excited conversation. Once more, with 
wonder in his heart, and the boy’s glad 
cry echoing in his ears, McLinn went 
silently homeward. 

In the morning he accosted the post- 
master of the village, who was the general 
information bureau on all subjects. 

“Sure, Doctor! that’s old man [urns 
and his daughter’s kid — thinks the 
world of it, too; but the little shaver, 
so Doc Allen says, is dying of an incurable 
disease —. mighty pitiful.’ 

““Doc’”’ Allen was glad to give his 
distinguished visitor the full facts of the 
case, for he, too, was gifted with that 
most precious thing on earth —a sym- 
pathizing heart; and after hearin, the 
country doctor’s statement, Mcl.inn, 
great surgeon and specialist as he was, 
knew that the case was hopeless. 

But the mystery of the light was not 
solved, and Doctor McLinn’s Scotch 
perseverance again drove him out at 
nightfall. He took the road straight 
to the old man’s home. As he went up 
the path he saw a white face peer out 
at the window; crossing the old slanting 
porch, he knocked at the door. |'rom 
inside a clear ‘boyish treble piped in 
answer. 

The doctor entered, and after the 
first greetings were over he asked for the 
old man, but learned that every night 
about that time he went up town to do 
some work. 

They were soon chatting like old 
friends. The doctor’s big, kindly heart, 
full of a wide human sympathy, that 
years of professional work had only 
served to ripen, went out to the little 
deformed body, huddled among _ the 
blankets, to the white, pallid little face, 
with its great, wistful, unresting eves, 
that had seen so little of God’s great and 
beautiful out of-doors. But what held 
the doctor’s attention was the way the 
little fellow kept staring out of the window 


Gramper! | 
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to the hill that loomed far over the few 
miles of intervening wood. 

Softly, coming like far-off music 
through the still mountain air, they 
heard the old village bell striking the 
hour of eight. The little lad’s face was 
tense and white, his eyes riveted to the 
distant hill, his hands clasped closely. 
He whispered to himself many times. 

The surgeon, seeing himself forgotten, 
watched him in silence — the rapt face, 
the tense attitude told him that some 
great thing hung on the appearance of the 
light. Gently, he crept over beside the 
boy on the old couch, and both faces 
looked to the distant hill — the strong, 
kindly face of the great surgeon, the 
white, shrunken face of the cripple. 

Suddenly he saw a light, flash, quiver, 
and burn steadily. 

“There! see it? see it?’’ the boy 
whispered excitedly, one trembling hand 
seizing the doctor’s arm. ‘See it?” 
Then he added, softly, his face en- 
raptured, his eyes on the distant light. 
“A angel carries that, gramper tol’ me 
—an' he knows! It’s God tellin’ ——” 

He paused sharply, his lips parted, and 
watched with rapt attention the light 
sink and disappear in the dark woods. 
He waited long, then turned with a low 
sigh of utter happiness. ‘‘ That’s the 
angel's light,”’ he said, simply. 

“The angel’s light?’’ the doctor 


queried. 


“Yes, the angel’s light. You see, 
Doctor Allen told gramper I would live 
only a little while, and I heard him; 
an’ I was afraid. They tol’ me when 
I went to Sunday school that I wouldn't 
go to heaven ‘cause I didn’t have a 
father, only a mother — gramper was 
awful mad when he heard it —an’ he 
took me out — he said it warn’t true. 
But when I heard the doctor say that, I 
was afraid to die —oh! awful afraid! 
I tol’ gramper, but he couldn’t help me — 
vou see, he never went to Sunday school ; 
but that night I prayed that God would 
tell me if I would go to heaven when I 
died. An’ I tol’ gramper what I had 
prayed, an’ he asked me how I thought 
God would tell me; an’ I tol’ him I didn’t 
know, but He’d do it. I love to lie 
here and watch the stars come out above 
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the hill; they’re good to me, they twinkle 
and wink at me so funny —I got names ~ 
for some. You can see them — oh, so 
far away! An’ gramper said we'd pray 
to have a angel carry a light to the hill; 
an’ the next night ’’ — the voice dropped 
to a low, awestruck whisper — “ the 
light came. An’ I know it’s God’s angel 
brings it; an’ I can go to heaven. Do 
you know how angels come down from 
heaven? ”’ 

The plaintive, trusting voice had run 
on, full of its simple, unquestioning belief 
and sincerity, and the doctor’s big heart 
was wrung. The mystery was over — 
but the tears were in his eyes, and his will 
fought valiantly before he could conquer 
his voice to answer the boy’s question. 
From the answer, he ran on to speak of 
Christ, and His calling the little children 
to Him; and the cramped little figure 
never stirred as he went on. The doctor 
felt a new and strange eloquence come 
upon him in the darkened quiet of the 
little room, an eloquence that springs 
deep from the lasting sources of a big 
soul. And he told the beautiful 
things of the Bible to the little fellow’s 
unbroken attention and eager ears. 

In the midst of it they heard shuffling 
footsteps, and the door opened. The 
startled figure of an old man paused in 
the doorway, half fearfully. 

‘‘Gramper, it came to-night! we saw 
it — oh, he’s been tellin’ me the beauti- 
fullest things!’’ was the greeting the 
boy gave him. 

The doctor introduced himself as 
McLinn, and shook hands with the old 
man. They chatted together for a 
moment, but the surgeon could see that 
the old man was ill at ease, and he soon 
excused himself. He turned and called 
the old man out to the road, a sudden 
decision setting in his mind. 

“Mr. Burns, I am Doctor McLinn, 
head of the great city hospital, and if I 
can do anything for that little lad of 
yours I would be glad to. There may be 
something that can be done.”’ 

The old man looked up into his face 
with the same look the thief must have 
given Christ on the cross when He 
promised him a place in Paradise. 

“You can?” he whispered; and he 
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. seemed to straighten, and then suddenly 
sagged. ‘‘ The boy’s mother is dead— 
his father — I hain’t got the money ss 
+ McLinn put his hand on the old man’s 
shoulder, and his voice was a little stern. 

“‘ Did I say anything about money? I 
must see the boy; his may be a hopeless 
case. I’ll come down to-morrow.” 

He left the old man standing in the 
path, his tattered hat off, and a great and 
wonderful light showing on his wrinkled, 
sunken face. And Doctor McLinn, as he 
swung homeward, thinking over what 
he had seen and heard, the old man’s 
love, the boy’s belief in ‘“‘ the angel’s 
light promising him a place in heaven,”’ 
found himself swearing savagely now 
and then at nothing in particular. 

The next day came the examination. 
The boy watched him with eyes so full 
of hope that the surgeon hardly found the 
courage to look into his face. The old 
man kneeled beside the couch, his faded 
eyes burning with the wonder light of 
love, his hands clenched until the cords 
and knuckles stood out white as ivory. 
When the deformed, wasted body was 
back among the blankets, the doctor 
walked downto the gate with theold man, 
whose eyes did not leave the surgeon’s 
face. Finally, McLinn stopped. 

‘‘ Burns, there’s a bare chance in a 
thousand that an operation can save him; 
that chance I will take if you wish. The 
- lad will die soon anyway, and it’s simply 
a question whether you want to take the 
risk of losing him, now that he may get 
well, or to keep him surely for a little 
while.” 

He looked down at the quiet bent 
figure at his side, and he knew that the 
battle was on in the old man’s soul; his 
longing to keep the boy with him, battling 
with his hope that he might be saved. 
The doctor waited in patient silence, and 
after a little the old man whispered, 
‘* Doctor, I guess I kin — let him go — 
if he’ll — if he’ll — get well.” 


The days in the hospital, while they 
were preparing him for the operation, 
were days of revelation. The great 
surgeon, McLinn, who seldom was seen 
in the common ward, came often to the 
cot of the little cripple. Uncomplain- 
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ingly; the little fellow had let them handle 
him, crying out only when physical 
anguish was too much for his childish 
will; racked with pain, still he lay silent, 
his great, dark eyes drinking in the 
new, strange world about him. 

Each day from the far off country 
village came a laboriously scribbled note 
from ‘‘Gramper,’”’ written on scraps of 
paper, soiled and worn, telling how the 
calf was getting on, the chickens and the 
other things the little lad loved. ‘Those 
letters were the most precious things to 
him. He could not read them himself, 
so the nurses read them to him; in return 
for their kindness he told them of his 
home, of ‘‘Gramper,”’ and the light on 
the hill, and he always wondered why 
they turned away when he told thei of 
the angel’s light, and their eyes seemed 
teary, when he thought it was the finest 
thing ever. But he did not know how 
near he lay to the heaven the anzgel’s 
light had promised he should enter. 

Then came the operation. Outside of 
the cold, white, surgical room, an old man 
sat in a sagging heap, as if in a stupor, 
his eyes fastened on the door behind 
which all he loved on earth might come 
to speak to him once more or never. 

It was a long battle; long after the 
operation was over, and McLinn himself 
had informed the old man that the boy 
might live, the fight went on. Finally, 
the old man, gaunt, weary, and stooped, 
was told he might see his boy. 

With his old faded slouch hat in his 
hand, he shuffled down the aisles of cots, 
a great soul hunger staring in his eves. 
Suddenly, his knees seemed to break 
into a half plunge, half fall, and his 
broken, body tottered to a cot, and his 
arms went out to a little fellow, that 
held trembling eager arms out to lum. 

McLinn stood by a moment and turned 
away, pulling his moustache fiercely. 
Distinctly he heard the thrilling whisper: 
“Gramper, I’m _ goin’ to live —an’ 
walk, an’ 

On the boyish treble ran; the old 
man’s face was transfigured, and McLinn 
thought, as he stood there and listened, 
that if it were given to human lives to 
lay hold on heaven, the old man and 
his boy had found it there. 
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GLEN NOBLE” 


By WINSLOW HALL 


CHAPTER XIV 


HAT this unlooked-for delay 
WW in arriving at a decision por- 

tended none could fathom. 
The charge of the judge had been ex- 
plicit and the testimony wholly con- 
vincing. It had seemed to the spec- 
tators that onlyfor appearance’s sake had 
it been necessary for the jury to retire, 
and no considerable delay in deciding 
upon a verdict for acquittal had been 
looked for. To the lay mind this new 
turn of affairs was inexplicable and ex- 
citement was intense, as the door was par- 
tially opened and a written request was 
handed through the aperture. 

As the judge perused the writing his 
brows lowered, and then for a minute his 
pen scratched with a suggestive vigor 
as he penned a sealed reply of instruc- 
tion. When this was handed in a lull 
of suspense followed the click of the bolt 
on the door, and the attorneys both for 
the defense and the state busied them- 
selves with a feigned interest in the law 
books before them. 

Presently another summons sounded 
on the pine panel of the door, and an- 
other communication was handed to the 
judge, who read it and then directed that 
the jury be permitted to enter. As the 
twelve men filed in the audience rose, and 
only a stern rebuke of the judge prevented 
a disruption of order. When the jury 
was seated, the foreman, at direction of 
the judge, stood up and announced that 
a disagreement had resulted. 

_This announcement was greeted with 
silence. Upon the faces of the most of 
those present blank amazement was de- 
picted, while others flushed hotly and a 
murmur of disapprobation was with 
difficulty hushed by the sharp voice of 
the bailiff. Over the features of the 


prisoner a look of dismay slowly settled, 
and the major slammed a book and 
looked down the line of jurymen with an 
expression vindictive enough to have 
consumed them. 

Presently the judge broke the pain- 
ful silence. His voice was judiciously 
calm, yet a ring of annoyance was evident 
in it. He inquired if the difference was a 
question of law and was told it was not, 
but purely a difference of opinion. He 
then asked if it was one of detail, or 
final decision, and was informed that the 
division was on the verdict itself, and the 
foreman said he thought that agreement 
was impossible. 

Then the judge sternly addressed the 
jury and told them of the vital necessity 
for agreement. He advised them anew 
how the testimony should be approached 
and of the manner in which they must 
view it. He counseled them against 
permitting individual opinion to inter- 
vene to a just conception of the worth of 
the testimony, and warned them of the 
solemnity of their position. He pointed 
out to their notice the expense to the 
county of the trial, none the less their 
lawful and moral obligations to strive 
for an agreement. He reviewed the 
testimony in its essential phases, and 
cautioned each individual of the jury 
against holding out unduly against the 
preponderate opinion of the majority. 

Lither guilt had been proven or it had 
not. There could be no equivocal de- 
cision. If guilty, the prisoner must 
suffer the penalty; if guiltless, then he 
must be so declared absolutely. 

After making it plain to them that he 
would hold them strictly to their sworn 
obligation and deny them their dinner 
and all creature comforts until a verdict 
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had been arrived at, or until all hope for 
agreement had been dispelled, the judge 
sent the dejected jurymen back to the 
cheerless retiring room and reposted the 
old bailiff guard over the door. 

It was just ten o’clock when again 
there sounded a loud knocking on the 
door of the room in which the jury was 
confined, and a communication was sent 
to the judge. ‘‘ They’ve agreed,” sped 
from tongue to tongue, and as the judge 
once again mounted the benchand the jury 
filed in there was a donning of mufflers 
and a furtive scuffling on of galoshes, in 
anticipation of a speedy pronouncement 
of the verdict and conclusion of the trial. 

Many of the audience remained stand- 
ing, as the clerk put the question, ‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen of the jury, what is your finding? ”’ 
impatient to be first at the door and off, 
for many had miles of unbroken roads 
before them. 

Wearily the foreman stood up and his 
voice was tremulous withemotion. ‘‘We 
are no nearer an agreement now than 
we ever was,” he said, ‘‘and I don’t 
believe if we was kept there the rest of 
our lives we’d come toan understanding.”’ 

The audience was too stupefied with 
surprise to give any expression to its 
amazement, and for a time there was 
perfect silence in the court room. Then 
the major sprung to his feet. 

‘‘T request a poll of the jury,”’ he ex- 
claimed, his voice sharp with uncon- 
trolled indignation, and the judge gave 
direction that the request of the counsel 
be complied with. 

Slowly mufflers were unwound and 
great ulsters thrown open, and those 
of the audience who had remained stand- 
ing were seated. The old clerk fumbled 
awkwardly with the papers before him, 
but finally found the one he was in search 
of, and stood up, the jurymen also rising. 

‘Justin Adams?” shrilled the nasal 
voice of the clerk. ‘‘ What is your 
finding? ”’ 

‘Not guilty,”’ replied the foreman in a 
voice that startled the bailiff. 

‘‘Duncan Ahern ?” continued the clerk. 

‘‘Not guilty,’’ came the answer of the 
descendant of the Granite State hero, 
with an emphasis that rang in the room’s 


furtherest corner. 
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‘Nathan Brown?” 
called the official. 

“Not guilty,” responded the old farmer, 
and he looked at Glen and smiled. 

‘Harvey Brown?” inquired the shril] 
voice. 

Not guilty,’ replied the local watch. 
maker. 

‘“‘ Thomas Clark? ’’ continued the clerk. 

“Not guilty,” rang the convincing 
opinion. 

Alexander Drake? ’’ called the voice 
of the recorder. 

‘Not guilty.”’ 

‘* James Dunbar? ’’ 

‘Not guilty.”’ 

‘*Charles Fletcher? ’’ 

‘‘Not guilty.”’ 

‘John Salsbury? ”’ 

Not guilty.”’ 

‘Thomas Thurber? 

‘Not guilty.” 

The old clerk hesitated. His memory 
harked back to the empaneling of the 
jury, and he delved in his mind for the 
correct pronunciation. 

‘“‘Sarkosis Tchobijan? ”’ 

There was an instant of silence, and 
then the twelfth juror, without raising 
his chin from his bosom, said something. 
What it was was wholly unintelligible. 

The old clerk looked up, inquifingly, 
and then, raising his voice another pitch 
higher, repeated, ‘‘Sarkosis Tchobjian, 
what say you?”’ 

The banjo clock on the wall by the 
window ticked loudly, and the faculties 
of all present were keyed to the highest 
pitch of expectancy. Suddenly the man 
upon whom their attention was riveted 
stood upright and glared with the ferocity 
of a beast at his questioner. 

“‘Guilty!’’ he shouted. 


monotonously 


CHAPTER XV 
HE morning succeeding the day 
of the trial, and the end of the 
great March storm of 
dawned gloriously golden. Its keen, 


transpricous air saluted one’s cheeks with 
the pure piquancy of a stolen kiss. 
With the clear-cut nakedness of a cameo 
the world lay tranquil, mute, after its 
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riot of the night, and the pines on the 
dazzling crests stood defined against the 
niveous further heights, as intense as 
though an engraver’s tool had just cleft 
their serried ranks. 

Despite the sun, the temperature held 
keen until noon, when, for an hour, or 
slightly more, the eaves dripped slowly. 
The craunch of footsteps on the trodden 
snow rang clear, and now and then, as a 
sled was drawn slowly by with its load 
of wood, the runners screeched vibrant 
intelligence of the cold. 

Throughout the forenoon Glen sat 
indifferent to his surroundings in the 
corridor of the cellroom, now and then 
disturbed from his reverie by a well- 
meaning individual, who would stumble 
in, blowing like a porpoise, big, figured 
mittens held to tingling ears, and a burst 
of good-fellowship on faltering tongue. 

Under the status of the case the pris- 
oner could not be dismissed, but con- 
viction, the state’s attorney freely ad- 
mitted, was likewise impossible. He 
informed the judge that the state would 
not again attempt to try the case on the 
present indictment, and suggested that a 
new charge be preferred, on a lesser 
count, which would permit of the 
acceptance of the bail. 

This suggestion the major was loth to 
accede to. His client was guiltless, and 
anything short of complete acquittal 
would leave him with a stigma, never, 
perhaps, to be wholly erased. The disa- 
greement, however, of the jury, and the re- 
fusal of the state to retry the case, placed 
the attorney for the defendant in a trying 
predicament, and he could see no way 
out but by acquiescence to the proposition 
for compromise. 

So, finally, he consented, and Glen 
was formally admitted to bail, being 
liberated in the custody of his counsel 
until the major had arranged the details 
of the nominal surety which was required. 

Well, youngster? ’’ remarked Glen’s 
old friend and legal adviser, after the for- 
malities had been concluded, ‘‘ what now?”’ 

“ Well,” replied Glen, with a forced 
expression of cheerfulness, ‘‘ 1 suppose 
I'mfree, for the time being, to come and 
go so,long as I appear when required, and 
do not leave the country. 
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‘* Jes — so,’’ assented the old lawyer. 


‘“** free as Nature first made man, 
Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran,” 


he quoted, in endeavor to dispel the 
gloom which he saw was settled upon 
the young man. But the despair which 
submerged Glen’s being could not be so 
dissipated. 

‘“ Then I’m going,”’ said he. 

“Going where? ”’ inquired the lawyer, 
and his features resumed their wonted 
gravity. 

“To the big city,” the young man 
replied. 

The major drummed thoughtfully with 
both sets of his stubby fingers upon the 
arms of his tipped-back, swivel chair. 

“Think you're needed .there?”’ he 
asked, briefly, after a time. 

“Well, I’m not needed here,’’ replied 
Glen, almost rudely, and his chin sank 
upon his bosom. 

‘“So?”’ commented the old lawyer, 
thoughtfully, as he rubbed the fingers 
of his left hand, to and fro, slowly, 
across his chin. 

‘“So-o?”’ he said again, finally, this 
time more drawn out, and less to Glen 
than to himself. 

There was a long pause, during which 
the dusky office was silent. The old- 
fashioned, tall clock ticked solemnly. 

The major was first to break the silence. 

‘We were seated in this very office,” 
he began abruptly, in a reminiscent tone. 
“Old Judge Palmer occupied it then, 
and I had just been admitted to the bar. 
Nat. Dunnell, the bookseller, your father, 
and I were here together.”’ 

Glen glanced up, surprised at the far 
drift of the conversation from the bent 
of their previous discussion. The lawyer 
closed his eyes, dreamily, and continued, 
‘“‘Any one who is old enough to hark 
back in memory to the ninth day of 
January, eighteen sixty-one, knows what 
thoughts then reigned in the hearts of 
thinking men. 

“The country was in a curious and 
alarming condition. South Carolina had 
already passed an ordinance of secession, 
and other states were preparing to follow 
her lead. Indeed, the night of that same 
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day, I remember, ‘we heard that Mis- 
sissippi had also gone out. Forts all along 
down the southern coast were being 
seized by the state authorities. Floyd 
had just resigned as Secretary of War, and 
the day before Thompson had retired 
as Secretary of the Interior. ' 

“Your father had come into town 
with a load of produce, and, as was not 
unusual, had dropped in here for a chat. 
We three had been discussing, for an hour 
or more, the drift of affairs, when I heard 
the old judge heavily ascending the stairs. 
His hand fumbled nervously with the 
knob, and when the door was opened I 
saw that he was unusually pale. 

““ He crossed the room in silence, un- 
winding a great, gray tippet which, 
owing to a throat affection, he habitually 
wore, and after placing it within his tall 
hat, which sat, inverted, on the top of 
that old secretary there, he said, his 
voice trembling, ‘ They’ve fired on the 
Star of the West.’ 

‘* At once, of course, we were all deeply 
interested, and although the judge was 
much excited by the intelligence, which 
he had just received hot from the wire 
down at the post office, he calmed his 
voice and told us more completely of the 
momentous act. 

“For a time thereafter we all sat 
silent, busied with our several thoughts 
of the startling occurrences. I could see 
that your father was deeply moved by 
the news, and finally he rose, pulled on 
his gloves, his face looking very grave. 
‘ This,’ said he, with calm seriousness, 
‘means war, and I’m going home to 
put my affairs in condition that I may 
respond to the call to arms, which is 
sure to come with the inauguration of 
Lincoln.’ 

‘“‘* But can you afford to go if it should 
come to actual war?’ asked Nat. ‘ Think 
of your wife and child.’ 

‘‘ Your father turned on the old book- 
seller with flame in his eyes. ‘ No man 
can afford not to respond when his 
country is in danger,’ he replied, striking 
the table with his clenched fist. ‘My 
wife would disown our relationship if I 
was coward enough to put personal 
desires before our country’s needs in a 
time like this, and as for my son, rather 


would I see him in his grave to-day 
than have him grow to maturity and not 
be equally willing to renounce his own 
interests for the welfare of his country.’ ” 
The major paused, and Glen looked with 
evident surprise at this seemingly foreign 
retrospection which the attorney, with 
marked seriousness, had injected into 
their conversation. 

“ And,”’ continued the major, very 
slowly and distinctly, ‘‘ that sacrifice, I 
grieve to say, is precisely what that very 
son seems to-day upon the point of re- 
fusing to make.” 

The young man started forward in his 
seat, his hand gripping the arms of his 
chair, and a red flush overspread his 
features. He gazed full at the major, 
but the old soldier’s calm scrutiny was 
too penetrating for even the righteous 
indignation of Glen, and the young man’s 
gaze faltered, and he looked away. 

“What do you mean?” he inquired 
huskily. 

mean this, Glen,’”’ replied the 


‘ major, dropping both feet to the floor 


and resting an elbow on the desk, bending 
forward in an attitude of deep earnestness, 
which the calm sternness of his voice 
substantiated. ‘‘ I mean that our coun- 
try is in danger. Not from war with 
sword and bayonet, but from war more 
subtly, but none the less viciously, waged. 

“‘ Were it war of the sword; if to-night, 
off our rock-ribbed coast, an enemiy’s 
fleet lurked darkly, waiting for oppor- 
tunity to land an invading army, tliese 
dear old hills would tremble with the 
homecoming of New England’s loyal 
sons. From office, shop, and factory, 
from Dixie and the West, from hill and 
plain, her native-born would pour invin- 
cible. The same spirit of patriotic fervor 
which actuated us, who were the youth 
of the land in sixty-one, would fill the 
souls of the young men of the present day. 
But there is no drum loud calling, no 
fanfare of the bugle’s voice, and the 
moonlight glints no signal warning from 
the steel of hilt or prow that an enemy 
isat hand. And yet, despite the absence 
of these usual sounds and signs of armed 
conflict an enemy has his heel upon our 
sacred soil and slowly, persistently, the 
conquest is going on. 
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“Glen,” the gray-haired man_con- 
tinued, earnestly, ‘‘ New England needed 
more the brawn and brains of her loyal 
sons than she does to-day, and yet, in the 
gravest crisis of her whole existence, they 
are deserting her. Look here,” he said, 
and proceeded to take down from a shelf 
above the desk at which he sat a volume 
of the county tax book, and a folded paper 
which bore the title, ‘ List of Persons 
of the Town of Ludlow qualified to 
Vote.’ 

Following the lead of one stubby fore- 
finger, the major ran his gaze down the 
printed list, reading the names of the 
qualified electors. Much of it sounded 
like an immigration official calling off 
the steerage list of some monster trans- 
Atlantic steamship. Then he turned 
once more to the young man before him. 

‘What does it avail if we lose our 
country by sword or by ballot?” he 
inquired. 

‘“Sophists tell us,” he continued, 
“there is nothing to fear in this deluge 
of immigration and this absorption of 
the ownership of the soil by an alien race. 
They say we are big enough and strong 
enough to assimilate them all, and still 
preserve the purity of our ideals. Their 
confidence does credit to their equanim- 
ity, but not to their perspicacity of 
events. 

Co-incident with the enormous in- 
crease in the volume of immigration, our 
native birthrate steadily decreases, so 
that the ability of the country to assimi- 
late this alien horde and convert it, 
naturally, into channels compatible with 
our ideals of governmental control, is 
vastly weakened, and our fundamental 
laws of suffrage, being,as they are, the 
balance of power, is surely going from us, 
and soon we will find ourselves confronted 
by un-American statutes on our books 
against which we cannot consistently 
rebel. 

‘‘ Added to these deplorable conditions 
is another tendency of the times which, 
in its far-reaching consequences, is fraught 
with the gravest danger. I allude to the 
abandonment of our young men of their 
ancestral farms. As Charles Dudlev 
Warner so truthfully said: ‘ Broad acres 
are a patent of nobility; and no man but 
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feels more a man in the world if he have 
a bit of ground that he can call his own.’ 
We cannot continue our nobility of 
freemen if we lose the soil. Think of the 
fearful advantage these alien people will 
possess if they gain, as they aspire to, 
control of the producing lands. 

‘The farmer is the only truly inde- 
pendent citizen that we have. All other 
trades contribute to our wellbeing, but 
they are not essential to it. True, in- 
dividual happiness proceeds only from 
within, but a nation’s strength and vigor 
must come primarily from the soil. It 
was Washington who pronounced agri- 
culture the noblest pursuit of man, and 
he might have added, the most vital.” 

The major rose and paced the floor 
with the energy of his feeling. His mas- 
sive form towered his shaggy head up 
into the shadows of the room, and his 
vibrant voice, tense with the earnestness 
of his plea, seemed like a voice of prophecy 
descending from the clouds. 

‘‘ How I wish that I might stand,” he 
said, with an upward gesture of his hand, 
“upon the loftiest granite citadel of 
yonder towering range of hills and speak 
tothe absent sonsand daughters of old New 
England in a voice that would carry to 
the western seas, ‘Come back, come back,’ 
I would like totellthem. ‘ New England 
needs you, every one. Her hills and 
valleys are plaintive for her children that 
are gone. Oh, forsake the treadmill 
and the slavery in the seething marts of 
soulless trade,and come back to your 
priceless heritage of independence, health, 
and happiness in the country of your 
sires.’ 

“To these pitiful conditioned prodi- 
gals, many of them fighting like famished 
she-wolves for bare sustenance in the 
cities, I would point the rolling acres of 
this dear old commonwealth, where for 
half the actual toil they now are ex- 
pending, they could live in plenty, fearing 
no man, and rear other sons and daughters 
to the saving of the state. ‘ Forsake this 
insane chasing after non-essentials and 
come back,’ would be my message, 
‘Come back before it is too late.’ ”’ 

The old lawyer was standing now by 
the window, and he leaned one broad 
shoulder against the casing, and was 


silent, his head bowed in meditation. 

The western light was fading, and the 
little office room was full of gloom. 
After a long pause the major turned and 
resumed his seat. 

‘“‘ And so, as I say, Glen,” he said, all 
the bitterness in his voice departed, and 
his tone low and calm, ‘‘ The country 
needs you. Old New England is beset, 
and she needs your youth. The fathers 
and the mothers of the state, God bless 
them, are growing old. They cannot, 
unaided, keep up the strife. Their sons 
and daughters must see their country’s 
needs and respond, or relinquish these 
fair valleys and noble heights forever to 
alien hands. 

“New England farming, I know, has 
terrors which are far from phantom. 
But boy, they can be dispelled. Knowl- 
edge is the key which has unlocked all 
the dark ages of the past, and it has the 
power to dispel all the difficulties of the 
present. It is the one method by which 
New England may be reclaimed to its 
own, and the one bar which may be set 
up insurmountably before these hosts, 
who would despoil us of our land. They, 
in the depths of their ignorance, would 
match our thnft with cheap living, thus 
producing to undersell us and force us 
out. It is for us to match them with 
knowledge applied to the soil, and then, 
live they ever so beastly, they cannot win. 

'“ And so I say, New England needs 
desperately the young men and women 
who have gone from her farms. She 
needs their brains and sinews, and she 
needs most desperately of all their senti- 
ments of American liberty implanted 
in her soil. And if they will return, 
and apply to her regeneration the knowl- 
edge of modern agriculture, which nowa- 
days lies open for them to possess, and 
will apply to the conduct of the old farm 
those same business principles, without 
which they cannot succeed in any other 
sphere of enterprise, she will bountifully 
repay them with health, moderate wealth, 
and true happiness. But if they do not 
come now, the land of their nativity, 
the soil in which their dear ones sleep, 
will be lost to them forever. 

“Well,” concluded the major, “ here 
I’ve scolded the whole afternoon away. 
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Don’t think too bitterly of my charge, 
that you are a deserter from your duty 
in the face of your country’s danger. 
You have not been legally declared inno- 
cent of the crime charged against you, 
and God knows if you ever will be, but 
before the Judge of all men, and before 
your friends and all others for whose 
opinion you care, you have always been 
innocent, and there is not one iota of 
reason why you should not remain and 
take up the thread of vour life where it 
was broken by this cruel charge. Never- 
theless, you are to all intents and purposes 
a free man, free to come and free to go. 
You are henceforth master of your own 
destiny, for, I assure you, there is not the 
remotest probability that the law will 
ever again exercise any control over you 
on account of this affair. 

‘“* Equipped as you are by instincts and 
breeding to remain on the farm and 
combat the foreign element which is 
surrounding us, I should regret very 
much to see you go, but I am getting old 
and, perhaps, quérulous. It may be | 
attach too much sentimental weight to 
my argument. But I love New England 
as I love my life, and to see her grand old 
homesteads being slowly gobbled up by 
this alien tribe galls me and makes me 
bitter. 

“TI see the state in the throes of 
despond, and the sons and daughters 
whom she raised to strong manhood and 
womanhood unwilling to return and save 
her. It may be that they are nght and 
that I am wrong, but I would that I had 
been lain to sleep in the hallowed sod 
that mingles the :dust of our ancestors 
before this era of my country’s bondage 
had come upon her.”’ 

There followed a period of silence, 
during which Glen strove to speak, but 
his voice for the moment failed him. 
Finally, he said, ‘‘ I don’t think bitterly of 
your accusation, major. I appreciate the 
force of your arguments and realize the 
depths of the sentiment which actuates 
you. I have watched the trend of affairs 
and noted the changed conditions, but 
never, until this afternoon, have I realized 
the vital significance to the country of 
them. I came here resolved to go away; 
to seek forgetfulness of the past, if that 
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be possible, amid new scenes and a 
different occupation. Now I am un- 
decided. I want time to think it over. 
Time, if possible, to know myself.”’ 

Glen rose from his chair and waited, 
but there was no answer, and the old 
lawyer sat silent, his arm thrown out 
upon his desk, his chin sunk upon his 
breast, and his gaze fixed upon the floor. 

For a moment the young man stood 
irresolute, then he said, ‘“‘I am going, 
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major. Thank you for your words. 
I'll let you know my decision, for it is due 
vour kindness to me. Do not think too 
harshly of me if I appear to decide wrong. 
You do not know my reasons.” 

Then he went out into the cold entry 
and closed the door gently, having a 
vision of the gray-haired pleader sitting 
alone and desolate in the gloom of the 
dingy office, which should remain with 
him constantly for many a day. 


(To be continued) 


HUMILITY 


By HARRIET LUMMIUS SMITH 


A slender little hand, too weak by much 
To grapple with occasion and prevail: 
Fit for the ministry of soothing touch, 
But for achievement all too slight and frail. 
Yet can I not despise it since that day 
When, throbbing with a happiness unknown, 
Enshrined, enthroned, and glorified it lay 
Clasped fast in both your own. 


A pensive little face, too wan and white 
For any of the charms that lovers prize. 
No mounting blushes ravishing the sight, 
No golden coronet, nor lustrous eyes. 
Yet, I have known the ecstasy of pride. 
Since first you stopped to kiss my braided hair, 
To my heart’s center more than satisfied, 
So that you found me fair. 


A useless little life, by pain beset, 
Haunted by yearnings for things out of reach, 
Shadowed by failure, troubled by regret, 
Futile in effort, faltering in speech, 
Yet since you claimed this same poor life as yours, 
Giving most richly where you seemed to take, 
How can I fail, while memory endures, 
To love it for your sake. 
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DOING THE “LAND-CRAB” ACT FOR DUCKS 


By CHARLES EVERETT BEANE 


ONDER of wonders, there are 

W still a few people who cannot 

understand the outing fever 

that quickens the pulse and imparts 

flashes to the eyes of the real out and 

outer, when the prospect of previously 

tasted delights beckons him to a few 
more days of life in the open. 

Those aforementioned benighted ones, 
have become so saturated with the isms 
of this workaday world of ours, that 
naturisms find no welcome shrines within 
their holy of holies, no nook in their 
affections, and no calculations are based 
upon a logical conclusion drawn from 
observation of the 
life of others. 

To such the 
fishing-rod, canoe, 
rifle, and shot gun 
are but the badge 
of vagabondage, 


skill successfully against the marvelous in- 
stinctofthehunted. But is a man to be 
praised or blamed when he weds himself 
to rough apparel and a care-free swagger, 
and seeks seclusion from his fellows, with 
a bed upon the sod or unpadded floor of a 
rude shanty by on side of tumbling 
breakers? 

There are rae however, when it 
would almost appear that the doubters 
were not egregiously in error, and the 
early morning of the opening of this 
story certainly seemed one of those times 
to a few drowsy Pullman passengers, who 
heard Sam pull aside the curtains of 
section seven and 
remark above the 
rumble of the swift- 
rushing train, 
“ Next stop am 
yo station, sah. 
Halfghour to dress, 
sah.’ 


and the question 
will not down in 
their minds 
whether or no the 
sportsman is 
really a desirable 
member of society. 

Is one just nght 
in his head when 
he braves strenuous 
weather and 
arduous labor to 
puta keen edge 
on his appetite and 
surrenderof himself 
to those life-renew- 
ing spirits which 
haunt the woods 
and waters? 

‘There thechoicest 
food for mankind 
may be had for the 
taking, if the 
hunter is keen 
enough to pit his 


THE KIDDIE FEEDING DECOY DuCKs”’ 


“What’s the 
hour, Sam? Do 
we get some hot 
coffee before you 
throw us off?”’ de- 
manded Clyde. 

““Sho’s yo born 
—nght in hyah, 
sah. Fo o’clock by 
my watch, sah,” 
responded the 
ebony-faced tip 
assimilator. ‘“I’s 
done got lyer traps 
all handy, an’ all 
yer has ter do is set 
down.”’ 

A few minutes 
later the train 
stopped with much 
| grinding of air- 
brakes, and a few 
ot those doubters 
of the wisdom of 
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‘* LAND CRABBED TWO HUNDRED YARDS—WAIT FOR THE RISE!”’ 


it all (they are always present), peeked 
from their shades to note two well- 
bundled figures standing with gun cases 
by a bale of luggage, on the platform of a 
deserted railroad station, not far from 
the famous duck shooting grounds of the 
Massachusetts North Shore. 

“ Br-r-r-r-r! That wind’s a peach. 
Hope it blows our way, Jack, and I’ll 
have a chance to spread out my white 
wings to the favoring zephyrs. Brooklyn 
Heights has nothing on this place for 
breeze, but beats it a block for comfort. 
Whenever you wire for me in seductive 
fashion, with honeyed words of invita- 
tion to a ‘bang up good time,’ Boss 
always says, ‘Get into gear for hard 
knocks, old man, or you'll look frazzled 
round the edges when you get back.’ 
I begin to take some stock in that my- 
self.”’ 

‘‘ Never mind, you projector of dots 
and dashes. If you lay your bones 


down here with the gulls I'll see that 
your tombstone reads, ‘ Too bad he died 
—he had such lovely hair.’ Come, up 
with that suitcase and on your way to 
the cabin. A fine fire, juicy steak, 
baked potatoes, and a cup of coffee —my 
kind —and I'll make a man of you. 
Here’s the path — steady now, pick up 
your feet and follow me.”’ 

A brisk walk of a mile, and the trail 
ended at the door of a small shooting 
lodge, well back from an ice-encumbered 
marsh, marked here and there by sags, 
cave-ins, and muddy beds that told of 
channels through which the tide ebbed 
and flowed. 

Beyond, an eighth of a mile, the creek 
broadened in its welcome to the im 
coming water, bearing on its bosom 
numerous large drift cakes, sluggishly 
moving past unalarmed whistlers that 
went on diving, diving for food at the 
bottom, tilting their tail feathers in 
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ridiculous fashion, to disappear for an 
incredible period, reappear and repeat 
endlessly. 

“Looks good to me; get busy. A 
little later we'll see if we can’t fool some 
of those birds with another kind of an 
ice cake. Guess it’ll be a trifle more 
menacing to their state of health, and the 
noisiest junk of frozen pudding they ever 
went up against. First of all a fire, and 
here are the goods. Peel those glad 
feathers of yours, get into jeans, and look 
pleasant, for one of us is going to take 
that ice chisel and cut a hole in the 
brook for water for the coffee — my 
cofjee.”’ 

“ Oh, don’t swell all up until you look 
like a pouter pigeon over your coffee. 
I made some fit for the king of Siam 
before you was born.”’ 

‘ That’s right, just right, and it’s been 
as black as that ever since. ‘Nay, nay, 
you're all the taffy at boiling or frying 
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eggs, but when it comes to the fine arts — 
your uncle. Come on, draw lots to see 
who cuts that hole — no shinnanigan —a 
fair deal — heads or tails — never mind 
which, you lose. Tata, Mr. Strongarm.”” 

While Clyde wrestled with the spring 
hole, a snapping blaze in the rusty cook- 
stove displaced cold with welcome 
warmth, and when his partner returned, 
panting from his exertions, Jack had shed 
his store clothes for garments suitable 
to the occasion, and was busily engaged 
stowing away baggage and putting things 
to rights for their three days’ housekeep- 
ing. He had made up two comfortable- 
looking cots against the opposite wall, 
and his chum stood with his back to the 
fire, looking things over witha critical 
eye, ready to make suggestions more or 
less in order, until called into action by 
his pardner, who tossed a broom his wav 
with an emphatic announcement that 
“here was no boarding house, where 
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Now— BRING ON YOUR BIRDS’”’ 


everybody worked but towheads — get 
busy.” 

‘‘Give me a chance to catch the 
atmosphere of the joint, you slave driver! 
Oh, yoi! Yoi!! Mostly smoke and musty 
air. Did any one ever come here since 
Rip Van Winkle hunted rhinoceros in 
this pasture? I think I see a spider's 
web way up in that corner. You're a 
housemaid, Jack! ”’ 

Biff! a half-filled pack sailed by his 
head, as the individual he addressed 
remarked, ‘“‘ You hot foot with that 
broom, or I'll attach a few cobwebs in 
the open rooms of your alleged thinking 
apparatus. You’re a morris chair sport, 
you are. I never see you come out of 
the bandbox to your desk in the Standard 
Union, but I want to slam you with a soft 
sunfish and muss your faultless toilet. 
Of course I see some /Uittle improvement 
since you hung yourself onto me, but it 
takes you a day or so to round into 
proper shape and let your beard grow.”’ 

“Huh! Big chief make heap smoke 
talk! When the time comes to mow 
down some of those ducks, I’ll go so fast 
you'll meet me coming back before you 
‘start. Say, Bo, I’d rather stay here 
one day than play any other game a 
week. As for clothes I reckon I won’t 
forget how you made me chuck my 
Stetson at Billy Soule’s, because the 
shape didn’t suit your fastidious taste.’ 

‘Mush! Hear that wind howl! Just 
as soon as I get your fuel box stuffed 
we'll take a sneak around the shore and 


try a hand at catching some birds under 
a lee somewhere. They must be pretty 
close in to-day.” 

“Did you say eat? Don’t tease me 
or I’ll make a hole in the fodder that'll 
gladden the heart of all producers,’ and 
for a few minutes little was said, while 
knives and forks were vigorously used, 
and Jack’s cooking received silent but 
exceedingly hearty endorsement. 

How simple is the right prescription 
for those unfortunates who complain of 
lack of appetite, and groan with indi- 
gestion pains when they have {forced 
themselves to partake of undesired food. 
Just a radical change from mincing out 
of an elaborate menu, new surrouniings, 
vigorous exercise, with limit extended as 
their bettering condition will permit, 
simple food and plenty of it, more exer- 
cise, and above all, an object in view con- 
stantly, in order that every sense may be 
quickened to healthy alertness. 

It may well be asserted that the ab- 
sence of this last element accounts for 
the failure of many a man to acquire best 
results, who tries to amuse himself in 
the open without a proper equijment 
of rods or guns. A man may have ex- 
ceedingly poor luck, catch few fish and 
shoot little game, but if he will go forth 
determined to get results if they are 
to be found, he will be astounded at the 
difference in the caliber of his enthusiasm 
and the razor edge on his appetite. 

Breakfast dispatched, just as the sun 
peered over the ocean brim, warm wool- 
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‘‘ JUST A SECOND AND THEY LL ALL Go”’ 


ens were covered with oilskins, and 
with s!iooting mittens and lap-eared caps 
compl.ting their outfit, dishes were left 
as mute reminders of the devastation 
wrought, and the pair caught up their 
shotguns for an engagement with worthy 
rivals in the sportsman’s game of hide 
and seck. 

Crecping with utmost caution along 
the edye of the shore, they eagerly scanned 
every inch of the marsh without success. 
Plenty of flats were there, but it was 
plain the ducks were feeding further out 
where the receding waters left newly 
exposcl mud. The tide had turned 
while they were doing the cabin chores, 
necessitating a new course of procedure. 

“Now you'll see why I told you to 
wear those trousers outside your rubber 
bootlegs, my son. It’s a case of get right 
down on your little tummy and crawl 
in the channels while you keep a sharp 
lookout around points and ice cakes for 
Sleepy birds or busy foragers. Fifteen 
or twenty pounds of mud in your boots 
help mighty little in making progress, 
while they detract from what comfort 
may possibly be found in squirming 
through salt water ooze. While you're 
about it, you might as well tighten up 
your sleeves with these rubber bands — 


keep your cuffs from a mud _ veneer.”’ 

‘* Show me how you do that land-crab 
wriggle act before I take a chance — no ~ 
kidding me along, Jack. C.Q. D. I’m 
onto your curves.”’ 

‘Don’t get sloppy. Go along over there 
about a hundred yards, strike a parallel 
course to mine, work to windward, and 
look sharp. For a minute or two Clyde 
sized up the situation, but when he saw 
Jack drop on all fours and crawl away 
along the edge of the driftice, with a lugu- 
brious glance at his outfit, he paced his 
distance and followed suit.”’ 

Silently they advanced toward the 
water edge from where the mud had dried 
somewhat, into channels of slime that 
soon painted them with a color like itself, 
until from a little distance they blended 
perfectly with their surroundings. 

Worming his way around a big floe, 
Jack heard a suspicious sound just the 
other side, stealthily rose to his knees 
an inch at a time to find himself gazing 
into the thunderstruck visage of his pal, 
who had borne unconsciously to the left 
and closed the gap between them. 

With a hearty laugh over the comical 
situation, they again separated and con- 
tinued stalking. Moving forward care- 
fully, Clyde had to pause every now and 
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then to control his risibles, but suddenly 
he lay rigidly, with his eyes glued upon a 
pretty sight. Two ducks were feeding, 
unsuspicious of danger, in an open space 
a hundred yards distant, and after scan- 
ning the situation for possible cover, he 
slowly advanced his gun and began to 
work his way toward them. 

No scent reached the pair, but the 
drake grew restless, stretched his neck 
and looked about, directly at the curious 
mud bunch in the channel, but no 
movement betrayed the hunter, and he 
went on feeding. Could human being 
ever cut down that distance enough to 
get within good range? 

Ten minutes—but it seemed an 
eternity, and Clyde was twenty yards 
nearer. Another space covering eons of 
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time, and five yards less intervened 
between him and the peaceful couple. 
Holding ready, he took a fresh toehold, 
set himself to advance a few feet and —— 

Bang! Bang — from a short distunce 
off to the left, Jack opened fire on a flock 
of six that flashed into the air from 
beneath an overhanging ice pan, dropping 
a fat duck with each barrel, and sending 
another charge of number twos along the 
wind as the survivors bunched and 
wheeled seaward, while Clyde found 
himself beset with heaps of trouble. 

At the first report, the game he was 
watching with covetous eyes scurrie«| in 
confusion, and as they sprang into 
flight, he hurriedly pulled both trigzers 
at once, getting a shock from the recoil 
that did not tend to steady his nerves. 
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The drake came headlong to earth with a 
broken wing, as his mate shot across the 
skyline, and hurriedly reloading his right 
barrel, Clyde let go at those Jack had 
sent up, as they winged fast to leeward, 
getting two birds with the single shot. 

Clambering over the slippery footing 
he went sprawling on top of his wounded 
drake, just as Jack mounted the ice bank 
and witnessed the plunge. The fluttering 
beauty dashed mud in his eyes and com- 
pletely blinded the excited young man, 
who rolled around in the mire, hanging 
onto the cloud of wings with both hands, 
regardless of his pal, who squatted above 
him and roared and gasped by turns 
at the comical figure below. 

“Oh, I say, you freak, let up. What 
is that hold, half Nelson or hammerlock? 
I'll put my pile on the bird.” 

“Yes, and you'll lose. Laugh, you 
Indian! He’s worth more to me than 
the U. S. Treasury,” and blissfully 
unconscious of his ridiculous appearance, 
Clyde attempted to look grieved, but 
only succeeded in piling on the agony of 
excessive mirth, until Jack fairly howled 
and rolled about on the ice in paroxysms 
so intense that laughing became painful. 

“Vor heaven’s sake, gather up those 
birds and hike for the cabin. When I 
declare that you are a human being I am 
not assisted in the least by the evidence 
of my eyes. Come along before a col- 
lector of rare specimens ambles this way, 
or you'll have to cash in.” 

Five birds for a morning’s sport was 
not too bad, and they were perfectly 
satisfied to get to the cabin and change 
their wet garments before a red hot stove. 
When Clyde caught a glimpse of himself 
in the small mirror, he gazed for an 
instant, and solemnly turned to Jack, 
holding out his hand. ‘That individual, 
who had just washed up, waved it aside 
with a curt, “Don’t know whether 
you're a dog or not, but you can shake 
your own paw.”’ 

“That’s the hand that pulled the 
triggers of the gun that killed the most 
birds to-day. Take it or leave it. I’m 
proud to possess it.”’ 

The second morning broke clear and 
cold, and Clyde did a few fancy steps to 
keep warm after he left the warm 
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blankets, and started pulling on his 
heavy woolens. Those shore cabins “‘sure 
do get chilly” during the night, but 
comfort arrived shortly, and before day- 
break they were in a white gunning float, 
sculling toward open water to skirt the 
windward shore, in the lee of which they 
had seen several large flocks through 
their glasses the day before. 

Setting low on the water, drawing a 
scant three inches, the craft might easily 
be mistaken for an ice cake, excepting 
that a little hump, the top of a man’s 
white-capped head, looked a trifle un- 
usual, but ice assumes peculiar forma- 
tions at times, and all birds are not wise. 

It certainly did require an insistent 
hand upon the short oar in several in- 
stances, to scull and maintain the night 
course, but good progress was made, 
and the shooting grounds were reached 
as the east became light-tinged. 

When a flock was sighted, they bore 
down upon it until within gunshot, when 
a quick sitting up was succeeded by a 
fusilade of shots, which in many cases 
materially added to the number of tro- 
phies already secured the previous day. 
The ducks were hugging the shore and 
many were surprised as the float rounded 
a bend, when some fine shooting on the 
wing, the delight of real sportsmen, 
was enjoyed. 

Returning to the cabin with seven fine 
birds as the result of their prowess, an 
interesting day was spent with some 
natives from the nearby village, during 
which arrangement was made for sport 
the next morning shooting over live 
decoys, when Jack kept his chum on the 
anxious seat by repeating, ‘‘ Shoot in the 
air, old chap; each of those feathered 
friends of ours is worth more than the 
thirteen cents in your pocket can pay 
for.” Eight birds were added to the 
total when they returned to the lodge 
and packed for home. 

Sitting at ease in the smoker of the 
Pullman, an old friend came along, 
accepted a cigar, and inquired regarding 
their success, after which he launched into 
story telling, and related this personal 
experience. 

“Talk about duck shooting — never 
tried it but once, and that'll about do, I 
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reckon. It was this way. After several 
invitations I accepted one with Al — you 
know Al — one of Portland’s gallant fire 
laddies, as the story books would put it, 


and we slunk away from town to a friend’s 


farmhouse down in Maine. 

Bright and early next morning he took 
us down to the shore and stationed us 
where he said ducks were certain to fly 
over. It wascolder than the stare of my 
best girl when I tell her ice cream is in- 
jurious, but I sat there and waited. Then 
I waited some more and then some more. 
After several months of this kind of 
delight I wondered where the rest were, 
and finally started for the house. Noth- 
ing doing — every mother’s son of those 
chumps were sitting it out in the cold, 
cold world. 

Thinks I, this is my turn to start some- 


thing, so I began to fire away all thie 
shells I had, about forty of them, and 
filled the neighborhood full of lead. 
Great snakes! you ought to have seen 
them come hustling up — thought I had 
struck a mare’s nest of all the water fowl 
on the coast. We went home that nig!:t, 
and I have a notion no one was sorry. 
There may be hope but not for me in tliis 
line. By the way, Jack, which method 
of getting ducks does your friend lie 
best? I hear you have tried them all.”’ 

‘“‘ Let the kid answer, Bick; he’s bas!i- 
ful, but sometimes speaks in meeting.”’ 

Clyde scratched his head, gazed in‘o 
Bick’s face solemnly, then into Jack's, 
assuming the expression of a wise old 
ow]. Then he pulled out his notebook, 
made a lot of figures, and finally replicd, 
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A QUESTION OF INTERPRETATION 


I saw two tears in Grandma’s eyes, 
Beside the shining sea; 

But oh, the waves have never told 
A tale like that to me! 


And sister Sue — well, I’m no fool, 
I guess that I can see; 

But pshaw! the waves have never told 
A tale like that to me! 


I love to listen while they sing 
Of corals, heaps on heaps! 

While on the dripping ledge of rock 
A lovely princess sleeps. 
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THE CRESCENT-ENTHRONED QUEEN OF 
THE MAINE COAST 


By RAYMOND WARNER 


«“ HATEVER else may be said of 
W Maine, one cannot get away 
from thefact that the Almighty 
has been most kind in showering here 
His ri hest gifts. Everywhere the strong- 
est collurements meet the eye to 
appropriate the benefits He has so richly 
bestowed. Had He ransacked the uni- 
verse [le could not have gathered a finer 
assoriment of good things with which 
to bless the throngs who turn annually 
Maineward, and no other section of 
territory in any country can supplant 
her ii the affections of those who have 
once |asted her God-given joys. Ineach 
state there isalways some fatrest spot of all, 
but /.re are so many, each with ardent 
admiiers, I stand in constant terror of 
the consequences should I cross the path 
of Maineiacs by adoption, and attempt to 
argue for or against their particular 
section.” 

“True, Ned. I learned this to my 
cost on the Pullman yesterday, when I 
ventured a remark on the superior 
beauty of one chain of beautiful lakes in 
this grand north country, over another, 
from which an elderly lady had just 
come. She simply transfixed me with 
an icy stare through a solemnly adjusted 
lorgnette, and sarcastically remarked, 
‘When this young person has seen as 
much of Maine as I have, she will learn to 
appreciate real beauty.’ I felt as though 
I had trespassed upon holy ground, and, 
concealing my confusion as best I could, 
quickly changed the subject and ex- 
citedly talked ‘ woman’s rights.’ ”’ 

“You neglect to state, Barbara, 
whether you all agreed in the essentials 
of the new theme. Were any men 
preset? In the absence of the tyrants 
of creation I presume there may. have 
been perfect unanimity of opinion.”’ 

“ Well, hardly. You see some of us 


were married and others would like to be, 
and in view of the fact that we might be 
quoted, with men very scarce just when 
they could be most useful, we were very 
guarded in our utterances, and softened 
each little sarcasm with reservations and 
exceptions to such an extent that we 
could evade unpleasant cross exams, 
hold up our hands, and individually and 
collectively answer, ‘ Not guilty,’ if sud- 
denly called to account on a charge of 
lese majeste.”’ 

Interesting — exceedingly interest- 
ing! To revert to the choice spots in the 
Pine Tree State, did you find any who 
were at variance with you regarding the 
plans we have so nicely laid for a month’s 
sojourn ‘at the center of a crescent of 
shimmering sand,’ fifteen miles from 
Maine’s metropolis, on the shore of 
Saco Bay?”’ 

“Not one. Their complaisance re- 
minded me of the saying, ‘See Naples 
and die.’ The physical features of Old 
Orchard are decidedly like the Bay of 
Naples with its two horns and island 
of Capri. We talked mountains and 
woodland, plains and delightful water 
courses, and there were as many opinions 
as people, but when we talked seashore 
it was freely admitted that New Eng- 
land’s rugged coast line, nay the whole 
Atlantic from Newfoundland to the 
south of Florida, must concede the palm 
of superiority to Old Orchard Beach. 
Daytona was mentioned, but in an aside 
remark, as though it must be a self- 
evident truth, that beach alone could not 
be seriously considered in the running 
with a country abounding in numberless 
attractions of unending variety. You 
have no notion how proudly I retailed 
the results of a half year’s study, and 
discoursed learnedly upon the whys and 
wherefores of this place.” 
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LOOKING NORTH TOWARD PINE POINT 


‘ That reminds me — while the orches- 
tra is so beautifully rendering a set of 
walizes, won’t you finish your story of 
the early days, the hardships of the 
settlers, local lore, etc., not forgetting to 
tell me why this place is so named, and 
all about it? That was to be included in 
vour part of the responsibilities — posting 
yourself and laying out the program. I 
did this for you, ‘In the Heart of the 
Hills,’ at Bethlehem away among the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire, 
and it is now your turn. I am ata dis- 
advantage here, for you have the ex- 
perience of former seasons, and I verily 
believe you to be part and parcel of this 
place. Our agreement is ‘ Old Orchard, 
and a general run about until the last of 
August, then the monntains for a 
mozth,’ but now, what’s the story? ”’ 

It was a late afternoon hour in early 
July, part of a day that had been marked 
byj excessive heat, and the verandahs 
of the Hotel Vesper, shady and cooled 


by a southwest breeze, seemed never 
more inviting than after dinner, at 
the time of the rendering of the orchestral 
program. 

Just within the wide-open windows, 
several couples of young people could be 
seen as they flashed under the electric 
lights in terpsichorean rhythm, and the 
large rotunda was crowded with a gay 
throng, busily discussing themes in- 
teresting to society of the world in 
general, and to that of Old Orchard in 
particular, but quiet groups out of doors 
seemed to have all the best of it, and the 
others were not long in discovering the 
fact. 

Soon every available chair was taken, 
and many couples went slowly prome- 
nading, never out of sound of the music, 
while our two familiar friends of Bethle- 
hem days sat a little apart, and began to 
adjust themselves to the seaside world 
into which they had just come. 

A year has passed since those honey- 
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moon days, hardly time in which to 
arrange and rearrange many stage settings 
in their life drama, and their fresh, young 
faces have been commented upon pleas- 
antly by many who cast furtive glances 
their way during the dinner hour. 

At a distant table four people were 
sitting, and the gentleman in the party 
nodded cordially as he caught Ned’s eye, 
turned to his companions and made some 
remark, evidently of a humorous nature, 
for the lady opposite turned quickly, 
smiled and blushed. 

‘‘ As I live, Barbara, there’s the young 
couple who took our apartments at 
Turner’s Tavern, to whom we sent the 
‘Good Luck’ post card. That was a 
great year for weddings, and as the ob- 
served of all observers, I hope they had 


as fine a time as we did. That motor- 


cycle trip was the best ever, and there are 
times now when I wish we had the old 
machine instead of a runabout, although 
I know you like the new auto better. 


“That’s the man of it. The first I 
knew about a change from the old way of 
flying was the day you drove up to the 
door at home and took me fora ride. [| 
confess I do like the auto better since 
you have learned to drive with one had. 
Those people seemed very nice, and I sh:ll 
be glad if you will contrive an introdiic- 
tion. The lady at Mrs. New’s elbow 
looks enough like her to be her mothe:.”’ 

The nearness of familiar faces detractvd 
not the least from their pleasant thoug!:ts 
as they sat and saw the lights flash out 
along the streets of the town, and as ler 
husband lighted a fresh cigar, Barbara 
slowly munched a bon bon, settled lf 
comfortably in an’ easy chair, and reid 
from her notebook as he had suggested. 

“From the extreme eastern point, 
Prout’s Neck, where the Dunstan River 
leaps into the ocean’s arms, to Fletche:'s 
Neck on the west, just beyond the mouth 
of the Saco, is a stretch of six miles, aiid 
these Necks form the horns of a beautiiul 
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THERE’S RARE SPORT IN THE BREAKERS 


crescent, witha beach forefront, bending 
to a central point just at the Boston & 
Maine railroad station, which is three 
miles inshore from a line drawn from 
river mouth to river mouth; thus the 
town has an unobstructed view of the 
open ocean, as there are no islands of 
great size immediately off its shores. 

‘For the entire distance the widest, 
solid sand beach in New England curves 
away on either side, sloping gradually, 
at a rate of about ten inches per hundred 
yards, for a distance of at least two 
thousand feet, as determined by reliable 
soundings, from shore to ocean depths. 

‘‘ Partially landlocked as it is, there is 
no serious undertow, the thousands of 
bathers demanding no protection of 
lines or life-saving service. Accidents are 
of exceptionally rare occurrence, none 
marring the history of this grand resort, 
except in a few instances where fool- 
hardy individuals have braved the might 
.of. the breakers after a heavy storm. 


During the height of a tempest, fourteen 
green combers in succession have been 
counted in mad charge upon the sands, 
all in sight at one moment from the 
beach, a distance of a half mile offshore, 
running from twenty-five to forty feet in 
height. 

“Here the Indians congregated in 
great numbers from time to time, either 
to depart on warlike mission bent, or to 
smoke the pipe of peace and worship the 
Great Spirit, whose voice they heard in 
the tumbling waters, or tarried to gaze 
awestruck at the evidences of His might. 

“When the all-conquering whites set 
up their rude huts here, and began the 
series of abuses and double dealings that 
blot the pages of this nation’s history, 
it was in and about this section that some 
most thrilling lines were chronicled, and 
Prout’s Neck, Garrison Cove, and Goo- 
gins Rocks yet bear mute testimony to 
awiul experiences, of which one can still 
get the atmosphere when basking in the 
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sunshine with a good novel for company, 


-despite the white-winged messengers of 


commerce and low-down hulls of great 
steamers away on the horizon. 

“If one will give o’er to the spirit of 
the hour, reflected in the wild tales of 
those early days, but a little flight of the 
imagination brings back the warwhoop 
and death song, succeeded by the weird 
music of peace powwows, and to wide- 
staring eyes, it is not unlikely that direct 
descendants of red-skinned warriors of 
those times may present themselves, 
but bearing in their hands curios of their 
strange art, instead of scalping knife and 
tomahawk.” 

‘“‘Great! Great! When in the world 
did you find the muse hovering at your 
elbow and whispering into your ear 
such things, little woman? ”’ 

‘* Never mind, Mr. Inquisitive. You'll 
find I have received other impressions 
down in that white sand, when the waves 
were gurgling tender sentiments, and the 
world got dreamy. It’s in the air, and 
one cannot escape, even were inclination 
present.” 

_“ Oh, I say, I’m mighty glad I hap- 
pened around before you had too many 
of those ‘dreamy sessions,’ or I might 
have found the gates of paradise close 
locked, and some other fellow holding 
the key.” 

“That will just about do for now. 
Don’t get my mind off my work or I’ll 
prove a poor apology of a school marm 
with an unruly pupil. You charged in 
like Lochinvar, and I had little to say to 
the entire program. I presume it would 
have been the same had you galloped in 
here.”’ 

‘‘ Never mind that. We're in the same 
boat, and I like the sailing. We 
won’t argue about who’s captain.”’ 

A withering glance from a pair of very 
blue eyes, followed by a caressing hand 
upon his sleeve, and Barbara continued: 

‘““A short distance from Googins’ 
Rocks, a part of which remain unsub- 
merged by the encroaching sands, and 
this remnant soon to be further reduced 
by blasting to lengthen the auto-speeding 
course, Goose Fare Brook, the feeding 
ground of geese, flows into the bay, and 
near this point was planted the first 


orchard in Maine.. There Thomas Rogers 
settled in 1638. He brought fruit trees 
from the old country, the apple orchard 
remained more than a hundred and fifty 
years, and from this fact the place takes 
its name. On the maps of the earliest 
days, the vicinity is called Roger's 
Garden. 

“It was from actual happenings about 
Old Orchard that Whittier drew the 
material for his poem, Mogg Megone, and 
another, Mary Garvin, rendering the 
country famous in the realm of literature. 

“Pine Point, to the eastward, is given 
prominence in the annals of the early 
days as the home of settlers from Dunster 
Parish, England, and receives its name 
from the fact of the residence there of 
Charles Pine, known as ‘Pine, the 
Indian Killer,’ who was a _ famous 
marksman and a remarkable individual. 

“Grand Beach is a modern settle- 
ment, the summer home of many promi- 
nent Portland people, and a place deeply 
regarded by the late Thomas B. Reed, 
who there entertained many people of 
national and international repute. 

“Next to the westward of world- 
renowned Old Orchard proper, with its 
inviting hotels and hundreds of cottages, 
is Ocean Park, the campground of the 
Free Baptist Association, where Cha- 
tauqua, other educational meetings and 
religious services are held annually, in a 
spacious tabernacle. There are several 
good hotels, and a large number of 
private residences. 

“Further along the beach we come 
to Bay View, where a family hotel of the 
same name is filled with an ever-returning 
throng of ardent admirers of this particu- 
lar locality. Near this house are many 
shady walks, and 

“Never mind about the walks just 
now. We’'lltake those together. I want 
to make new history for all secluded nooks 
for a distance of twenty miles about here, 
you chronicler of interesting things.”’ 

“Better make it fifty miles, Ned. 
You know the trains have been running 
here for several years, and even before 
the days of autos, fast horses, and good 
drivers existed. Ah, me!”’ 

You’re making me frightfully jealous, 
Barbara. Your resourcefulness might 
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THE ATHLETIC FIELD, SEASIDE PARK 


be more refreshing if you were less 
attractive. I have had my doubts for a 
year of the reality of all this happiness, 
and I fear an awakening from my dream 
of possession. Yes — I don’t.” 

‘I love to hear you say nice things, 
but can you lose the coat off your back 
unless you remove it? Wait until you 
get the club habit am! smoke your cigars 
away from home. I'll call you up by 
phone every five minutes.”’ 

‘“ Wouldn’t taste right unless you held 
the match to light ’em.” 

No guests were looking, and after 
Several minutes of vocal silence, when 
eyes, lips, and hands render speech 
entirely unnecessary, the young woman, 
with heightened color, resumed. 

‘ Beyond are Camp Ellis, Ferry Beach, 
and Ferry Beach Park, favorite spots 
for many picnic parties in the course of 
the summer. On Fletcher’s Neck is 
quite a large settlement of cottages and 
Several hotels, the fame of Biddeford 


Pool is everywhere mentioned in meas- 
ures of laudation, and Stage Island, 
where the fishermen dried their nets on 
flakes or stages, is near by. 

‘* Directly off the mouth of Saco River, 
the finger of a mile long breakwater, 
built of massive blocks of granite, at a cost 
of $150,000, points toward Wood Island, 
so called because it is so heavily wooded. 
At nightfall the flashing red eye of the 
lighthouse, visible thirteen miles away, 
marks the eastern end of the government 
reservation. During the day a white 
tower is conspicuous against the horizon.”’ 

“There’s the light. Ever been out 
there, Barbara? ’”’ 

‘‘ Once, and I’ll never forget it as long 
as I live. A friend owned a small yacht, 
into which eight of us climbed one fair 
day, a party equally divided as to sex 
but wofully lacking in knowledge of 
things nautical. Not a man beside the 
skipper could tell the jibstay from the 
fore to bob. 
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“It was simply bullee going out, and 
our dinner on the island, after inspection 
of the lighthouse, enthused us still further, 
until we went aboard for the return trip 
with regrets. Right merrily the yacht 
Swept toward the mouth of the river, 
but soon a radical change spread over 
the face of the heavens. Black clouds 
rolled up from the south, and in almost 
less time than it takes to tell the tale, 
heavy squalls tore the bosom of the 
ocean and hammered the small boat until 
it careened frightfully, and shipped a 
sea over the lee rail, that flooded the 
cabin in which we sought shelter, with 
six inches of water. 

‘‘ As the boys were simply in the way, 
my friend bucked up-against the hurri- 
cane, one hand on the tiller, the other 
holding the main sheet, and while the 
squall drove heavy rain upon him in 
buckets, he gave us an exhibition of 
seamanship, luffing and bearing away, 
that would do any tar credit. He 
succeeded in beaching the yacht and the 
receding tide permitted the boys to take 
us on their backs and carry us to terra 
firma. I felt like the old lady who 


Stamped her foot on land, after a rough 


passage, and ejaculated, “Thank my 
lucky stars, I’m on old vise versi once 
more.’ ”’ 

‘None of that in mine. If a whale 
ever gets me he must come this side of 
those breakers.”’ 

““ Speaking of breakers, let’s go down 
on the pier, breathe ozone from off the 
crest of the ragged combers, and hear the 
clatter of the crowds. We must catch 
the spirit of the place as rapidly as 
possible.”’ 

As the happy couple wended their way 
oceanward down the broad approach 
to the station, they overtook another, 
walking arm in arm (or was it wazst in 
arm?). The gentleman turned, raised his 
hand to where his hat was usually found 
—he was bareheaded —and drew his 
companion to a right about face. 

‘““ Pardon me, sir, but I think you are 
from Dobb’s Ferry on the Hudson, and in 
the absence of a formal introduction I 
want to thank you for your kind post card 
at Bethlehem, and assure you that we 
took good care of the country, and 
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turned it over to worthy successors the 
day we away. My name .is Jack 
Barnes. May I have the honor of pre. 
senting Mrs. Barnes to Mr. Ned Travis?” 

“The very pleasure my wife and | 
have eagerly anticipated. Shake hands 
with Mrs. Travis, and will yoy come to 
the pier? What a little world is this, 
and what a fine one, always set with 
familiar faces.”’ 

As the quartet strolled through the 
turnstile and away to the end of the 
longest steel pier in the world, earnest 
conversation, that was freelv interspersed 
with laughter, caused a general remark, 
characteristic of each group they passed 
in turn, ‘“‘ Those people have foryotten 
there are others in the world, they are so 
deeply interested in each other,’ and 
this was the fact, the similarity oi their 
mountain experiences at once imparting 
that spirit of comradeship so essential 
to sympathetic understanding. 

It is remarkable how the hours fly 
when no note is taken of their passing, 
and the many attendants began to wonder 
if the young people would ever take the 
hint of disappearing lights from the 
casino. 

How inspiring to noble thoughts was 
the atmosphere of that night. Turmoil 
and trouble seemed divorced from a fair 
world, and sky and sea and human life 
blended in perfect peace, while the soft 
gurgling waters went swirling about the 
great iron pillars that defied persuasion 
to let go their hold, give o’er the work of 
bearing aloft an immense weight, and 
enter the spirit of the game of tag played 
incessantly by these caressing sirens. 

Ever and anon salty breezes stole 
around the great log abutments, ayainst 
which excursion steamers had ground 
their fenders, leaving many a scar, and 
seizing upon a stray wisp of hair, teasingly 
drew it across a face above the ‘coat 
collar so handy by, in an attempt to draw 
attention to attractions other thai soft 
murmured nothings, and soon succeeded. 

‘What a fairy land this must have 
been before the devastating hand of the 
fire fiend laid low seventy-two buil ings, 
whose windows had been won’t to «lance 
like fireflies away to the darkness of the 
trees on the skyline, when evening 
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LOOKING WEST FROM THE GREAT PIER, 1908 


illumination turned night into day.” 

“Yes, and on such a night as this 
clear as cloudless skies can make it, the 
distant, twinkling stars, away on the 
edge of the world, and the glimmering 
beacons at the Pool and Prout’s Neck, 
blended so perfectly with it all, that the 
universe appeared to be set dancing by 
the flashing crimson beam on Wood 
Island. I have dreamed away hours at 
a time, unconscious of anything other 
than the unbroken harmony of it all, 
until 

All out — all out,”’ broke the thread 
of Barbara’s musings, and with a burst 
of amused laughter, they hurried through 
the im balconies and back to the hotel, 
where “‘Good nights’’ were soon said, 
and to the rhythm of wave-smoothed 
sands, they sank to rest, “the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot.”’ 

During the smoke talk among the men 
on the broad porch, the following morn- 
ing conversation turned upon the dis- 


tressing calamity of August 15th, 1907, 
when all the world said, “ It is the end. 
Old Orchard can never arise from her 
ashes. For years she lost ground, and 
saw other attractions supplant her in 
the affections of a fickle public, and just 
as the tide seemed to be swelling with a 
grand promise of returning popularity 
to follow the best season for many years, 
in four hours nothing of her most pop- 
ulous section remained but a waste of 
ruins, from which were upflung anguished 
arms of twisted iron among charred 
skeletons of chimneys and overthrown 
party walls. Her lossis nearly a million 
dollars. She can never come back.” 

‘IT said just that myself, Mr. Travis. 
It always seemed to me there was a 
woful lack of proper sentiment and 
aggressive enthusiasm here. I felt the 
lack of public interest among the people 
locally, and there I placed the responsi- 
bility for loss of prestige and wane of 


popularity.” 
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“You cannot be mistaken, for to what 
other causes could this be traced? Does 
the sun shine brighterelsewhere? Could 
one find a fairer country? In. natural 
advantages inland, varied landscape, and 
ideal sites for summer homes, can this 
place be surpassed? Has your mind’s 
eye a finer location, one so accessible? 
Can grander beach than that glorious 
arch exist? ”’ 

“Nowhere, Mr. Barnes, and while 
we clasp hands on that, I want to tell you 
a charming story to all who have loved this 
place for many years, aye, all their 
lives. The awful darkness of succeeding 
days proved but the shadow just pre- 
ceding dawn. Staggered by the fearful 
blow, groping against a blind wall of 
distraction, almost of despair, the real 
men of the town found all their senses 
called into action as never before, and 
in the common calamity they turned 
first to each other and saw new men they 
had never dreamed existed. 


“For years and years good things had 
surged into the waiting arms of those who 
cast their lots here, until they had thought 
it must ever be thus. If the season 
proved poor for any reason not under. 
stood, they considered it but a temporary 
Jull and with confidence looked for better 
things when summer should again smile 
upon them. Thus the decline wis so 
gradual that they might have gone on 
endlessly in this frame of mind had not 
the elements torn away the veil that 
obscured their vision. 

“Suddenly they heard the voices of 
unknown breakers, felt the shock of the 
rocks and wreck and ruin was all «bout 
them. 

“No man could stand alone. They 
offered and accepted mutual support, and, 
setting their teeth hard, when their 
blurring vision cleared, they thougiit of 
no surrender, but, with everything to 
gain, began to grapple manfully with 
their tremendous problem. 
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“ Behold the result of a few months’ 
earnest and self-sacrificing toiling! Their 
get-together spirit won friends nght and 
left, up and down the land, and from 
everywhere came assurances of eagerness 
to assist in a rehabilitation that should 
outshine even the dreams of early days, 
when ‘ Old Orchard ’ was about the only 
name that spelled attraction to the 
State of Maine, from an outing point of 
view. 

“ All the sons and daughters of Maine 
do not live within her borders, and the 
“Far o’er the deep, when the world is asleep, 

They think of their home and thine; 

In the dear land, the fair land, the Maine land, 

The land of the cliff and pine,” 
truth of this sentiment, was instantly 
proven to the stricken town by sub- 
stantial tokens of unselfish love. 

“The State Legislature went the limit 
of its power to assist the town, provided 
against excessive burden, and left the 
situation clear for vigorous advance steps. 

A young and enthusiastic board of trade 
met at very frequent intervals to dis- 
cuss, adopt, and put into operation 
measures for permanent improvement. 
Various live committees wrestled with 
problems presented and solved them. 

“The annual town meeting passed 
measures preventing cheapening pro- 
cesses; forbade ramshackle structures as 
the homes of fakirs or for any purpose 
within the town limits; set the lines of a 
boulevard along the water front, which 
should be developed and beautified from 
year to year; made provision for a fifty 
thousand dollar water system; perfected 
their fire service; underdrained a brook 
across the beach, always an eyesore and 
aggravation to autoists and pedestrians 
alike ; voted to macadamize all approaches 
to the beach; concrete the sidewalks of the 
town, and in general set about building 
a cily, and let the only Coney Island do 
business in New York without a jealous 
eye or desire to emulate it. 

From this time on, the standard is to 
be set high and remain there. As an 
inducement to the always desirable men 
and women who travel in their own 
train — the automobile — steps were im- 
mediately taken to perfect nature’s mag- 
nificent driveway, the beach, by re- 
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moving one set of pillars and thus opening 
a passage sufficiently wide for several 
autos to pass abreast — beneath the pier, 
and when this work, the underdraining 
of the brook and blasting away of a big 
boulder at Googins Rocks, is completed, 
the Old Orchard speedway will stand 
unrivaled along the Atlantic coast, or 
any other. 

“A recreation ground and pleasure 
park not far from the station, known as 
Seaside Park, well equipped with amuse- 
ments dear to young and old; the great 
pier with other attractions, daily vaude- 
ville, Sunday band concerts, the Princess 
roller skating rink, and the proposed ex- 
cellent golf links will cater to general 
taste, while hundreds of excellent drives 
and excursions offer unending variety 
to those whose visits are long or short. 

Arrangements are being perfected ‘for 
yacht races off the beach, with the entire 
course well in sight from the town front, 
and a cosy club house is being agitated 
for the yachtsmen. 

‘“*Surely God helps those who try to 
help themselves, and so do men. No 
sooner had these advance steps been 
taken than plans were exhibited for the 
building of a hotel on the beach front, to 
cost, exclusive of furnishings, one hundred 
thousand dollars. Temporary structures 
hastily constructed the season after the 
fire will be removed in good time, and a 
bigger, better, more beautiful Old Or- 
chard is fast becoming a reality — aye, 
in so far as surety is concerned, it is here.”’ 

The smoke talk ended, Ned and Jack 
sought the ladies, and repeated the in- 
spiring news to willing listeners. Vieing 
with one another in painting pictures 
of the Old Orchard of the future, Mrs. 
Barnes, who had now become Nina, as 
all the ceremonials were relegated to the 
long ago, released a silvery little laugh, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ That’s all just grand, 
and no doubt we shall plan bungalows — 
twins — side by side, but I, for one, 
desire to see Old Orchard just as it 1s, 
which won’t take anything away from 
what it be.”’ 

“All out for a walk. Herc’s my 
license — I’m guide,’’ and Barbara seized 
Jack by the lapel of his coat and set the 
pace up the street. 
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ALL, ARE FRIENDS IN THE SURF 


4HE GREAT LEVELER 


“One good thing is planned for the 
future, an Arbor Day celebration, to 
become an annualevent. That means in 
time, beautiful trees along these streets, 
but in the mean time, I’ll show you Fern 
Park, destined to receive careful atten- 
tion, «nd become one of the very love- 
liest bits of woodland in New England.” 

Soon they left the highway and 
followed a driveway into the forest, 
where the woodsman’s axe was evidently 
a straiiger, and the landscape gardener’s 
knife as well. Tortuous paths led in all 
directions, and woodsy nooks abounded, 
the coziest of which was on the top of a 
high bluff, overlooking an exceedingly 
pretty bit of country. Away in the 
distance a small body of water gleamed 
like burnished silver, birds were singing 
everywhere, wild flowers bowed to scent- 
laden zephyrs, and here they rested and 
enjoved a few minutes’ talk, to a running 
accompaniment of chocolates, Ned had 
thouglitfully taken along. 

“Where’s the maze? There its one 
somewhere about, and I’d like to see it.”’ 

‘ Perhaps we have seen it already. We 
have {turned on our own path so many 
times | am by no means certain I know 
the way out, Nina.” 

For a time they charged along a by- 
path in anxious search for the driveway, 
until Jack halted, struck an attitude, and 
dramatically remarked, “‘ I never saw the 
sun anywhere in the heavens but south 
at this time of day, and there it is, so 
here's east,’ and starting off at right 
angles, he led the party through the 
woods, coming out upon the highway, 
where a cross street led into the camp 
ground. Following this, they visited the 
great natural amphitheatre where re- 
ligious meetings have been held for many 
years, and have become world famous for 
the great sums of money that have been 
raise! at single sessions. $121,000 was 
the result of one day’s collections for 
foreign missions. The capacity of the 
auditorium is in the neighborhood of 
ten thousand people, and it was such a 
throng as this that greeted Frances 
Willard at the beginning of her work. 

Onevery hand are hundreds of cottages, 
and “ at the camp-meeting season they 
are crowded with people from all over 
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the world,’’ was the information given 
by a gentleman on the grounds. 

Their ramble over, with ravenous 
appetites they returned to dinner, after 
which they took a long spin over the 
beach to Ocean Park and through the 
cities of Saco and Biddeford, stopping at 
Scarboro, ‘‘ Dunstan’s Corner,’”’ for a 
shore dinner instead of regulation hotel 
fare, after which they motored to Pine 
Point, and home across the shore front. 

On the following day they enjoyed their 
first dip in the surf, remaining in bathing 
costume for a couple of hours, a part of 
which time was spent in digging holes 
in the sand, burying each other to the 
neck, and engaging in running races with 
some children as an appetizer for dinner. 

Throngs of people from the hotels and 
cottages were in the water, which was 
just the right temperature, and the surf, 
always good, was that day at its best to 
welcome these new friends. 

Not content with jumping the breakers, 
Nina demanded a teacher, and just 
beyond the reach of the combers, made 
fine progress, although her husband 
assured her, ‘‘ You never can swim; one 
foot’s too heavy,and will persist in seeking 
a toehold on bottom.” 

‘* Wait till Ned gets hold of you — he'll 
teach you as he did me.”’ 

‘* How was that, Barbara? ”’ 

‘“ Took me out to a swimming pool in 
New York. One part of it was shallow 
and the rest ten feet deep. I could kick 
about a little but had no confidence 
until he pushed me off into the deep part 
and made me get out the best I could. 
I did all right, refused to speak to him 
for an hour, but found | could take care 
of myself, and the trouble was all over. 
That night he proposed to me. Guess he 
thought he had to after that, to show he 
had no intention of letting me drown. 
I got even then — accepted him. That’s 
the costliest joke he ever played.”’ 

What with long spins in the run- 
about, a delightful steamboat ride from 
Camp Ellis to the Saco River, bath- 
ing, yachting, fishing, dancing, and 
many delightful trolley trips, the time 
passed all too soon, and the day set for 
their departure was but twenty-four hours 
away. Several thousands of visitors 
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were expected on the morrow, for it was 
to be a gala day, with fétes, carnival, etc. 
Several of Uncle Sam’s warships were in 
the offing at night, and their searchlights 
played along the shore, disturbing the 
rosy romance of many a snugly tucked- 
away couple of ‘‘spooners.”’ 

“One place, the best of all, we have 
left for the last. Let’s spend the day 
at The Cascade, Jack.”’ 

“That’s a bet. Lunch, some good 
novels for you and Barbara to read to 
Ned and me while we smoke, and a whole 
day all by our lonesomes. Don’t that 
sound good? ”’ 

Two miles up the Means road, in a de- 

lightfully sequestered place, is a lovely 
cascade, bordered by beautiful trees and, 
retired from disturbance of any kind, 
they remained until the sound of the 
express whistle recalled them to an 
evening engagement at a sendoff, planned 
in their honor by the hotel proprietor. 
As the auto sped beachward, Ned di- 
rected his machine a roundabout way, 
and finally came to a stop on the sea 
wall, a half mile from the pier. 
_ “ Busted your carburetor, Ned? Shall 
I send up a wireless for the life savers? 
STRANDED IN THE WILDS OF OLD 
ORCHARD wouldn’t look well in head- 
lines to-morrow.” 


“Nothing like that in my family, 
Just wanted you to see this spot by 
moonlight. I looked the town all over, 
saw a real estate agent and got a refusal of 
these two lots. Think we’d better build 
those twin bungalows, so the people can 
say of us, ‘They sighed side by side down 
by the ocean side.’ No better place is 
on the map for a summer home than 
this splendid beach, and I move we adopt 

“What say you, Nina and Barbara? 
Ned and I have prepared this proposition 
as a happy surprise for you at the last 
minute. This quartet came mighty near 
beginning married life together— shall we 
merge these families into one? ”’ 

For a few moments the girls stood @ part 
from the expectant fellows and conferred 
in low voices, then, with arms about each 
other’s waists, they took their places by 
the side of their wondering partners, 
stood for a time gazing across foarning 
waves seaward, and looking at the stars, 
they chanted solemnly, ‘“‘ Under one 
of those bright bodies each of us was born, 
and we call upon those dieties and the 
Great One over all, to grant our lives full 
blessing as we plan to establish our new 
homes under the protecting care of 
‘The Crescent-Enthroned Queen of the 
Maine Coast ’ ”’ 


THE ARBUTUS 
By ELIZABETH GREY 


Out of a rose-flushed sunset sky, 
One flower-like cloudlet sank, 

Down through a drifting, shimmering haze 
Down to a mossy bank. 


The night wind whirled the fallen leaves, 
And covered the cloudlet gay. 

Under the silent, starry sky 

|. The winsome wanderer lay. 


And lo! when the dawn flushed field and hill, © 
All in the waking hour, 

Under the dry leaves, old and brown, 
There bloomed the first spring flower! 
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A NOTE OF WARNING 


President Arthur Twining Hadley, of 
Yale University, in a recent address, 
called renewed attention to the value 
of the “‘intellectual group,”’ in educa- 
tional work, and the importance of 
guarding it against the disintegrating 
tendencies of too free an application of 
the elective system. This system, he 
declared, had 
resulted in 
keen competi- 
tion between 
teachers and 
had according- 
ly raised the 
standard of 
teaching. At 
the same time 
it had reduced 
competition 
between stu- 
dents, and 
tended to lower 
the standards 
of scholarship 
among them. 

This isavery 
important 
statement from 
avery high au- 
thority. The 
country has 
learned to re- 
spect Dr. Had- 
ley’sutterances 
for their sound- 
ness and sa- 
gacity. 

What the 
clas group 
meant formerly 


mostold college Artruur T. HApLey, LL.D., PRESIDENT OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


men very well remember, and that its 
ruthless sacrifice to supposed ‘“ pro- 
gress’’ is not to be allowed to pass 
unchallenged will be a source of con- 
siderable satisfaction to them. 

Even in maturer years, and among 
men who are natural intellectual leaders, 
the “intellectual group,” as all students 
of literature know, has been a power out 
of which has arisen the best Even the 
commanding 
figure that 
stands heads 
and _ shoulders 
above the group 
inapparent iso- 
lation — a 
Goethe, for ex- 
ample — has 
received from 
the group 
far more than 
is commonly 
understood. 
Real intellec- 
tual isolation is 
rarely produc- 
tive. The sub- 
ject is one of 
the deepest in- 
terest and im- 
portance. 


In the nat- 
ural enthu- 
siasm of Yale 
men over the 
election of their 
fellow -colleg- 
ian tothe presi- 
dency of the 
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United States, Yale-Taft dinners are 
becoming regular functions. As there 
is scarcely a Yale Alumni Association 
of any importance in the land that 
will rest satisfied until it has one, 
there are several score yet to be heard 
from. But, seriously, there is a good 
deal of good for thought in the event. 
President Taft is not an accidental, he 
is a typical product of the American 
university. His administration will fol- 
low that of an ardent collegian, and it is 
more than an open question if the old 
type son of the soil, self-made politician 
can ever again attain to presidential 
eminence in these United States. 


LENGTHENING LIFE 


Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale Uni- 
versity, has recently called attention to 
the economic importance of the length- 
ening of life — this in an address before 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents. 

The points which he makes are well 
substantiated, and should lend a new 
impetus to the growing movements 
toward sanitation and disease prevention. 
Professor Fisher shows conclusively that 
these movements are capable of reducing 
the percentage of mortality at certain ages 
and lengthening the average span of 
life sufficiently to materially affect life 
insurance schedules. It is only fair to 
ask if the work already accomplished in 
the last decade has not been of sufficient 
practical importance to be already re- 
flected in life insurance schedules. This 
is a point that will and should be watched 
with a jealous eye. 


TO DEVELOP BOSTON 


The results of two years of investiga- 
tion by the Metropolitan Improvements 
Commission are embodied in an elaborate 
report which was submitted to the 
Legislature March 16th. 

The report discusses various plans for 
the improvement of Boston’s trans- 
portation facilities, both by land and 
water. The results of this prolonged 
effort are to many a disappointment, in 


that a definite and practical scheme, with 
working details, is not presented. The 
Boston Herald says, ‘‘ the mountain has 
brought fortha mouse.’’ The commission 
recommends the appointment of a second 
special commission,’ with a council” 
attached, representative of the eutire 
Metropolitan district. Whether or not 
such a commission is capable of presen ting 
a working plan may be open to question, 
but one thing is certain, the motive that 
prompted its creation is representitive 
of a very deep and widespread civic 
movement in the city of Boston and the 
adjacent district, and such a_ spirit 
creates the atmosphere out of whiich 
results come as a matter of course. 

The NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE, there- 
fore, rather than joining with those who 
find nothing but disappointment in the 
commissioner’s report, sees in it much 
of valueand asignof great encouragement. 


THE MANHATTAN GRAND OPERA 
ENGAGEMENT 


Beginning March 29th, Mr. Oscar 
Hammerstein’s Manhattan Grand Opera 
Company open a two weeks’ season at the 
Boston Theater. The subscription for 
season tickets closed on the 20th, ind 
the sale of seats for single performanices 
opens on the 22d at 9 a.m. 

This engagement brings to New I:ng- 
land that remarkable group of dramiitic 
singers which Mr. Hammerstein’s keen 
business and artistic sense has gathered. 
It is such a gathering of talent and sich 
a program as gives evidence that Mr. 
Hammerstein is himself a lover of Grand 
Opera. It is not wholly commercial; 
there is a touch of “art for art’s sake”’ 
init. And the public appreciation of this 
fact is evidenced by the rapidity with 
which the house was sold. The two 
weeks’ capacity of the Boston Theater 
allows, at the prices obtained for Grand 
Opera performances, a sale of $140,000 
worth of seats, and this very large sum 
is likely to be more than realized. There 
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could be~no stronger evidence of the 
genuine interest of New England people in 
Grand Opera than thisremarkable success. 

Mr. Hammerstein is a believer in 
‘home talent.” That is to say, he is 
gencrous in the use of his splendid or- 
ganization for the development of Ameri- 
can singers. His most conspicuous suc- 
cess in this respect is Miss Mary Garden. 
His company, although it is its first visit 
to Boston, is already well established in 
New York and Philadelphia, where it 
has met with distinguished success. Mr. 
Hammerstein is bringing his full company 
and best talent with him. 

In addition to Miss Garden, who 
is « great favorite among opera lovers, 
we will have an opportunity to hear the 
celebrated Mme. Tetrazzini, who is of 
herself quite a sufficient star attraction 
to carry a whole season of opera. Mlle. 
Labia is also coming. She is one of Mr. 
Hammerstein’s younger singers, said to 
be of noble blood and of a charming 
personality. 

And there we have allowed the word 
to slip out that gives the true tone color 
of the Hammerstein singers. Tetrazzini, 
Garden, Labia (for all have reached that 
stave of distinction and hold on the pub- 
lic heart which renders first names and 
titles superfluous) are singers character- 
ized by personal charm — magnetism, if 
you will have it so. 

A great deal has been written about 
the Grand Opera voice and the Grand 
Opera manner; but it would be more to 
the point, often, to point out those en- 
gaging personal qualities, the presence or 
absence of which make and wunmake 
Grand Opera singers. Mr. Hammer- 
stein's singers are possessed of that charm. 
It clings to their very names. Already 
the boys on the street can tell you some- 
thing about Mary Garden and Tetrazzini, 
while Labia bids fair to make fully as 
dee} an impression. 

When we consider that Grand Opera 
Sinsing, in addition to these qualities, 
must possess something of the heroic, 
merital and physical, it is easy to see that 
the successful organization of a Grand 
Opera Company is an artistic achieve- 
ment of the most difficult nature. The 
Manhattan Company is to be regarded 
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MarY GARDEN AS THAIS 


as such an achievement —an artistic 
unit, as distinct from the artistry of the 
individual singers. 

The Manhattan Company, among other 
excellent qualities, gives evidence of 
great courage and originality. For it 
surely takes courage, considering the 
enormous financial losses that may possi- 
bly be involved, to put on the stage 
untried productions. 
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MME. TETRAZZINI 


While the Manhattan company will 
present a number of the old favorites, 
the two weeks’ program in Boston 
Theater this year is the most liberal pre- 
sentation of pieces unknown to the 
public that we ever remember to have 
seen put together into a single Grand 
Opera program. 

Such productions as Debussy’s Pelleas 
and Melisande, Charpentier’s Louise, 
Massenet’s Thais, and Offenbach’s Tales 
of Hoffman, are unknown to Boston 
audiences, save as they may be known 


by name to a few. It is true that they 
come with all the prestige of New York 
and Philadelphia successes, but ever so 
it is a bold venture to put forth in a new 
city so untried a program. 

All this goes to show that the Muan- 
hattan Opera Company is an organi7a- 
tion possessing individuality and domi- 
nated by a strong, guiding spirit. 

The engagement is the society event 
of the season, theatrically speaking. 
Symphony Hall is, for the time being, 
forgotten. No attempt will be made by 
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the symphony management to present 
a leading attraction while this event 
is before the public. 

Y Butit is not society alone, in the narrow 
sense, that is to fill the vast auditorium 
of the Boston Theater. Many a dollar 
is being saved in very humble quarters 
to enable some lover of music and the 
stave to revel for a single night in the 
uplifting artistic splendors of Grand 
Opera. The “public” more, perhaps, 
than the few are full of appreciation_and 
anticipation. 


Under the title of Drama we are dis- 
cussing the principal musical event of 
the month in New England, the Boston 
engagement of Hammerstein’s Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 

Outside of this engrossing attraction, 
Easter season events loom largest on the 
musical horizon. 


THE HANDEL AND HAYDN CONCERT 


Sunday, April 11, at 7.30 P.m., in 
Symphony Hall, this well-known choral 
society under the experienced leadership 
of Mr. Emil Mollenhauer, conductor, 
and Mr. H. S. Tucker, organist, will 
present Gounod’s Redemption. The 
soloists will be Mme. Jeanne Janelli, 
soprano, Miss Pearl Benedict, alto; Mr. 
George Hamlin, tenor; Mr. Claude Cun- 
ninglham, baritone, and Mr. Leverett B. 
Merrill, bass. The chorus numbers four 
hundred voices. 

The Redemption has always been a 
great favorite with the public. It has 
been given seven times by the Handel 
and Haydn Society, the last time in 1901. 
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THE CECILIA SOCIETY 
This is the thirty-third season of this 
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strong choral organization, and its third 
Jordan Hall Concert will be given 
Thursday evening, March 25, at 8.15. 

At this concert the society is to present 
La Vita Nuova, by Emanno Wolf- 
Ferrari. This will be the first per- 
formance in Boston of this cantata based 
upon Dante’s text. Mr. Wallace Good- 
rich will be the conductor, which ensures 
a thoroughly appreciative rendering of 
the piece. The soloists will be Mrs. 
Frances Dunton Wood, soprano, and Mr. 
Earl Cartwright, baritone, with Mr. 
Alfred de Voto as pianist, and Mr. Albert 
W. Snow as organist. 

The composer of this cantata, Emanno 
Wolf-Ferrari is one of the most promi- 
nent of the young Italian school. He is 
now living in Munich, devoting his time 
wholly to musical composition. 


CHARLES FONTEYN MANNEY 

Among the most interesting features of 
the Easter Music in Boston will be the 
performance both at Trinity and at the 
Church of the Advent of a new Easter 
anthem, ‘‘Open to me the gates,” by 
one of the youngest of Boston’s composers. 

Mr. Manney was born in Brooklyn, 
New York, February 8, 1872. He studied 
harmony with William Arms Fisher and 
Wallace Goodrich, and composition and 
counterpoint with Dr. Percy Goetschius. 

He is a serious student, and has al- 
ready composed a comic opera, “‘ The 
Duke’s Double,’”’ two sacred cantatas, 
“The Resurrection,” a favorite Easter 
piece of great merit, and “ The Manger 
Throne,” for Christmas festivals. He 
has also produced a number of piano 
pieces and many songs, both secular 
and sacred, anthems, services and part 
songs and translations into English 
verse of French and German song texts. 

His latest piece, the anthem above 
mentioned, is dedicated to Trinity Church, 
where it will be presented on Easter 
Sunday morning, under the leadership of 
Mr. Wallace Goodrich. 

Mr. Manney’s future work will be 
watched with the deepest and most serious 
interest. 
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| THREE MODERN GERMAN PAINTINGS 
i By Alfred Johnson, A.B., Lit. D. 

Three of the most important and 
characteristic of the remarkable col- 
lection of Modern German pictures ex- 
hibited by the Copley Society of Boston, 
at Copley Hall, during March, are re- 
produced in this issue. 

They are: The ‘‘ ThéAtre Gymnase,”’ 
by Adolf Von Menzel,— the glorifier of 
Prussian fame, and first German painter 
to reproduce accurately the pulsating 
out of door life as he saw it about him, 


a and the first ‘‘ plein air ’’ painter. 
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CHARLES FON’TEYN MANNEY 


The ‘Fiddling Death,” by Arnold 
Bécklin :— the lyric interpreter of German 
genius and sentiment, as seen through 
the medium of his own poetic personality; 
and the ‘‘ Hessian Peasant Girl,” by 
Professor Karl Bantzer, an essentially 
normal and correct painter of modern 
German life. 

Menzel’s ‘‘ ThéAtre Gymnase,”’ painted 
in 1856, is not only one of the best works 
in color by this modern German master, 
but its skilful and picturesque different ia- 
tion of the artificial lighting of the stave, 
and of the auditorium, mark, perhaps, a 
turning point in the development ‘of 
the art of painting. 

The fact is significant that Monet was 
only twenty-three years’of age, when 
Menzel, then a mature artist of forty-one, 
painted this finished work. 
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OWN PORTRAIT WITH FIDDLING DEATH— Arnold Bocklin 
Owned by Royal National Gallery, Berlin 


There are, moreover, pictures by 
Menzel, painted about the year 1850, 
depicting an humble room, through the 
winlows of which the sun’s warm rays 
shine and play. 

These are nothing more nor less than 
impressionistic pictures of the yards and 
gariens of Berlin, as they were a half 
century ago. Thus, the German art 
critics have given to Adolf Von Menzel 
the right to the title of Father of the 
Impressionists. 

liocklin’s picture of himself, called 
here in America the ‘“ Fiddling Death,”’ 
has afforded much speculation during the 


exhibition at Copley Hall, as to its 
symbolic meaning. 

Boécklin, as is now a matter of record, 
had several strokes of paralysis, and it 
is the opinion of those who knew;him, as 
well as the physicians who are com- 
petent to judge, that in this picture he 
is trying to record his first slight shock. 

The picture represents the figure of the 
artist who has heard something new and 
strange while at his work. The listening 
poise of the head, the erect and backward 
sway of the body, the arrested attention 
in the raised right eyebrow, the locks 
tossed back, the suspended lips, and the 
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“THEATRE GYMNASE Adolph Von Menzel 
Owned by Royal National Gallery, Berlin 


momentary inactivity of the nervous, 
delicate, artistic hand which holds the 
brush, all indicate the alertness and 
tension of a sensitive and keen mind, 
intent upon catching some imperfectly 
heard sounds. The skeleton of Death 
bending over Bécklin’s left shoulder, 
with an impudent insistence and effron- 
tery seems to be playing into his very ear. 
The wrist of the bony hand, as the bow is 
drawn down, bearing heavily across the 
one remaining G string of the violin, 
almost touches the listening ear; and we 
can almost hear the mocking laugh hissing 
over his shoulder, through the gaping, re- 
pulsive skeleton teeth. The fact is signifi- 
cant that the three lighter strings of the 


violin are broken and gone and only the. 


silver G string, strongest of all, remains. 
This, to Bécklin, undoubtedly typified 
what was left to him of his life, and the 
firmly grasped palette and brush typify, 
of course, his work. Bdécklin had studied 
medicine, and recognizing what the 


slight tremor and momentary stupor 
following the bursting of a blood vessel 
meant, seized his brush at once nd 
attempted to record in the method jest 
understood by him his sensations, ind 
his willingness to face death bravely ind 
cheerfully, and to go at his work with 
renewed vigor. The fact is signifi int 
that his best pictures were painted «iter 
this warning. 


Professor Bantzer’s “Hessian Peasant 
Girl,” is one of the most characteristic:lly 
German pictures in the exhibition, bot!: as 
to its subject and treatment. It is hoped 
that this picture may be presented at the 
close of the exhibition to the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

This picture seems to me honest «nd 
competent work, and particularly charac- 
teristic of the soil which produced it. I 
seem to see in the face of the peasant 
maiden and in the somberness of her «0s- 
tume the generations of oppression «nd 
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“HESSIAN PEASANT GIRL 


Professor Karl Bantzer 


Which tt 1s hoped will be presented to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


resicniation to the conditions of slavish 
toil which have been necessary to evolve 
the present great and unified nation. At 
the same time I find in her eyes a longing, 
an aspiration for something better, and I 
leave the picture always with a cheerful 
contilence that as the present transitory 
condition of the human mind evolves in 
conformity with the immutable laws of 
development the toilers shall no longer be 
Stunted through their toil. More and 
more will the brains and not the hands be 
the important factor for all employers of 
labor. These hands and arms, of course, 
tell, 1s does the face, the story of the girl’s 
life. The very firmness of the clasp of the 
right thumb over the left, and the sinewy 
fingers, show an almost ambidexterity 
born of generations of manual training. 


The hands have taken hape and 
color from her own personal life, and her 
toiling existence in the open; the face 
is a reflection of the peasant training 
and environment, and the pre-natal in- 
fluence of countless generations of feudal 
ancestry. This is the type of peasant girl 
I stopped by the wayside to chat with as 
she was at work in the cabbage fields, or 
in the evening during the Tanz-pause in 
the big room of the local Gasthaus or inn. 
And one old mother told me of the one 
other American she had known who had 
come to the dances years ago, and danced 
with her, and asked her name, and who 
had been in the same guest room in the 
little inn and who wrote in the balcony 
all the fine spring day, and talked to 
everybody in the village as they passed 
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by, making friends with them all. That 
American was Bayard Taylor, who at the 
time was translating ‘‘ Faust,’’ which was 
published in 1879, here in Boston. 


—_- 


A NEW NOVEL BY ALICE BROWN 


The publisher’s announcement of the 
Story of Thyrza describes it as “a 
powerful and moving story of a woman’s 
whole life,’—and they might have 
added, as told by a woman. For this is 
essentially a woman’s story of a woman, 
and it has perhaps for that very reason 
a great deal more of that which is simply 
human and a great deal less of “ the 
eternal feminine’ than appears in the 
usual woman of fiction. 

Thyrza is introduced to us as‘an in- 
tense, imaginative, little girl, to whom 
the accident of not having been born 
pretty is in itself of tragic significance. 

rough the humor and pathos of these 
childish scenes Miss Brown leads us with 
conscientious care and fine sympathy. 
But if Thyrza’s deep emotions and warm 
imagination mother and father her own 
tragedies, they also inspire her with the 
courage and the essential goodness to 
turn tragedies into victories, even when, 
at last, the little tragedies have vanished 
into the inscrutably smiling past and a 
great heart tragedy takes their place, her 
victory over which lifts Thyrza out of 
the little world of herself, and Laura and 
Rosie May and Andy, and into the great 
universal world that is the home of our 
common humanity. 

Miss Brown, as special providence for 
the world which she creates, dispenses 


calamities with all the traditional “‘irony- 


9) 


of fate,’’ and keeps us duly waiting for 
the largesses of her justice. In this 
capacity she is, perhaps, a little less 
convincing than as an analyst and de- 
lineator of individual character, where 
her skill and truth are truly marvelous. 
The story abounds in dramatic situa- 
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tions and is of the kind that grips. The 
book is brought out by Houghton, Mifflig 
& Co., at the traditional copyrighted 
novel price of $1.50. (Query: If some 
courageous publisher should venture tem 
invade the sanctities of that price, wouldg 
it be a blessing or a bane to the litcraryg 
toiler?) 


A KIPLING OF THE PHILIPPINES 


It was an excellent idea to collect thel 
short stories of Mr. Rowland Thomag™ 
into so thoroughly enjoyable and sak 
able a book as The Little Gods,’ 
is one of Little, Brown & Co.’s spring 
publications,— $1.50, of course. As ag 
artist Mr. Thomas is of the impressionis§ 
school, and depicts action, atmosphere 
moving light and shadow,—the of 
jective world, without comment of 
apology. 

The most telling test which can beg 
applied to any piece of literature ig 
Is a second reading of tt enjoyable? ‘ Fa 
gan,’’ which serves as the first chapter 
of The Little Gods, meets the test 
unflinchingly and wins out. A second 
reading of Fagan and the other stories 
(now chapters) 1s enjoyable. We pre 
dict for The Little Gods a well-merited 
success. The book is illustrated effec 
tively, and bears an attractive color 
drawing on its cover. 


THE WEB OF THE GOLDEN SPIDER 


This is one of Small, Maynard & Co.'s 
spring leaders, and is from the pen of 
Mr. Frederick Orin’ Bartlett, author of 
‘Joan of the Alley,” etc. The Goldeng 
Spider is a Lttle bead-eyed heathen 
puppet that casts a wonderfully hypnotic 
spell over the beautiful heroine, convert- 
ing her into a trance medium and tool of 
the treasure-mad old soldier, who is 
searching for the fabulous wealth of 4 
hidden Indian shrine. And thereby 1s 
woven the web that is finally brushed 
aside by love’s loyalty... The book 3s 
delightfully impossible, gravely realistic, 
infectiously adventurous, and thoroughly 
good company for as long a time as tt 
demands for a reading. 
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If you are a sportsman — Hunter, Fisherman, Motorist, Camper, 
Canoeist—you can not enjoy to the full the possibilities of your 
chosen sport without the information contained in our 456-page 
volume. The cover and the pages shown are reduced in size 
through lack of space. It is far more than a mere catalog—it 
is by way of being a text book—full of information of the keenest 
interest to YOU which you can get in NO other way. We were 
aided in its preparation by the personal experience and needs 
of the world’s famous Nimrods—the celebrated travelers and hunters 
who have penetrated the most remote corners of the wilderness of 
this and other continents. Our book is the final authority on the 
things YOU want to know, where to go, what to do, what to take, 
what to wear, and we want you to have it—free. 


SEE THE THREE FOLLOWING PAGES 
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It isn’t hunting alone—don’t forget that. It’s fish- 
ing, canoeing, tramping, camping, motoring—any of 
the great sports in nature’s big out 0’ doors. For 
all of them we have information you cannot get else- 
where—we have specialties you NEED but can not 
buy elsewhere— can’t even find out about elsewhere 
—things which will rejoice your heart with their 
convenience—with the comfort they bring—with the 
sport which they make possible—sport which you 
couldn't enjoy if you didn’t know about them, 

That is what we have for you in our 456-page 
catalog. We have tried to combine all these things 
of absorbing interest to you in a book which you will 
treasure as long as you live. We have comoiled for 
you the information which you need very badly at 
this minute but have not yet realized that you need 
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The catalog pages above are greatly reduced in size 


In writing advertisers please mention New ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
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it, You are bound to be one of our band of friend: 
in time. But we want you NOW. It is inevitable 
that some warm friend of yours, interested in the 
same sport that you are, shall, sooner or later, insist 
that you write us about something you need to know. 
Then we will have made another life-long friend. 
We don’t want to wait for that— it might be two 
years away— perhaps more. We want to know you 
NOW and to“have you know us NOW, for we can 
be of no end of service to you in the meantime. 
That is the purpose of this advertisement—to get this 
catalog—a piece of our personality—evidence of our 
value—concrete VALUE to you—in your hands, 
NOW — for as soon as we do we have mae 
another friend—perhaps a customer—but surely @ 
friend. 
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Our Button Hole Lamp is a fairly typical instance of 
the sort of exclusive specialty found by the hundred in 
the 456 pages of our catalog. First of all, its price is 
$1.00. Itis 34 ins. high and weighs 34 ozs.—a trifle. 
It is really a featherweight acetylene searchlight, as pow- 
erful as many an automobile headlight. In fact it is 
admirable f »r just this purpose. A photographer of wild 
animals uses one in the woods at night, and he says that 
its brilliant shaft of light, flashing far down the aisles of 
the forest has discovered to him nature beauties all un- 
dreamed of in his twenty years of wilderness life. It un- 
folds to him a whole volume of the night life of the 
small torest creatures — it illumes the little dramas of the 
woods and fields for the first time, although they have 
been going on nightly since the world was young. 

Orhers use these Buttonhole Lamps for canoeing, for 
bicycling, for driving, for just walking out in the soft, 
restful blackness of the night. It is simplicity itself to 
Operate and absolutely, perfectly safe. There is no 


The pages of our catalog are nearly as large as the pages of this magazine 
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smoke, no soot, no grease, no oil, no trouble. The 
acetylene carbide is in little grains like pebbles, and you 
carry only a tablespoonful. You half fill the bottom of 
the lamp with this, and then fill with water the little 
cap ontop cf the lamp. Then you light it—that’s all. 
There are no valyes, no delicate parts to this lamp. 
It cannot break—nothing to get out of order— 
wind and rain don’t affect it—it will burn four 
hours on one change of carbide—you can carry 

ten charges in one pocket if you like. With 


each lamp comes an extra carbide con- , ~ 


tainer, extra tip, etc. — and all for $1. 


Our catalog is full of things like that, A\; 


inexpensive but VITAL once you 
know about them—you can’t fp 

know about them by any © 
other means and you 
Can't Buy them 
elsewhere. 
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Clothing fi. out of door sports—clothing custom 
made and ready to wear is another specialty of ours. 
No matter how particular you are in this regard you 
are not so particular as we. We know what you 
need to wear inthe place you contemplate going—for 
what you contemplate doing. We Anow not only 
what is suitable but what is des# and necessary. We 
can tell you what you need and then make it for you— 
turn you out cap-a-pie, costumed with an appropri- 
ateness, with a snap, a style, an attractiveness 
which your own tailor could not possibly con- 
trive because, first of all he hasn’t the ma- 
terials and secondly because he would not 
know how to work in them if he did 
havethem. The intelligent making 
of outer garments for sportsmen 
is an art in itself—an exact 
science —and many a well- 
appearing outfit is often 
worthless because of 
lack of knowledge 
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Please send your FreeCat- 
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ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO., 57 Reade St., N. Y. 
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ofthe peculiar and proper cut required to make it comfort- 

able and durable to the fullest degree. Nowadays ladies 
go a-tramping it, too, with the men folks. Ladies afie!d, 
whether shooting, fishing, canoeing, or only camping, 
can be most comfortably attired, and withal most char:n- 
ingly in as wide a variety of fabrics as their hearts could 
wish. Blanketing suits of soft, warm, downy blanket 
stuff in mellow tints, Mackinaw—the richly colored 
fabrics, famous for being untearable and wear-proof — 
the more formal and classic Army cloth and Loden, soft 
and daintily mouse colored Moleskin, Kersey, Serve, 
Khaki and Corduroy, Gaberdine, Fustian (something 
new) for all seasons, all regions, all weathers—we Anvw 
which she needs and can make of it a serviceable, charm- 
ing and dainty costume. Look in our catalog, Madam, 
and you, Sir, and you will find illustrated in colors the 
very costume you have been dreaming about, only {ar 
more attractive, far more in the MODE, far more ser- 
viceable and far LESS expensive than you have dreamed, 
The catalog’s the thing. It tells you what you want 
to KNOW and then shows you a picture of it. 
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net. AUTOMATIC 
EVOLVER 


We point to the difference between the posl- 
y tively and absolutely safe Iver Johnson Safety 
Automatic Revolver and the imitation near-safe- 
ties. Zhey have some device added fo them to make 
them near-safe, The safety feature of the Iver Johnson Safety 
is the firing mechanism itself—not some spring or button device to pull or press, 
That is why you can, in perfect safety—of near-safety—kick it, cuff it, knock it, or 


HAMMER THE HAMMER | 


“SHOTS,” our booklet, te clout & Hate, simple way, to 
can’t go astray on the SA ‘GE revolver question. Send jor ut—FR 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver 
Richly nickeled, 22 calibre rim-fire or 32 ons bre center-fire, $6 (Extra length barre! or blued 
grinch barrel, or 38 calibre center-fire, 34-inch barre:, - - finish at slight extra cost) 
iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 

Richly nickeled, 32 calibre center-fire, 3-inch barrel, or 38 § (Extra length barrel or blued 
calibre center- fire. barrel,- = finish at slight extra cost) 

Sold by “ardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent prepaid on receipt of 
price if dea.er will not supply. Look for the owl’s head on grip and our name on barrel. 


Pe IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 259 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York : 99 Chambers Street. San Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St, 
Hamburg, Germany: Pickhuben 4. 

}plver Johnson Single Barre! Shotguns and Truss Bridge Bicycles A 
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IDEA 


“SOLID-BREECH HAM) HAMNIERLESS SAFE” 
Threev Guns baving three modem distinguishing features. Con- 


sider carefully any gun you intend to buy. Does it 
measure up to the’ Remington Standard? It should be a hammerless solid breech to be in 
the Remington class. Remingtons are wonderfully bored. They hang right and hang 
together. The Remington Autoloading Rifle and Shotgun load themselves. The 


Remington Pump Gun is slide action and bottom ejection. 
Get the Remington Idea 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Ilion, N.Y. 
313 Broadway | 


Agency 
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Ride in Comfort 


15000 Sets 
Supplementary 


USED ON MOTOR CARS ADD SPEED AND COMFORT 
LESSEN WEAR, FATIGUE, AND UPKEEP 


These springs guarantee relief from continued jolts, jars, and keep you from 
being tossed about every time you drive over a stretch of bad road or a street 
car crossing. THEY MAKE YOUR CAR RIDE SMOOTHLY 


F. SHIRLEY BOYD, New England Distributor 
893 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


SPEND YOUR VACATION rwecve’ bays’ ‘cruise 


OFFERED BY THE 


New Steamer *“‘FLORIZEL” and Popular Steamer ROSALIND”, 
( eee oe Marconi Wireless, Submarine Bells and Searchlight.) 
ght sa 


Charming da | through Long Island, Vineyard and Nantucket Sounds. Fine view o! 

icturesque Nova Scotia and the bold, rugged Newfoundland coast. Abundance of fishing and shooting 

n season. The cost, which includes berth and meals, is moderate. Passengers have the privilege of living 
on board in both ports without extra charge, thereby saving hotel expenses. 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AT I! A. M. 
During the Summer and Autumn. Descriptive pamphlet (illustrated) mailed on application. 


BOWRING & GO., - ~ - 17 State Street, New York 
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To those who respond to the throbbing of red blood in their veins — those 
of both sexes who delight to fish and hunt and may truly be called “‘ sportsmen,” 


CREETING:— 

Are your plans made for this season? WHEN are you “goin’ fishin’”? 
| HERE are you going? I want to give you the benefit of a score of years’ 
experience in Northern New England. May I have the pleasure? 

I have cast flies into many excellent lakes, ponds, and streams — I'll tell 
you where tf you ask, but BY ALL MEANS PLAN TO GO EARLY — 
JUST AS SOON AFTER THE ICE GOES OUT AS YOU POSSIBLY 
CAN. Trout, salmon, and togue are hungry when the water is cold and the 

jish are full of FIGH T. 

DO NOT WAIT until the summer's RUSH is on, CAMPS and 
HOTELS are CROWDED and the fish are away down deep beyond reach of 
your lures. If you do, you will have POOR SUCCESS and will probably 
declare, “There are no fish here, all men who so aver are prevaricators.” 
There IS very fine fishing, but you must GET TO IT IN SEASON. 

You CAN take your vacationin MAY OR JUNE, OF COURSE YOU 
CAN IF YOU TRY. DOTIT and receive an abundant reward in any of the 
places I can recommend. Here are SOME of them. 


Yours very truly, 


CHARLES EVERETT BEANE, 
New England Magazine, Boston, Mass. EDITOR. 


Break up railroad ee and rest over night. Near enough to depot so you can havea fine meal. Best of service 


A.M. CASTNER, Prop., Opp. Union Station, PORTLAND, ME. 


and Coming WEST END HOTEL 


porter meets all trains All interesting points in Casco Bay within easy reach 


Rates (American plan) $2.50 to $4.50 per day. 
Vegetables and supplies from our own farm 
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SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


KING and BARTLETT LAKES 


DEEP IN THE MAINE WILDS 
There’s no Better Fishing Out of 'Doors 


“Get a Big C One Just After the Ice Leaves.”’ 


Reached via Rail and Stage to Eustis, Buckboard to Camp 
For Terms, Booklet, Eic., address 


TROUT, SALMON, and TOGUE GALORE 


RUFFED GROUSE and OTHER SMALL 
GAME IS ABUNDANT IN SEASON 


DEER, MOOSE, and BEAR 


EXCELLENT SPRING WATER 


AN IDEAL PLACE for a FAMILY OUTING - 
2037 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 
WHERE PINE-LADEN BREEZES BLOW 


NO HAY FEVER 


EVERYTHING UP TO DATE 
That's the Time 
TO EARLY FISHERMEN 


HARRY M. PIERCE 


_— and Bartlett Lakes Lakes 


SPENCER, Me. 


COME TO 


Hotel Blanchard 


STRATTON, MAINE 


Located at th: foot of Mt. Bigelow, an up-to-date house, 
new last year; equipped with electric lights, baths, and 
everything for the convenience of gu:sts. Excellent irvery 
attached, and drivers who know the country. 

Within easy reach of the finest early brook fishing in 
Maine. Parties will be met at Bigelow, or Green's 
Farm, by team or automobile. For terms address 


E. H. GROSE 


Hotel Blanchard : Stratton, Maine 
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Snow will soon be gone and the br oks epee. ‘Come to 
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GREEN’S FARM AND COTTAGES 
At the terminus of the Eustis branch, Phillips and Rangeley K. R. 
An ideal location for a summer's ‘outing. Excelleat pond and 
brook fishing near by. Stage or automobile to Eustis, Flagsta‘f, 
e 


buckboards to all 
plies from our own gardens. 


ALBION SAVAGE, . . Stratton, Maine 


yyr River Country, All table sup- 
dress 


A Diamond in Emerald Setting 


Spring Lake Camps 
invite you to the grandest outing of your life, deep 
in the Maine woods, close beside a beautiful 
spring-fed, evergreen-bordered lake that tecems G 
with trout, salmonandtogue. If youcome carly, 
you will be rewarded with gamey fish galore. 


We have everything to make you contente | and Th 
happy. Table, beds, location in ~— — fo 
boats, guides—no lack. ..... ~ 

Rail to Farmington and elow; team to i 


Stratton, then via road and trail to Spring 
Lake. Address ~ booklet 


JOHN B. CARVILLE, FLAGSTAFF, Me. 
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The Famods 


West Outlet Camps 


on Moosehead Lake 
West OvuTLet MaAlIne 


The and most up to date camps 
in Maine. Madeofround logs. Private 
and public baths. 


‘For Booklet and Camp Accommodations address, ~ 


T. WILLIAM GILBERT, Mgr. 
WEST OUTLET SMAINE 


GILBERT & COMBS, Proprietors 


Come car!y for best fishing. We have what you want at the 


Crow’s Nest and Private Lodges on Moosehead Lake 


Located on Sandy Bay, conceded to offer some of the finest fishing in 
Northern Vaine. Quiet, homelike, restful, every comfort. Footof 
Bernt Jeck«: Mountain in the woods. Our own launch meets you 
at Greeny:'|» Junction, and it’s a half-hour to the Crow's Nest. 
Address FRED, D. BIGNEY, Greenville, Maine 


You have heard of the famous ‘‘ thorough- 
fare’’ at Moosehead Lake— 


In the famous fishing, hunting, and recreation 
region of Moosehead Lake 


LILY BAY HOUSE 


Sportsmen for Roach River stop here going 
and coming. <A _ delightful ‘tou hotel. 
Near the famous “ Thoroughfare” fly fishi 
waters —the best early waters in Moosehea 


Address for Booklet 
F. L. GIPSON, Proprietor, LILY BAY, ME. 


THE EARLIEST FISHING AT MOOSEHEAD 
IS NEAR THE 


itis right in front of these camps, and these fish were 
taken on the fly from those waters in one 
forenoon by guests from 


GREENLEAF’S - CAMPS 


at SUGAR ISLAND, Me. 


There are a lot more Ve amps for you, as soon as the ice 

out, after the middle of Mays Come early—that’s 
the word to you if you desire the best sport of the 
Season. [ater on, the fish are here, but are harder to 
get. Tell us what you want—we have it for you, and 
the best of everything. Address for further information. 


E. A. GREENLEAF, Proprietor 
SUGAR ISLAND, MOOSEHEAD LAKE MAINE, 


Outlet House 
and Camps 


Located at the east outlet of Moosehead Lake, 11 miles 
from Greenville Junction on C. P. Ry., or reached via 
our own steamers. All modern improvements in both 
hotel and camps. The very best of carly and late fish- 
ing and big game hunting. You own the place while | 
here. Send for booklet. 


WILSON BROS., Props. 
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Mooselookmeguntic House 


At the gateway to Maine's outing paradise. 


and 14 LOG CABINS 


On the shore of Mooselookmeguntic Lake at Hai ios Land. 


ing, this house fronts the finest early trout and sali: fishing v 

in the Rangeleys. Record catches are the rule here :ediately 

after the ice goes out, and all through June and early july. ~ o 
Life is at its best--a hotel where delightful peop!» surround 5] 

you or a retired cabin all by yourself with your part. Best of 

srocyeaens all the time. . L. Page, the famous cat. ror of the 

U. 8. Senate cafe, has sole charge of the culinary depa: (ment. - 
From the wharf atthe door steamers run often ¢. all parts 

of the Bi Lake, Molechunkamunk, Weloke: 


Um , Colebrook and the famous White Mt. ‘I rip Boats 
guides~all you require. For booklet address, 

FRED B. BURNS, Prop. 
HAINES LANDING, MAINE 


Billy Soule’s 
Pleasant Island Camps 


Best fishing right after the ice leaves—the 

middle of May. Biggest trout ever taken on 

the fly was caught here. Everything here to 
make you happy. Write for booklet to 


Billy Soule, Oquossoc, Me. 


Our own steamer meets you 


Fly Fishing Throughout the 
Open Season at 


KENNEBAGO 
and best of accommodations 
in the Hotel and Camps of the 


Kennebago Hotel Co. 


at the head of the most beautiful lake in Maine. 
Trout and salmon come readily to the fly as 
soon as the ice leaves. 


Reached via Rail to Rangeley, then 
Buckboard Ten Miles through the 
Woods to Kennebago 


For Booklet and Terms address 
KENNEBAGO HOTEL CO., Rangeley, Me: 


Come early foribest fishing 


RESORT 


MINCO SPRINC HOTEL 
COTTACES and CAMPS 


A. 8.. PERHAM, Prop., 


Located onthe North Shore of Rangeley Lake and reached 
via road or steamboat from Rangeley village or st«amboat 
from South Rangeley. Directly opposite isthe best early fishing in the 
lake whose waters are famous for big trout aud salmon. 
inducements to early fishermen. Fine st cottage in Northern Maine. 


Special 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


Rangeley, Maine. 
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ANNOUNCE 


For years connected with the taxidermist establishment of Walter D. Hinds, of 
Portland, Maine, as expert in the mounting of fish and birds and artistic panel work, 


wr. HERBERT 


will be pleased to welcome his friends in his own bungalow at Haines landing, Maine, the coming season. Thor- 
oughly up to the minute in all its appointments, the new store will be stocked with fine new goods of interest to 
sportsm = aud lovers of art. Especial otteation given toall branches of taxidermy and satisfacti.n guaranteed. 

Your patronage solicited <a 


In the heart of the cool north woods. 
Hook Point Camps Easy to reach. One hour and a half 
MATTAWAMKEG LAKE from the railroad station and you are at 
the camps, after a delightful ride® of 
Island Falls ... Maine four miles on a comfortable motor boat 


Well up in the 
Green Mountains of Vermont 


Cold Spring Camps 
A villlage of cottages and tents where you will find unexcelled accommo- 
dations, sanitary plumbing, excellent cuisine and plenty of 


TROUT FISHING 


The gamiest fish in New England, brook, lake, and golden trout, and 
salmon, running from the little fellows to fifteen pounds weight 


The Famous GOLD MINERAL SPRING 


is a sure cure for rheumatism, gout, and all stomach troubles. Asthma and hay fever 
are unknown here. Elevation of camps 1800 feet. Address for booklet 


G. M. QUIMBY, camps Averill, Vermont 


, BY THE SIDE OF THE RAILROAD 


The ni e d | BUT IN THE MAINE WILDERNESS 
xinseon HOUBN'S Redington Pond Camps 


States Hotel roapetgmes where early fly fishing is at its best and ove of 


the few places where it holds good all the 

ay two blocks from the South Terminal Station, and Comfortable cabins, cottages, and everything 

easily reached from North Station by Elevated Railway, to make you happy. 

add convenieut alike to the the great retail shops and busi- Leave Boston in the morning and fish that 
hess centre, and also to theatres and places of interest. evening. 


Leave the camps at evening and be in your 


office tor earty business morning. .. 

. Some early—s ial i 

EUROPEAN PLAN: .  Addrese Sor 
$1.00 per day and upwards | 

Table and Service Bookiet and Map sent 

TILLY HAYNES, Prop. JAMES G. HICKEY, Mgr. RANGELEY 


FISHERALCEN 


We have the largest line of 
Fishing Tackle »nd Sportsmen's Clothing in Northern Maine! 


Live Bait. Boats and Canoes 


(For sale and to let) 
CALL AND SEE US 


Moosehead Clothing Co. 


GREENVILLE JUNCTION, MAINE 
Opposite B. & A. Station) 
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RE you aware that we have 
one of the best stocks of General 
Merchandise in Maine, and can supply 
you with everything you need - 
in the way of a camp out- 
fit? Send for our complete list of 
Camp Supplies, make up your order, 
send it to us, and we will have the goods 
carefully packed and ready at the time 


If you are, send us your order for camp su and have desired, th ing you troub! 
that troublesome feature off your mind. will We 
be ready on your arrival, or will be shipped as you direct. . anc annoyance. e guarantee to give 
We have one of the largest stocks of general — you prompt service andthe best of goous. 
in the state of Maine and claim to have ev liable Guid h 
sary to your comfort. When in “il be Reliable Guides engaged when 
——— boat and the goods will desired. Long distance telephone con- 
morning. 
quality o oon service. Send us a tria 
On request, we will send you [G. W. BROWN’A SON, 
one mesg vn printed lists of camp supplies which will aid | —_—— GREENVILLE, , 
you in making up your order. d Lak =. ( 
FOLSOM-PRENTISS COMPANY Moosehead Lake, 
. GREENVILLE :: Moosengap Lake ;:: MAINE | | We have several Cottage Lots on the shore of Lake Onawa for sale 


WHEN THE ICE GOES OUT IN MAINE 


Then be on hand—‘‘The Early Bird Catches the Worm’ 
*” “The i ice leaves the Maine Lakes and Streams early in May. * March is none too soon to 
make your preparations. * One of the most ern wi these is that of choosing 


your fishing waters. Ask th 


Maine Central Railroad | Co. 


(to send you their booklet entitled: d 
66 99 It tells you: Where to Go, What & 
GO A-FISHIN What 'Twill Cost, What the Law Allows, 
The Rangeley Lake Region Moosehead Lake and About:There ( 


Grand Lake and Grand Lake Stream [Sebago—The Belgrade Lakes . 
A Host of Other Notable Fishing Waters a 


There are 6651 Lakes and Seed in the State of Maine abounding in Game Fish. There are many hotels‘and 9 
sporting camps waiting to cater to the early fisherman. These ee oy you there’: | 


MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY SOMERSET RAILWAYECOMPANY?f 
WASHINGTON COUNTY RAILWAY COMPANY 
F. E. BOOTHBY, General Passenger Agent, PORTLAND, MAINE 
A letter or a postcard will bring 
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OUTING 


OLD ORCHARD 


SPEND YOUR VACATION ATt 


Old Orchard Beach, Maine 


THE GRANDEST BEACH IN THE WORLD 


Excellent Hotels, Cosey Cottages 
Surf Bathing, Pine Forests, High-class Amusements 


Write Secretary 


OLD ORCHARD BOARD OF TRADE 


For information 


THE ALKAZAR 


(Palace Hotel) 


European Plan 


Restaurant a la carte 


RAILROAD SQUARE, 
, OLD ORCHARD, MAINE 


J. l. Mackey, Prop. 


5h act 


“Where surf sings a lullaby” 


Che Hotel Vesper 


Built in 1908, thoroughly modern in all 
its appointments. 

On the sea wallin the new State Park sys- 
tem, only a few minutes’ walk from the 
Boston & Maine R.R. Station. Rooms 
light and spacious, cuisine of the best. 
Accommodations for 140 guests. Early 
applications desirable. Address, 


C. H. CAMPBELL, Prop., 


OLD ORCHARD MAINE 
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OLD ORCHARD 


TOURISTS and VACATIONISTS 


Where h. u intend spending your Summ 

wh have ver 6000 properties listed (OLD ORCHARD 
BEACH A °'SPECIA LTY) covering all New England. 
Estates, $5,000 to $50,000; Modern Residences, $500 to 
$2,000 season; Furnished Cottages, $35 to $300 season, 
or For Sale, $100 to $2,500; Ocean Front Lots, $250 to 
$35,000; Farms, all sizes ‘and prices; Timber Tracts, 
100,000 to $150,000,000 feet saw timber, latter No. 169N 
$341, 260. No. 168 500 acre Farm and Selldines. 
hear Bears and Wolves from Kitchen, $5,000. Mention 
what you want from “A to Z""—we have it 


F.A. SIDELINCER & COMPANY. 


Estate Reoistry . ¥&") 
OLD ORCHARD BEACH. MAINE 


“SEVEN-SHORES BY MOONLIGHT” 
Size 12 x 16 for framing, prepaid, 10 centr. 


OLD,ORCHARD INFORMATION BUREAU 


POST, OFFICE BOX 196 F, OLD ORCHARD BEACH, MAINE 


Impartial information for the hundreds of thousands who have visited, and as many others who shou! visit 
“Greater”? Old Orchard, the Most Famous Seashore Summer Resort on the New England coast. 
Early arrangements for hotel accommodations ey my attended to forthoseatadistance. Booklets,etc free. 


A return stamped enve 


from enquirers will be appreciated 


Vacation \Pointers About ‘Ye Surf House Asa health resort Old [Orchard cannot be excelled. Malaria, rheumatism, 


dyspepsis, and nervous troubles disappear upon the arrival of the su ferer, 


. yrs from pine trees inland, and the breeze from the ocean, with sea bathe in the surf.and the many 
Old Orchard Beach, Maine delightful walks, drives and sails will make you eat and sleep like a child of nature. Our ocean | «thing 
beach is like a smooth floor 12 miles long, finest inthe world, pure and clean, no undertow. Once a guest at this house and resort and you 


| will never forget its many charme. 
We solicit 
your patronage 


WM. E. DOBBINS,’ Proprietor 


* Voices of strange sea breezes caught 
Half tangled in the pine trees tall, 
With ocean's tenderest music om 
Serenes) Mise sweetly ta 


Ye Surf ome 


Address | 
OLD ORCHARD, MAINE 


BAY VIEW HOUSE 


Located within 300 ft. of 
. — - the ocean, two miles from 
é Old Orchard. Seven miles 
of beach. Surrounded by a 
large grove of pine trees. 
Extensive and well-kept 
lawns. Excellent fishing, 
boating, and bathing — no 
undertow. Sanitary con- 
ditions perfect. Pure 
Spring Water. Cuisine of 
exceptionally high order. 
All trians on Orchard 
Beach R.R.stopat the Bay 
View House. House opens 
June 1. Rates'¢12 to, G21 r week. Address fo’ booklet, 


Mrs. L.A. GOOGINS” Boy V lew, jiew, Me. 


Brackets Moulding Spiral Rope Balus ters. 
Posts. Rads, Columns etc. 

» House 4 Church Finish, int 
Hand Carving and Papier Meche 


, At the educational centre of Old Orchard Beach 


The Granite State House 


is delightfully located in the midst of a villaye 
of cottages at Ocean Park, the summer home of 
Chatauqua and other interesting association» 


But a short distance from the beach an! 
easily »euched via road or rai! from Old Orchari, 
this place is ideal for the rest seeker. 

Let us know your desires—we feel certain 
we have what you want. Address for book!:| 
and terms 


ESTIE & KENDRIE, Proprietors, 
OCEAN PARK, - - - MAINE 
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MARTHA’S 


VINEYARD 


Vineyard Haven 


Sanitarium 


@ Peculiarly well fitted for con- 
lescent chronic, nervous, medi- 
cal, and surgical cases—insane 
and contagious cases not desired. 


€ Location is fine with seaside 
and charming country. The late 
Prof. N. S. Shaler of Harvard 
University searched the whole 
coast, and finally decided upon 
this Island as the most desirable 
and healthful climate to be found in 
the country. Boston references if 


req 


For Terms, Address, 


SAML. T. DAVIS, M. D., 


Resident Physician 


ELDRIDGE’S CHARTS 


(Published at Vineyard Haven, | Mass.) 
Have been awarded the World's Medal, 
and a Gold Medal ‘by Massachusetts. 


@ During the last 5 years these charts 
have been greatly improved and they now 
stand pre-eminent. 


SOLD IN BOSTON, BY 


CHAS. C. HUTCHINSON, 
152jState Street. 
W. E. HADLOCK’& CO., 
132 State Street. 
S. THAXTER & SON, 
35 Central Street. 


ANTHONY COo., 
210 Commercial Street. 


“INSEL RUH” 


The former home of Captain 
Eldridge (see article in this num 
ber on *“Martha’s Vineyard, 
Gem of the North Atlantic.” 
“Insel Ruh” is just a quiet board 
ing house on a quiet street, in the 


quiet village of Vineyard Haven. 


Good board and rooms at a 

moderate price. For terms, etc., 

address, 

Miss MABEL VAN DOORN, 
VINEYARD. Haven,” Mass. 


Reference : 
Capt. GEO. W. ELDRIDGE, 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


THE.. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
NATIONAL BANK 


VINEYARD HAVEN,' |MASS.. 


“ 


[Organized 1855 


You are cordially$ invited to make this 
bank your financial home while visiting 
our Island. 


We have a modern 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 


JOHN E. WHITE, Presipent 
WM. BARRY OWEN, VickE-PRESIDENT 
WM. W. BOARDMAN, Casuire 
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MARTHA’S 


VINEYARD 


WM. G. MANTER, 


BUILDER OF SUMMER HOMES 
ON MARTHA'S VINEYARD 

Address, VINEYARD HAVEN, 
MASS. 


Reference: 
Capt. GEO. W. ELDRIDGE, 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


SUMMER HOMES 


commanding a beautiful view of the 
Vineyard Sound and shipping. Boating, 
fishing, hunting. In fact everthing 
one could desire at the SEASHORE. 


Correspondence solicited 
WALTER H. RENEAR 


Real Estate Broker 
Vineyard Haven, Massachusetts 


UDineyard Grove 


Company vines 


(ee Company offers the finest buildi ig lots 


on the Island, overlooking the Cape Shore § 


for fifty miles, open to the southwes: winds 
and the open country, the coolest portion of the 
Island. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS 


_ and city water on the tracts. Special induc: ments 
to parties who wish to build or to purchase blocks 
of lots. Best building sites in the Island on the 
new concrete Boulevard from New York to Atla» 

tic Avenue. 


Finest Bathing on 


the Atlantic Coast 
FINE NINE HOLE GOLF LINKS, is 


_ better condition than ever. Cottages to rent, and 
Hotels to accommodate all who wish to come. 


H. J. GREENE, Agent 
OAK BLUFFS, . . . MASS 


FARM FOR SALE 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


HIS farm is in the town of Edgartown, 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. It lies 
between Oak Bluffs and Edgartown 

on the Macadam road and _ contains 
about 250 acres. The farm faces Vine- 
yard Sound, and has 1500 running feet of 
bathing beach. 

he farm carries with it an interest in a 

fine perch pond of 40 acres, a herring creek, 
shooting interests. 

A good house of 12 rooms on the 
property, also two large barns, Twenty 
head of cattle goes with the property if 
desired. Springs of pure water and running 
water on the place. This property must be 
seen to be appreciated. 


Correspondence Solicited 


Address A.{R. NORTON, 
OAK BLUFFS, - - MASS. 
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d TRADE MARK 

- It does not matter which floor you are 
ore I going to cover, whether bedroom, dining 
- room, library, parlor or hall, 


CREX is the floor 
covering you need 
You need CREX for the following reasons : 


It is absolutely sanitary 
It is suitable for any surroundings 
It maintains cleanliness and promotes health 


It is the most economical because it is practically 
indestructible 


It greatly reduces the labor of the housekeeper 


You Need CREX—Be Sure You Get It 


Caution: Avoid imitations. The genuine bears the 
GRES Sold by all up-to date Carpet and Dep'’m’t Stores 


TT A’S VI NEYARD 

H. N. HINGKLEY 
: BUILDING 


CONTRACTOR 


Plans and Estimates Furnished 


Correspondence Solicited The New Wesley 
g Cement Construction a Specialty Oak Bluffs 
2 | MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


Vineyard Haven|| 
MASSACHUSETTS 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 
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XXvi NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


Roping Lions in the Grand Canon 


BY ZANE GREY 
Author of “THE LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN” 


@ Buffalo Jones is the only man who ever lassoed lions. Zane Grey is the only 
writer who ever had opportunity to describe this new, wild and thrilling sport. The 
story of their second expedition, of adventure almost 
surpassing belief, illustrated by photographs that tell 
the truth, and full of the wonder, the mystery, the color 
of the Grand Canon, will grip the heart of every sports- 
man and lover of the wilds. 


Commencing serially in the January issue of 
FIELD AND STREAM 


For the man who is interested in FEATHERED GAME, BIG GAMF. 
TRAP SHOOTING, CAMPING, TRAPPING, CANOEING or ADVENTURE, 
FIELD AND STREAM is the American magazine for sportsmen. 

A publication that will appeal to you if you love the great outdoors anid 
its sports, as nearly perfect as it can be made by publishers, editors, writers, 
artists and photographers, who are one and all sportsmen. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


To get the magazine in the hands of new readers, we wit: send thie 
numbers containing the first three installments of Zane Grey's story for 
twenty-five cents. 


e Field and Stream Publishing Co., 25 West 2ist St, New York 


In]writing advertisers please mention New ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
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NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE xxvii 


White Mountain Refrigerators 


are advertised in the ‘‘NEW ENGLAND” Magazine BECAUSE 
they are typical of NEW ENGLAND, ‘‘Standing’”’ for 


SOLIDITY PURITY ECONOMY 


Typical, too, of our great NEW ENGLAND Industries stands 


Our Great Refrigerator Factory 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD 


We issue beautiful Catalogues; we send a ‘‘ scenic’’ booklet, 
and over a MILLION People know OUR ‘‘Box’’— 
“The Chest with the Chill in It.’’ 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS COMPANY 
06 Park Ave. . Worcester, Mass. 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising | 


Maine Manufacturing Company, Nashua, N.H. 

TRADE MARK TRADE MARK 

| WE WANT A BEAUTIFL 
| You TO 40AGE ROM 

| HAVEOUR OF FIREARMS | 

= NEW = INFORMATION 

CATALOG SENDFORITHOW, | 


XXVili NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


Belle Vista 


FOR s SALE— Beautiful Estat tate 

at Point Allerton, Hull, Mass. 
Large, superb rooms, hardwood 
floors, fireplaces, electric liyhts, 
laundry and entire modern ecuip- 
ment in the best possible <on- 
dition. 

From observatory, vievv is 
obtained for miles around. On 
a one side, land (“ Blue Hills” in the distance), on the other side, blue waters of the 
a or House surrounded by large grounds, splendid opportunity for landscape 
gardener. 

Distinctively a gentleman’s residence at an especially low price. Thirty 
minutes from Boston. 


Further particulars upon request 


J.B. LEWIS, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


= 
WHAT EVERY SENSIBLE INVESTOR WANTS John 
The Safest Possible Investment 
AGENT....... 
| Paying a Liberal Income 
. Weare in a position to offer you a Farm Specialty 
selection from a list of bonds Mortgages _Negu tiated 
which have stood the test of time SALEM UEPOT. 
A request from you for our cir- 
= | cular 15 W, stating your require- ~ 
ments, will receive our careful 
: attention. We will suggest for R 
of exceptional security paying’a | 
(For the small investor we have 
bonds in $100 and $500 denomi- FRNCHS 
° ° 23 i have removed their offices to the Postal - J 
nation yielding nearly 6%) 5 Telegraph Building, 253 Broadway, New | , 
ork City. 
E. H. ROLLINS & SONS| || |||) 
21 Miik St., Boston, Mass. | 
CHICAGO DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 7 


In writing advertisers please mention New ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
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NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


Chicago & North Western 
Railroad Co. 


We have prepared an exhaustive study of this 
system, showing striking comparison with other 
Western lines. Jo be had on application for 

circular 63A. 


SCHMIDT & GALLATIN 


INVESTMENT 
SEGURITIES 


NEW 


Bank and Trust 
Co. Stocks 
Complete facilities 

for purchase and sale 
of Stock in Banks and 
Trust Companies located 
anywhere in U.S. Our 
current lists present un- 
usual opportunities for 
investment in new banks 
in growing towns as well 


High-Class 


Industrials 


We stocks 
deat entirely 
demand for se- 

a and u business 
operations lee prohits. 
Our customers may in- 
vest in moderate amounts 
and pay in convenient in- 


stalments. The largest in- 
vesiment business of this 


Members of New York Stock Exchange as in cata ed dividend- character in the world--- 

lll Broadway, New York City paying banks. Lowest | over thirty thousand dis- 
prices. White for booklet, criminating customers. 
Bank Stocks as an In- fer cur descsletive 
vestment," and latest List. booklet 


STERLING DEBENTURE CORPORATION 
BRUNSWICK BUILDING 
MADISON SQUARE NEW YORK 


Throw Away Your Matches! 


A Light Produced Chemwally by the 
AUTOMATIC 


POCKET LIGHTER 


A new and wonderful addition to your 
personal equipment. This sensational 
adaptation of a scientific fact has pro. 
duced a little instrument that is ready ta 
give a generous flame whenever called 


Not Build a Bungalow? tractive and 


earth. Our Bungalow Book contains the choic beans 
tiful signs, together with plans, descri tione and interior 4 Actual Size Safe 
ey ¥ ve ery age is practica ee worth the price of the offensive odor. ety, 
rice ‘tne Dollar, tpaid. fi 
Indispensable whenever fire is need- 


plete #).0% Send stamp for information. ept. 


YE 'LANRY BLDG. CO., Los Angeles, Cal. Can be carried inthe vestapechet 


and used successfully in wind or rain. 
With intelligent use will last indefi n- 
itely. Sent in handsome full nickel fin- 
 Sparaem ish to any address upon receipt of 50 


“VULCAN” STYLO PENS 


CHARLES A. BEACH, 
The ONLY perfect, non-leakable Stylo Pens 49 Hamilton Street, 
at a moderate price 


NEWARK, ° = N. J. Always Reliable 


By mail, 
dost-paid up- 


Water Bae Leak 


receipt of price, 


J, ULLRICH & CO. 


Manufacturers 
» 25 Thames Building, 
135 Greenwich Street, New York 


4, USE MENDE rs 


They mend al] leaks in utensile—tin 


brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags 

ete. Noe ider, cementor rivet. Any one 

can use them; fitany surface; two million 
Inuse. Send for sample pkg. Compiete 

Mig. Co.. Cem 4127, Amsterdam, N.Y. 


We guarantee our readers“against fraudulent advertising 
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NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


witt the Fighting Ki 


As soon as word comes 
that the ice is going out, 
every sportsman who can 
get away drops business 
and packs up for a 
glorious week or two of 


FISHING DOWN 
IN MAINE 


Word has come. The 
speckled beautiesare wait- 
ing for yourcunning lures. 
Think of it. Youcan fish 
for some fighting species 
m& in every township in 
Maine fromone end to the 
other. This year thesport 
is extra keen and there’s 
plenty for all. 


Even if you know Maine, you can 
best make satisfactory arrange- 
ments by securing a copy of our 
new and authentic book 


“Directory of Guides” 


No __aee should be without 
it end to-day, two cents in 
postage. Address 
Drawer 100 
Passenger Dept. 
Boston, Mass 


Cc. M. BURT 


Wa 


In writing advertisers please mention New ENGLAND MAGAZINB 
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Baldwin Refrigerators 


“Built for a lifetime.” 


It’s economy to buy a reliable refrigerator, 
A Baldwin costs no more than other makes, 
but it lasts longer, uses less ice, is colder and 
preserves food better. 

The reason for this, is the Baldwin dry air 
circulation, fully explained in our big cata- 
logue, which we mail free. 


There’s salisfac. 
tion in knowiny your 
food is proper! pre- 
served in a Ba'dwin 
—thecoldest, «riest, 
sweetest refr wera. 
tor built. 


Baldwin’s are 
solidly comstriucted 
and finely fi: shed 
—made by me of 45 
years’ expericncein 
the business. 

150 styles and 
sizes. Ash, ©Oxk or 
Soft Wood (ases; 
Opalik Glass: vitri- 
fied steel and metal 
lining’ 

Sold oy many first- 
class furnitur: and 
hardware stores. 


The BALDWIN REFRIGERATOR CO. 


14 Lake Street, BURLINGTON, VT. 


SUPPORTERS 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DURABLE STYLISH 
COMFORTABLE 
WEBS FRESH FROM THE LOOMS 


THIS GUARANTY 
COU PON -iIn Yellow 


1S ATTACHED THIS WAY 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 
GENUINE — BE E 

IT’S THERE. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 
BOSTON 


1S GUARANTEED TO 
DEALER AND USER Ff 
INST IMPE RS ECTIONS 


WEAR LONGER THAN OTHERS 
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NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


PURE COLD STORAGE 


FOR YOUR FOOD 


A PERFECT CHAMBER 


FOR YOUR ICE 
THAT’S THE 


REFRIGERATOR 


1847—BACKED BY SIXTY-TWO YEARS’ EXPERIENCE—1909 
SOLD BY LEADING L EALERS 


' OUR CATALOG, ‘WHAT IS A REFRIGERATOR FOR?"’ SENT FREE 


D. EDDY & SONS CO., MANUFACTURERS 
BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


New England cooks appreciate these 
special features of the 


MODEL HUB ex: 


Smooth, easy to clean surfaces. 
Square oven, two inches larger than 
the ordinary. 

French Sectional Top—for bringing 
a round, square, oval or oblong open- 
ing over the fire. 

Hub Improved Sheet Flue, heats five 
sides of the oven. 


describing and illustrat- 
ub Ranges, matled on request. 


SMITE & ANTHONY CO., Makers, 52-54 UNION ST., BOSTON & 


We guarantee[our readers against fraudulent advertising 
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xxxii NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE = 
Why stir up the Dust Demon to Frenzy like this ? 


dl 
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WHY THIS $25.00 VACUUM CLEANER 
DOES THE WORK OF A LARGE POWER PLANT 


Many persons think of Vacuum Cleaning only in The Motor Force operates the Pump. Tie pum 
connection with a big gas engine hauled around on a__ sucks the air from the Tank or Separator so as to 
wagon, or a big stationary power plant costing $500, create in it a Vacuum. To fill this Vacium, a 
$1,000, and upwards. whirls it through Nozzle and Hose, carryin: withit 

Therefore they are astonished when told that the dirt, dust, grit, germs, and all other foreign matter 
IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER, which weighs only Why heretofore has there been need of a Motor 
twenty pounds, and is operated either by hand or a Force of great power? Simply because the Pum 


little electri , 
e electric motor, is the perfection of the Vacuum and Separator bave been far from the spot wham 


For this astonishment there isno need. Hereare the actnal cleaning is done — out in the street o 
Every Vacuum Cleaning system consists of four down in the cellar — so that the Force has had to 
essential parts: (1) Motor Force; (2) Suction Pump; operate through pipes and tubing over long /istamers 
(3) Filtering Tank or Separator; (4) Hose with and around sharp angles. 
Nozzle. Only this and nothing more. 


... Lhe Ideal Vacuum Cleaner... 


Operated oy | (FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS) Or Electrie 


Hand _|“Jt Eats Up the Dirt!” Meter 


— right on the spot. In this strong, compact, portable machine, all the parts of the most efficient Vactam 
Cleaning system are for the first time scientifically and economically concentrated. 

And that is why the force you put in it by hand, or the force from a little motor connected with @ 
electric light fixture, does the same actual uation work that is done by the big engine — and does® 
better and with more convenience. 

Ail the power of the Ideal Vacuum Cleaner is right where it is wanted. No SURPLUS power i 
to be to take there, and all tte power being DIRECTLY applied to cleaning purposes, 
is wasted, at once so as to have your Ideal before house-cleaning time. 


You can’t keep your carpets, rugs, curtains, 
upholstery, wall decorations, etc., clean with 
broom and brush, and least of all with carpet- 
sweeper. Vacuum Cleaning is the only 
right means, and with the IDEAL VACUUM 
CLEANER at your service, the.e is no 
any excuse for your being without its benefits. 

Everybody can afford the IDEAL. No 
skill needed to operate it. Compared with 
sweeping, itisno work atall. Every machine 


"YOUR PROTECTION 


That you may safely place your confidence 
in it and order a machine now, is shown by 
the large book of enthusiastic testimonials 
sent us by many of the nearly 12,500 pur- 
chasers of the machines, sold in less than nine 
months. This proves its merits, and_is you 


protection. 
Let us tell you how you can pas Capes tess 


wonderful machines promptly. Also sen 
for our Free ry It tells an 
2 ; interesting story of a remar e saving in 
20225 money, time, labor, health, and strength. 


American Vacuum Cleaner Co., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York city| 


{In writing advertisers please mention NEW ~"NGLAND MAGAzINB] 
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Send for it to-day. 


MATTER 


HE ROOT OF THE 


To each and every inquiring mind 
we recommend an actual investigation 
—in simpler phrase —Try it — 

And so we say to one and all 


""HAN D 


You will be satisfied. 
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| A Portable Cottage that’s Really a Home} 


There’s no reason to sacrifice the comforts of your 
home when you go away for the summer. Buy a 
Springfield Portable Cottage, and you can enjoy all the 
conveniences of your own home wherever you may be. 
You avoid the rush and bustle of a big hotel. You 
can go where you couldn’t find a good hotel. And 
compared with the high rental you’d have to pay for 
a really comfortable house, the cost is inconsiderable. 


Secare and Weatherproof 


You can get a portable house of any size, any number 
of rooms, arranged to suit you, finished and decorated 
according to your wishes. Ship it anywhere you want 
to >. unskilled men can erect it in a few hours 
without the slightest difficulty. And you're sure of a 
comfortable, secure, weatherproof home for the summer. 

When the summer is over the house can be quickl 
dismantled, crated, and shipped home, to be stored until 
the next summer. _ Go where you will —a new place 
every year — and live comfortably in your own home. 

It’s ideal if you lease land for the summer, or if you 
own a lot you don’t want to improve with a costly, 
pemenes dwelling. For our cottages are good-looking, 

utifully finished, and so built that additions can be 
made to them at any time. 


Mli the Year *Rounad 


Although our cottages are designed primarily for 
summer use, they’re so well built that you can live 


comfortably in them the year round. They cag 
fitted with every convenience — a bathroom, with @@ 
most up to date plumbing, a cellar, with set tubs and 
furnace, a perfectly appointed kitchen. A po 

lace in the living room, etc. They're as warm 
cosy as you could wish. Yet they're comparati 
inexpensive. 


Mek for Our Catalogue 4 


The illustration shows just one of the many style 
summer cottages we build. Write for our new cate 
It shows pictures of many of our houses, quotes 
tells our houses are built, etc. Address 


‘g 


The SPRINGFIELD PORTABLE 


HOUSE CO., Springfield, Magi 
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Have a Garage of Your Own | 


4 Geoeed Garage . q 


For years we've studied the garage problem carefully 


To get the utmost service from your car, you Si 
keep it close at hand, where you can jump into it ga 
minute's notice, if you want. That's one of the 
of owning a car — having it at your call whenever . 
need it. It's bothersome to have to ’phone or go 4m 
it yourself. 

Besides, with a garage of your own, you can 
your car— there'll be no “ joy-riding,”” no m 
And yqu can have your own garage at a little cost. 
a Springfield Portable Garage. 


Pays for Itseif a 
A Springfield garage gives your car the same 9m 
tection it gets from a public garage, minus the ims 
venience. Yet its cost is little, compared with theg 
you pay at a public garage, or the expense of buildimg 
good a garage of your own. Ina year it will save 
enough to pay for itself. 
d more, vou can crate your portable ge and 
it off, knocked down, to your courtry place. or w 
ever you intend to spend your summer. 


We know what constitutes a good garage. And 


build ours accordingly. They are built on the same principles that make our cottages the best you can Tay 


They are sturdy, weatherproof, symmetrical, and good- 


g. They are convenient —if you like, wei 


your garage with a pit, a capacious tool chest, a robe rack, and a comfortable chauffeur’s room. 

We make a number of styles — can makeany style you want — but all our conform to a general! arch 
ural type that will harmonize with your residence. And we'll finish your portable garage to accord with the ¢ 
scheme of its surroundings. 

Write for Catalogue 

If you'd like to have a garage of your own — if its convenience a to you— write for cur sow Sa 
1 my — of the various types we make, gives prices, and how our garages are built and fitted 

ress Dept. 


The SPRINGFIELD PORTABLE HOUSE CO., Springfield, 
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